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LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
sreiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The Representative of LAMPERTI. 


upils Bypee for 

CONCERT, ORATO ND LYRIC STAGE. 
inter Residence : Summer Residence: 

408 So. 18th St., Philadelphia. Dresden, German 
“I declare Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton to be m onty 
representative and | advise all pupils desi 

study with me to be pocperes by her.” 

(Signed) Pror. G. B. LAMPERTL 

Sedan Str. 17, Dresden. 





ae to 


June 17, 1890. 





ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, 
Pianist. 
Address : 312 West 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 2th Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 








FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 Bast 70th Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


ene -Goneeet Oratorio and O 


ra. Vocal 
Culture. 01 West 86th Street, 


ew York. 





BMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 








FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal! Instruction, 
185 East 18th ‘Street, New York, 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Maz. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Dev 

the Voice. 

Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
114 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York, 








t and C I Education of 
“118 West 44th Street, New York. 











MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street, New York. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the “ Rob Roy ” Company. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, » Opere. 
Studio: 186 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address 
417 West 24d Street, New York. 





ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Orchestral Conductor. 


Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Studio: 781 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 








MR. TOM KARL, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
Residence Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 





FRANKLIN SONNEKALB, 


Pianist. 
Address Steinway Hall, New York City. 





GUSTAW LEVY, 


Piano and Harmony Instruction, 
232 E. 7ist Street, New York. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Deneters and Fridays. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Protessional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades, 
124 Kast 44th Street, New York. 








MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
11 Bast 784 Street, New York. 





MISS OLIVE BARRY (Contraiio), 


Vocal Instruction. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (Eider). 
The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 


Baritone. 
Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 
57 West 58d Street, New York. 





MR. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 





PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist, 
814 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO te AND A. eee 
OCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 136 en Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 





CARL FIQUE 
Will accept musical yeaa of any first- 


class singing society. Addre: 
472 Lafayette hewmen Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano.. —Concert and Oratorio 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedra 
61 West 87th Saree, New York. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 


Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 182 East 16th Street, New York. 





GERRIT SMITH, 
anist and Conductor. 
Studio: 878 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street 
New York 





EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 

Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 West 15th St. 

Residence : 1 West 87th Street, New York. 





LEONARD E. AUTY, 
Tenor, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 

401 Carnegie Hall, 57th St. & 7th Ave., New York. 


Mme. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 
47 West 42d St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York. 


‘Reputation, as trainer of singing voice, best in 
America, if not in the world.””—New York Tribune. 





Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 
ure ta to Pll the King of Sweden and 
No, 124 West 34th Street, New York. 





Dra. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 





ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 
SrupIo: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher, Author and Lecturer on important 
vocal topics, és for Circular. 
82 East 23d Street, New York City. 





HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Music Studio. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pupil of the celebrated 
Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA. 
Oratorio rey Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 487 5th Avenue, New York. 


University Connection : 
Metropolitan College of Music. 





Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
H. M. HIRSHBERG MUSICAL AGENCY, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
With the National COCMENEROEY. 


For lessons, terms, &c., applv 
Private Studio, 28 West 19th Serect, New York. 





Mme. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
Voice Culture (La Bord method). 


6 East 17th Street, New York, 
319 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 





MISS MARY H. BURNHAM’S 
Music School. 


Resident and visiting pupils. Piano, Harmony, 





1488 Broadway, or Wolfsohn’s Musical B 
181 East 17th Street, New York. 








CHARLES PALM, 
Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Sacred 


Director of St. 
Violin Convent of the eart. 
Address, 2271 1ith Ave., near 17384 St., New York. 





Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 57 West 42d Street. 





PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 West 59th Street, New York. 





FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 


Concerts, Receptions, Musicals. 
985 Lexington Ave., New York. 





OSCAR SAENGER, 
Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Cuncert, Oreeasin, G ggg 
_ §80 West 58th Street, New 
Studios: {3s Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ORTON BRADLEY, 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


Pupils soostved for Piano or Oratorioand Oper- 
For 


tic ré: terms, &c., address 
. — est 59th Street, New York. 





Analysis, Hand Massage, Concentration, &c. 
ddress, 106 East 74th Street. 





HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera. Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
Voice Training and the Art of Singing. 


Complete education in vocal music. 
122 West 47th Street. 


Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 





CLARA BELL BAGG, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy,to whom she especially 


fi Instruction. 
or 68 West 98d Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Te 
Director of Music 


’s) and 
at Mogiee Avenue M. E. Church. 


Oratorio, Concert and Instruction. 
Studio, Music Halil, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





PER MEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING AND 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CaRRI, Directors, 





ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO, 


Violoncellist. 
Concerts and Musicals; also imited number of 


pupils. Stucio: Hardman Hall, 
188 6th Avenue, New York, 





WILLIAM EDWARD MULLIGAN, 


Concert Organist, 
St. Mark's Church, 10th Street and 2d Avenue. 
Orgau patties Openings. Address care of 
Mason & Hamlin, 136 5th Ave., New York. 





Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York 





Miss MARTINA JOHNSTONE, 
The Swedish Violinist. 
Engagements for Concerts, Festivals and Musi- 


cals. Private oe accepted. 
Tess: 46 Irving Place, New York. 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 





VERNETTA E. COLEMAN, 
Teacher of Sight Singing. 
To include harmony and the study of part songs, 


&c. Private and class instruction. 
Carnegie Music Hall, Room 887. 





Miss HATTIE NORTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Concerts, Oratorio, Musical Festivals and Voice 
Culture. For terms and dates address 
69 East 117th Street, New York. 





Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice Cuturg. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS, 
Soprano. 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia to teach her famous vocal method, 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, New York. 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Pauls Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “ The Art 


of Breathing.” 
Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 





SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, 
Conductor Harlem Oratorio Association and 
North New York Choral Society. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studios : 230 Lenox Ave., Mondaysand Thursdays. 
1018-15 Carnegie Hall, ‘Tuesdays and Fridays. 





ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of aye. Berge ol BLAUVELT. 

Majestic, New York. 





Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
Pianist. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 


ally recommended by him. Instruction. 
saskrsed 500 Union Place, Eimura, N. Y. 





Miss MARTHA GARRISON MINER, 
CONCERT SOPRANO. 

Soloist Dr Kittridge’s Church. Will accept a 

imited number of Concerts; also Oratorio and 

Festivals. Address 29E. 46th Street, New York. 





Miss EVA HAWKES, 
Contralto. 

Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. Pupil 
of Garcia and Bouhy. For terms, dates, &c., ad- 
dress at residence, 127 West 22d Street, New York, 
or Addison F. Andrews, Manager, 18 East 
Street, New York. 





E. CATENHUSEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 58 Irvi: 
i | recommend in the h 
asan 


Place, New York. 
ighest 4 degree Prof. E. 
of the voice.” 
LILLI LEHMANN. 





Cate 
BERLIN. 





Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano, 


Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 
Studio: 123 West 39th Street, New York. 
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————_—_— 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Maz. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 89th Street, New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
187 West 47th Street, New York. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 155 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction ee er Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic 





AD. NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director, 


Permanent address: 
Steinway Hall, New York City. 





MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Concert and Musicals. 
Address : 22 West 34th Street, New York City. 





NEW YORK MUSICAL SOCIETY, 
FRANK G. DOSSERT, Director. 
Concerts at Carnegié Hall, 
Nov. 80, 1895 ; Feb. 15, 1896; April 16, 1896, 





Mae. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
128 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


MISS NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Studio; 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Summer Studio: 8 Rue Chateaubri 
(Champs Klysées), Paris, 





Mrs. EvizabeTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 
VOCAL CULTURE, 
Hours: from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
138 Sth Avenue, New York. 





E. A. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition 


ABBEY BUILDING, : 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York, 


Paris. 


3 
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—= 





Boston. 


London, England. 








MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation. 


1 Rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE 





E. BERTIN 
Operatic Course. 
Singing bey Bem ys y stage Leetice. Complete 
“1 Hae a des Mart Se eat yrs, Paris. 





MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 


speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





es SEDIE, Paris. 
Peles hg Voice, lyric Soot: 4 etn 
ion. es, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms, moderate. 


MADAME DE LA GRANGE, 


——PAaRis —— 
Italian Method. 
Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini in 
THE ART OF SINGING. 

62 RUE CONDORCET. 











A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
108 West 128d Street, New York. 





EDW. XAVIER ROLKER, 


Vocal Instructor—Lyric Tenor. 
184 East 88th Street, New York. 





Miss HELLA SEYDELL, © 
Assistant Teacher of Prof. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
58 West 33d Street, New York. 





SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York, 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





ee Oo Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
bs Bs Instruction. 





FOURTEENTH YEAR, 
1895-1896. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


HicHer ArT or Piano PLayInG, 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, IL, 





WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 

St. Agnes’R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 

Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three ual organ. 

Address for terms, &c., 

172 West 105th St., New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 
’s latest technical developments on 


Lamperti 
voice production. 
47 West 16th Street, New York. 





NELLIE F. BAGLEY, 
Piano Instruction, 
315 West 12ist “treet, 
New York. 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’ s Analytical Harmony.” 
“ “Complete Musical Analysis.” 
“ “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or corresp in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Of the University of the State of Hew York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 

FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 








Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice- President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princifai Organ Dept. 
Clifford Schmidt, Princi~al Violin Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seerectary, 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORE. 





SHASON 1895-96. 





The Virgil Piano School 





and School of 
Public Performance. 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS. 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director, 26 West 15th Street, near Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 





EMIL TIFERRO, 
Opera, Concert and . : 
PERC Dee Gr sive Srelk, Bostch, 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 





BASSO Concer Sasi Hall, Boston. | P" 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 


LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149a Tremont Street, Boston. 


F. W. WODELL, 





Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, 





Mr. SUMNER COOLIDGE, 
Teacher of the Art of Singing. 


A limited number of pupils will be received in 


June, July and August. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston, 





LYMAN WHEELER, 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Establ:shea by the Corporation of London, 1880, 
Principal—Sir JOSEPH. BARNBY. 

Sarees of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taug 
Improvisation, Accompanving, or Singing, 
Sight Read ‘Instrumental’, C ora’ Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarsbips, 
zes, &c., given. 

Fees from £1 11s. 6d, to £4 14s, 6d. per term 
of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professor«. (ver 3.000 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the >ecretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON | fron oon Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, samen, 5 Vc 


Miss CLARA POOLE, 


Prima Donna Contralto, 


Royal Albert Hall Choral Socisty and Richte 
Concerts. 





188 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or smati orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W. 








JOHN. C. MANNING, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher, 
146 Boylston Street, Boston. 








MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


And School for Opera. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classinand Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. Vermandele. 


17 Rue de Treves. 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 








NATALIE M E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINGER and 


PROFESSOR OF SINQINQ. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 





Agency Founded 
1879. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subser: 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carreno, Mile. Kleeberg, 
Mile. Marcella Sembrich, Alice Barbi, 
Emil Goetze, the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Manager of the American tours 
of Josef Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo 
de ‘Sarasate, and of the German Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition, Chicago. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


DANIEL MAYER, 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 








SOLE AGENT FOR MR. PADEREWGSKI. 


224 REGENT ST., LONDON W. 


A, B,C, Code, Cables: “Liszt, London,” 








Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 
Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development 
of Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 





For prospectus apply to the Secretary. 
2% Eigin Avenue, London, W. 


MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 


Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects genes 





‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — Zhe 
“Mrs Behnke seadl known as a most excellent 


upon thoroughly philosophical inci- 
—The Lancet. 2 8 
18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


CONCERT DIFECTION 


ERNEST CAVOUR. 


136 Adelaide Road, London, N. W. 

. Telegraphic address: Plowitx, London. 

Ben Davies’ Tours on the Continent, Alfred 
Reisenauer’s Concerts in England, Rosario Sca- 
lero’s Concerts in England. Mons. and Mme A\l- 
bert. Rien’s Concerts in England. Mile, Irma 
Sethe’s Concerts in England Mr. Ernest Cavour's 
Grand Morning Concerts at Queen’sHall in London. 


MADAME BESSIE COX, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 


teacher 
ples.” 








20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 
Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 


HENRY J. WOOD, 


Conductor of the Promenade Concerts, Queen’ 
Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts, 
Queen’s Hall, &c., 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
No. 1 LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. 


The Monthly Journal 
Of the Incorporated 8 iety of Musici 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
suseer te sade 00 ANNUALLY. 
The best means Hina Spe 
music in England, I Ireland eed — Scotland 


terms will 
offices : 19 Berners St.. RO x 

















THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 
A Weexty Newsparer ror Musicians. Established 1862. 
Enlarged to 72 Selves Lug The Only Inde- 

Musica’ in Great —s 
‘E PeAny wee KLY - by posts 

Annual Subscription ( land), 6s. poh fe a. $d. ; 
abroad, 8s 9d. per year. th "STANDARD 
traits on separate plate ~ — of the of 1 ayres 
full page illustrations o: itish and foreign organs; gives 

hems, violin music, music, &c., as special supple- 
ments, and has its own s ‘al correspondents in all parts of 
the world. Office: 185 Fleet St., London, jand, 
Tue Musicat STANDARD has other interesting features too 
Bumerous to mention, Send 5 cents for a copy and judge for 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
We 










in Piano Manufacture. 

solicit for them the critical 
examination of the must- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


ARDMA 











IANO 


The choice of the best informed and most 








**The only Piano which Improves ander ” 
critical of the trade and the musical public generally. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


We also own and control the most popular and best first-class medium priced Piano in the coun- 


“ OCTANDARD 
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STEGLITZER ST, 30-31, 
BERLIN, W., December 22, 1895, 
TALY has of late years in point of violin playing 
almost entirely disappeared from public notice. Italy, 
the land of melody, the home of art, the country that gave 
birth to this wonderful little instrument of spruce and 
maple ; the country that toiled for more than a century 
with unremitting zeal to bring it to perfection, and the 
country that did bring it to perfection, and to such an 
astonishing degree that the instruments of its best period 
still stand, after a lapse of nearly two hundred years, un- 
rivaled, unequaled ts of enduring fame for the 
men and country that producedthem, Furthermore, Italy, 
the country that gave birth to the legitimate school of 
violin playing, and that fostered and developed this school, 
leading the whole world for a century and a half; the 
country that boasts of Corelli, Tartini and Viotti; yes, the 
country that was the home of the greatest violinist the 
world has ever seen, and the greatest virtuoso of all time 
—Nicolo Paganini ! 

Such is the record of Sunny Italy in the annals of violin 
making and violin playing—a record that puts to shame the 
work and productions of any other country in this direction 
during the same period of time. 

But where is the Italy of to-day? Her sister country 
Spain boasts of a Sarasate. France claims a Sauret. Ger- 
many has a Wilhelmj and a Burmester; Hungary, a 
Joachim ; Bohemia a Halir; Russia a Petschnikoff—in 
short we find that all of the other great European countries 
have still among the living great typical violinists, of 
national honor and of world wide fame. 

Italy alone can claim at present not a single great repre- 
sentative in this field—at least no active representative. 
Bazzini is, 1 believe, still living, but he is seventy-seven 
years old and no longer plays. 

Italy seems to have exhausted her resources and to have 
fulfilled her mission at the close of the last century. With 
the death of Stradivarius’ pupils began the decline of the 
great Cremona school of violin making, and with the death 
of Viotti the country lost her last great representative of 
violin playing, in the classical sense of the word. Paganini 
does not come in to account here, because he was an ex- 
ception in every sense of the word, a phenomenon, a being 
who was in no wise influenced by traditions and the meth- 
ods that had been in vogue before him, who made no attempt 
to found a school of his own, and who left little trace of influ- 
ence on the schools of later times, except in point of technic, 
He came and went like a comet that suddenly appears in 
the heavens with dazzling brilliancy and then as suddenly 
disappears ; that seems to be controlled by no force what- 
ever, and that has no relation or similarity to other heavenly 
bodies. 

Was the decline of Italy in this branch of art a natural 
reaction after such strenuous efforts and such proud attain- 
ments? Or was the country satisfied with that which she 
had accomplished and content to rest on her laurels? 

Be that as it may, she has not held the ground gained, to 
say nothing of progress, while other countries have pushed 
on, profiting by her early example, founding national 
schools, developing the scope of violin literature and pro- 
ducing performers and teachers of world wide renown. 

To me Italy is a very interesting country, on account of 
her glorious past in connection with the violin and violin 
players. I have often pondered on this standstill and ap- 
parent lack of interest in the present violin world. 

Therefore it was with great interest that I attended a 
concert given by an Italian violinist—the only one I have 
heard from that country during all my stay in Germany— 
from Bologna, on November 28, in the Singakademie, 
assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra. Arrigo Serato is 
the name of the artist. He is quite young and thoroughly 
Italian in appearance. He is a protégé of Etelka Gerster, 
who was present at the concert. Serato is not the man to 
restore to his native country her lost position among the 








nations of the world in violin matters, yet he is a virtuoso 
of unusual merit. His playing commands respect and ad- 
miration. He is not a great musician, but he has genuine 
virtuoso blood ; his fiery southern temperament contrasts 
strangely with the Teutonic and Slavic temperaments that 
one is accustomed to here. 

Serato’s playing is characterized principally by warm 
temperament, technical facility, free, easy bowing, great 
abandon, and a bold, characteristic, virtuoso style. He 
played the polonaise by Vieuxtemps and the Paganini 
concerto superbly, with the fire and sweeping execution 
that the works demand. This class of compositions is his 
forte. He was stormily applauded, and he showed that he 
wppreciated the applause by playing numerous encores. 
He is evidently fond of Sarasate, for he played Zapateado 
and Zigeunerweisen, the latter twice, as encores. His first 
program number was the first movement of the Beethoven 
concerto, in which he was not very satisfactory. He 
played, on the whole, much better than I had expected, 
though he is deficient in some respects. He lacks the fin- 
ishing touches in tone and technic, and he lacks musical 
refinement, His tone on the D string was much weaker 
than on the others, for which the instrument is to blame. 

The artist gave a second concert in Bechstein Hall on 
the 12th, with piano accompaniment, His program was as 
follows : 


Concerto No. 4, D mimor......60ssseescdveceseessces Vieuxtemps 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2........++++<00 anich anhdnd Chopin-Wilhelmj 
Moto Perpetuo.........sscereeeeee shhhiinnidehedi neds ins oni Ries 
Ms Fidvhankiseveisarreceséshecseasedaebie pesenbie Godard 
PRD. oc sb es teguaddene ha. cua denenalbeces .-. Vieuxtemps 
OG SNR POOL Boca ccgcacenctscdccuschpetecticascdann Paganini 


His playing this time was disappointing. I do not know 
what could have brought so great a change over him in so 
short a time. He was technically uncertain, and he did 
not play with half the fire and abandon that he displayed 
on his first appearance. His conception of Chopin was 
lacking in grace and poetic charm. The Vieuxtemps con- 
certo, with its stilted measures and mock pathos, could be 
omitted from our programs without any loss to art or to 
artists. I did not like this concerto when I studied it; I 
liked 1t still less when I first heard it performed, and the 
oftener I hear it the less I like it. 

Vieuxtemps was a great virtuoso and a prolific writer 
for his instrument, but most of his works have little musi- 
cal value. In fact, the greater part of them has already 
disappeared from our concert programs. None of them 
have lasting musical worth, but a few are so admirably 
written for the violin and are so grateful for the performer 
that they deserve to long remain in popular favor. Of 
these the Fantasie Appassionata, the ballad and polonaise 
and the little reverie in E flat are the best. 

Petschnikoff has been heard twice with orchestra since 
sending my last batch of criticisms. On November 27 he 
gave a concert at the Philharmonie with the orchestra under 
Mannstaedt. He played the Wieniawski and Mendelssohn 
concertos, and the largo and fugue from the Bach C major 
sonata for violin alone. He covered himself with glory 
and achieved a tremendous success. For nearly half an 
hour after the program was ended he was applauded and 
cheered. He gave encore after encore. It wasa sensa- 
tional success, just as Burmester used to have at the Sing- 
akademie last winter. 

Yet I cannot say that I was altogether satisfied with his 
playing that night. The effect of his first appearance with 
orchestra was not quite as great as I had thought it would be. 
Then, too, he made numerous technical slips, slight ones 
to be sure, but noticeable. The octaves at the end 
of the first solo in the Mendelssohn first movement were 
out of tune. It always has a depressing effect on me to 
hear these octaves played so. They are not hard and there 
is no reason why a great artist should play them off the 
key. Inthe last movement Petschnikoff was greatly handi- 
capped by the accompaniment, which was abominable. He 
took the proper tempo, but the orchestra was never with 
him ; it was either ahead or behind. Most violinists spoil 
the effects of this last movement. by playing it too fast. I 
was glad to see that Petschnikoff avoided this error. 

The first movement of the Wieniawski number he took 
at a rather slow and majestic tempo that scarcely harmon- 
ized with the character of the work. The last movement 
wss admirably played. But the feature of the evening was 
the great Bach fugue, which was given an interpretation 
which for breadth, purity and clearness was wonderful. 
Petschnikoft’s playing of Bach is monumental ! 


Florian Zajic gave a concert in the Singakademie on Fri- 
day, November 29, with the Philharmonic Orchestra. I 
heard this artist, who is a countryman of Halir and 
Ondricek, several times last winter in small pieces with 
piano accompaniment and was most favorably impressed. 
It was therefore interesting to hear him with orchestra. 
He played the Beethoven and Bruch (G minor) concertos 
and Raff's suite for violin and orchestra in G minor, op. 180. 

Zajic proved himself an artist of sterling qualities on this 
as on previous occasions. His performance was virile. 
His tone is superb. and his technic flawless. His bowing 
is not above criticism. In the moto perpetuo of the Raff 
suite he did not bring out the crescendos. I have heard 





him play the Ries moto perpetua in the same way. These 
pieces are doubly effective if the crescendos and diminu- 
endos are nicely brought. out, to do which it is necessary 
to change from the.spiccato to the legato bewing and back 
again. ‘This is very difficult in the rapid tempo at which 
these pieces are played. Zajic seems not to have mastered 
this ; at least he does not make use of it. Inthe Beethoven 
concerto he did not enter fully into the spirit of the work ; 
there was something lacking. Yet Zajic is a most excel- 
lent violinist. 

I have heard the Beethoven concerto played too often by 
Halir to be satisfied with Zajic’s performance of it. For 
fully forty years Joachim was acknowledged the greatest 
interpreter of this greatest of all violin concertos. It was 
fitting that his greatest disciple should become his stic+ 
cessor. This Halir is, and a most worthy successor, too. 

a Fe 

This same Halir played the Brahms concerto the next 
day at the Royal Opera House, accompanied by the Royal 
Orchestra under the direction of Felix Weingartner. About 
the new requiem that was performed at this concert Mr. 
Floersheim has written, so I will write about Halir’s play- 
ing only. It was the biggest performance of the Brahms 
concerto that I have heard since I have been in Berlin. He 
played it with a large, full, intense tone, with-extraordinary 
technic, with a noble commanding delivery and with a per- 
fect conception—a Brahms conception. The last move- 
ment, with its complicated and ponderous rhythm, its ag- 
gravatingly ungeigenmaessige technic and heavy orchestra- 
tion, is genuine Brahms music. There is the grand idea, 
and also rugged, ponderous mode of utterance, the heavy, 
bear-like touch. 

Halir gave such a clear picture of the composer's inten- 
tions that he made one forget all about the great difficul- 
ties. He is a remarkable combination of the musician and 
virtuoso—he is great in both respects. In the hands of 
such an artist the Brahms concerto proves to be a grand 
and enjoyable composition. Played by a lesser artist it is 
unbearable. I heard Halir at the rehearsal, for which i 
was thankful, for he played then much better than at the 
concert ; at least so I was told by competent judges. This 
is not to be wondered at. Playing such a heavy work be- 
fore the public twice in one day is too much; moreover, 
Halir’s duties are manifold and arduous. There isn’t a 
busier man in the German capital, Everyone who comes 
in personal contact with Halir has the greatest respect and 
admiration for him—not only as an artist, but as a man. 
He is a true specimen of that which, alas! most artists are 
not—a man. 

He plays here often, and whenever he appears on the 
stage I feel like shouting, ‘‘ Behold ye worshippers at the 
shrine of Apollo, there stands a man!” 

Halir is not the greatest virtuoso in the world, nor is he 
the most interesting violinist for the general public. But 
he is unquestionably the greatest artist of all the men who 
draw the bow at this latter end of the nineteenth century. 
Burmester and Petschnikoff are brilliant performers, and 
they may have greater popular success than Halir. But 
they are far removed from the artistic plane on which that 
giant treads. 
* . * 

Several violinists have played here of late whoiu I did not 
hear. One of these was Mrs. Marianna Scharwenka- 
Stresow, who appeared in a charity concert at the Sing- 
akademie on November 25. She is said to have played 
charmingly, and to have been enthusiastically received. 
In securing the services of Florian Zajic the Scharwenka 
Conservatory did a very wise thing. He is just the man 
the institution needed. 

+ # * 

Friedrich Griitzmacher, Jr., of Cologne, gave a concert at 
the Singakademie, on December 7, with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. His program contained the Volkmann and 
Lalo concertos and a Boccherini sonata, with piano accom- 
paniment. Since I heard Griitzmacher at Weimar three 
years ago he has developed into a first-class ‘cellist. He is 
technically well equipped, he has an excellent tone, he 
phrases with taste and he plays with the easy abandon that 
bespeaks the routined soloist. He is not a great artist as 
yet; he is not Anton Hekking or Hugo Becker, but he is 
a most commendable artist and seems to be constantly 
improving. 

The first movement of the Lalo concerto I like very. 
much ; it is full of color and is dramatic in orchestration— 
a happy contrast to the average modern symphonic con- 
certo that drowns the solo part. The other movements, 
however, are unequal in merit. The finaleis weak. . 

Griitzmacher is teaching at the Cologne Conservatory. 
He is the son of the first ‘cellist in the Weimar Orchestra, 
and a relative of the famous Dresden ‘cellist. 


The soloist of the fifth Nikisch Philharmonic concert was 
Petschnikoff, in the place of César Thomsor, who had been 
announced. I believe Sarasate was originally intended for 
this concert. Petschnikoff played the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo and he did nobly with it. He played the first move- 
ment with great breadth of style and with remarkable 
virtuosity. I never heard the cadenza better played. In 
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the last movement, which is horribly difficult, not over 
grateful, and so long that it rarely holds the attention of the 
hearer till the last, he was technically not fully equal to his 
task, especially in right arm technic. A peculiar accident 
happened tq him near the end. He lost his grip on the 
bow and it fell out of his hand. The suddenness with 
which the orchestra noticed it and came to a stop was 
laughable. The mishap caused a painful panse and put a 
damper on the audience, so that the artist’s success was 
not as great as it otherwise would have been. 

It falls to my lot here to give an account of three piano 
recitals, which would. ordinarily be out of place in my col- 
umn, but which deserve notice in Tue Musica. Courier, 
and which Mr. Floersheim for various reasons could not 
attend. 

The first of these was given by Ernest Hutcheson in 
Bechstein Hall on November 30. This young artist's name 
is already very favorably known to the readers of Tue 
Musica, Courier. His program was: 

Praeludium und Fuge D dur (Orgel)...........+-.+00+ J. S. Bach 


Pantasle, OB. 81: ;.. cchdpes ss ccctinvescdigesccecseshe R. Schumann 

Moments musicals (Nos, 2, 3, 4).......-.sseeecseeress F. Schubert 

WCGGO . oo. co dcetds ccc oesubeccctosncesccseases sence F. Chopin 
Op. 25, No. 3. 


. 10, No. 12, 

. 25, No. 6. 

. 10, No, 8. 

. 25, No. 11, 
Etude de Concert, F moll.. 
Rhapsodie, No. 14 
Variationen und Fuge aberein Thema von Handel....J. Brahms 

Artistically Hutcheson eclipsed all of his previous efforts 
in Berlin. The Bach fugue was given with crystal-like clear- 
ness and perfect conception. Hutcheson knows how to 
bring out the strong points of a Bach fugue as few pianists 
do. In the Schumann fantasie he was not so successful ; he 
was rather too cool and calculating. On the other hand, 
the Schubert Moments Musicals, especially Nos. 3 and 4, 
which are bright, effective, short pieces, were exquisitely 
performed. Also in the Chopin studies he did splendid 
work, In No. 12 he displayed an astonishing left hand 
technic, notwithstanding that he was suffering from a sore 
thumb, and had to use in consequence rather more pedal 
than he otherwise would have employed. 

When Cramer first heard Alexander Dreyschock, who 
was noted for his remarkable left hand technic, he said : 
‘* That man has no left hand; he has two right hands.” 
The same may be said of Hutcheson. 

In study No.6 his pearly scales came into full play. 
This was demauded da capo. In No.8, which is slow and 
dreamy in character, he showed, more than in any of the 
others, the genuine Chopin mood. No. 11, the most diffi- 
cult of all, was given with breadth, abandon and perfect 
execution. It was an interesting interpretation that 
Hutcheson gave of these Chopin études. The Liszt rhap- 
sody was, of course, superbly played. Hutcheson has the 
virtuosity and the brilliant bravura style necessary for 
works of their genre. Then, too, he sprinkled quite a good 
sized pinch of red pepper into it, by way of flavor. His 
performance of the Brahms variations was also notable for 
finish and depth. He was most enthusiastically applauded 
throughout the evening, and at the end of his program He 
granted several encores, the most effective of which were 
Mendelssohn's Characterstiick in E major and his own 
transcription of the Walkiirenritt. 


; » oh Se EN e seed bUIGENS 04.0% sued F. Liszt 


The second piano recital was given by the English en- 
semble pianists, Ross and Moore, in Bechstein Hall De- 
cember 7. These young artists make a specialty of play- 
ing on two pianos compositions that were written for one. 
They played three preludes in F, B flat and E flat, four 
études and the F minor ballad by Chopin, the twelfth 
rhapsody by Liszt, a Jensen idyl, Sinding’s variations in E 
flat minor, and a Clementi sonata. 

I heard but one-half of their program. The ensemble of 


the artists is admirable; they played like one person. | 


Technically they left nothing to be desired, and musically 
they were artistic and interesting. Spontaneity is neces- 
sarily somewhat lacking in a performance of this kind, but 
this was compensated for by the exquisite finish and the 
perfect ensemble of the two artists, and also by the novelty 
of the thing. They do not play merely with the finished 
mechanism of two machines, but with intelligence, and 
with the conception that bespeaks high aspirations and 
careful study. 

Ross and Moore are to concertize in numerous cities 
of Germany during the season. May they achieve the 
success they deserve ! 


On the 6th Teresa Carrefio gave a recital at the Sing- 
akademie before a large and unusually musical and 
representative audience. She played a conventional pro- 
gram, beginning with Bach and ending with Lizst, with 
Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann interspersed. A fasci- 
nating woman is Carrefio, and a great pianist. In the first 
part of her program she made no impression ; she was cool 
and the audience was cool. She soon began to warm up to 
her work, however; her playing became more interesting 
wlth each new work, and by the time she had reached the 
last numbers the audience was wild with enthusiasm. I 
never heard her play with such abandon, such superb 
mastery, and such élan. /¢ was grand / 

ArtTuur M, ABELL. 





Dresden Letter. 
DRESDEN, January 6, 1896. 

FIRST-RATE star, Willy Burmester, was expect- 
ed to open the January concerts, and we hoped tohave 
all our best wishes for a musical enjoyment fulfilled; but 
alas! in vain. The concert bas been put off, or at least 
postponed, on account of illness of the great violinist, 
which fact, as well as the illness, we sadly regret. Another 
star, however, is in sight—Frédéric Lamond, the eminent 
pianist, whom we are going to hear on January 16. Bach, 
Beethoven and Schumann will be the chief features of his 
program. Further, a Grieg-abend is announced by Emil 
Kronke, assisted by Mrs. Rappoldi, Miss Adelina Herms, 
Messrs. Petri and Béckmann. Also Franziskus, by 
Edgar Tinel, is in preparation by the Philharmonic 

chorus, under the directorship of Mr. Kurt Hoesel. 

The artistic performances of the last month of the past 
year were a triumph for American artists as well as Amer- 
ican social pleasures, among which the kirmess and the 
bazaar got up for the benefit of the Church of St. John 
formed all the talk of the day. These occurrences must 
simply be stamped as signal successes, in which many 
American ladies and gentlemen shared, z. ¢., the Medames 
Sutro, Meysenburg, Stevenson, Vail, Fairbanks and others, 
the Misses Meysenburg, Bishop, Logie, &c., and the gentle- 
men, Messrs. Fairbanks, Shorey and many others, of course, 
whose names space does not allow me to mention, all most 
unselfish and untiring in their labors for the good purpose. 

Among American artists Mrs. Teresa Carrefio deserves 
the first medal. In her piano recital on December 10 she 
was received with the usual furious applause and played in 
the brilliant style which has made her famous. 

The American singer Miss Edith Walker, now prima 
donna of the Vienna Opera, assisted in the concert of the 
Dresden Liedertafel on December 8. Her talent and brill- 
iant voice resources have on previous occasions been so 
favorably criticised in this paper by Mr. Otto Floersheim 
that further reports on my part seem unnecessary. An- 
other American singer (like Miss Walker, also a former 
pupil of Fraulein Orgeni), Miss Edith Bagg, gave a concert 
of her own here on December.7, which I was unable to at- 
tend on account of other engagements. 

The criticisms in the papers were on the whole very en- 
couraging. 


Henri Bramsen, of Copenhagen; Henry Such, of Lon- 
don, and Miss Othilia Frisch, Copenhagen, gave a concert 
here on December 12; it was not a brilliant success. Of 
these three Mr. Bramsen seemed to be the best, which is 
not saying very much, for he played in a musicianly man- 
ner his Nippsachen selections, a berceuse by Cui, Spinner- 
lied by Popper, and a nocturne by Klengel. Asan encore 
he gave the Chopin-Sarasate nocturne. Henry Such played 
the Bach chiaconna in a schoolmasterly, dry way. His 
other numbers, which I could not wait for—Zephyr, by 
Hubay, and the Paganini-Wilhelmj variations—were said 
to have been better renditions by far. The singer, Miss 
Frisch, has a yery sympathetic, fresh voice, which is still 
uncultured, or at least not enough cultured for the concert 
platform. Her numbers consisted of a most beautiful 
selection of Northern songs by Hejse Kjerulf (of which the 
very beautiful Alle Glocken had to be repeated), Grieg and 
Dannstrém. Her introductory number, the Jewel aria 
from Faust, was technically not duly mastered. 

The first grand concert of the Bach Verein under the lead 
of Mr. Waldemar von Baussnern occurred on December 
14. The chorus consisted of more than 200 ladies and gen- 
tlemen. The soloists were the Misses Ottermann and 
Witting, and Messrs. Mann (tenor) and Franck (basso). This 
concert I could not attend on account of a private musicale 
at Miss Natalie Haenisch’s at the same hour. Miss Haen- 
isch’s pupils were generally acknowledged not only by the 
“public” (the invited guests), but also by the press, the 
artistic endeavors of the young ladies being favorably 
mentioned even by the Dresdener Zeitung, whose critic, 
Ludwig Hartmann, honored the performance by his pres- 
ence. Miss Dora Koehler, often mentioned in the columns 
of this paper, carried off the palm of the evening with songs 
from Brahms (Von ewiger Liebe) and Schumann. The 
young lady will soon be heard in concerts here and else- 
where. Some young Americans, including the Misses 
Sheldon, Clark and Willien, did their teacher great 
credit. 

The program of the third symphony concert by the 
Royal Orchestra comprised the Mendelssohn A minor sym- 
phony, but oh! what old-fashioned music it was at the side 
of the following number, Till Eulenspiegel, by Richard 
Strauss. As this most original composition has been so 
worthily criticised in the last number of this paper by Mr. 
Floersheim, whose opinion of the work thoroughly corre- 
sponds with mine, I need not say more about it. The 
Hollindische Damen Quartet, which assisted, had an enor- 
mous success; the chief attraction of the performances 
seemed to me not only the perfect ensemble but the simple. 
unassuming execution of the Volkslieder—a non plus ultra 
treatment which made a deep impression. 

Lucrezia Borgia, by Donizetti, after an interval of many 
years saw the light of the stage again a few days ago in our 
opera house. The title part was histrionically a model one 
by Mrs. Charlotte Huhn, the newly engaged member of 
our opera personnel. The lady as a dramatic actress cov- 
ered herself with glory. Her costumes were magnificent. 
Her voice in the upper registers bore signs of wear or per- 
haps some occasional indisposition. Besides, the easy 
Italian way of singing does not seem Mrs. Huhn's style ; 
the performance, however, was a decided success, being 
grand and broad in conception. Fraulein von Chavanne as 
Maffio Orsino was cordially applauded, and forced to re- 
peat the drinking song. Herr Erl Gennaro was not at his 
best ; Scheidemantel (Don Alfonso) good, almost beyond 
criticism. The house was crowded from pit to dome. 

Mr. Bruns, a new tenor, lately sang Lohengrin here for 
the first time. He is still a Zukunfts singer; that means to 
say, not equal to such an important réle. He has a good 
voice but no figure. A stout Lohengrin is not the taste of 
everybody. Mr. Zugel, another newcomer, took the part 
of Marcie/ in the Huguenots very indifferently. On Christ- 
mas Day Fraulein Teleky took the part of Venus in Tann- 
biduser on account of the illness of the other representative 
of the part. I did not attend the representation, but I hear 
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she was the most beautiful Venus i 
treatment of the vocal part I was not i 

La Vivandiére, by Godard, as well as Bizet’s Djamileh, 
will be brought out here before long. 

My readers have heard of an Italian opera Griseldis, by 
Giulio Cottrau, which no doubt will soon be known in Ger- 
many. Through the kindness of a friend I was lucky 
enough to get a copy of the book in a. very poetic German 
translation, which I enjoyed very much, The text book 
alone is an interesting literary production and the music is 
said to be well worthy of the poem by those who know it, 
very impressive, charming and of great melodic invention, 
the form thoroughly differing from that of the newest 
veristic Italian school, 

Madame Judic was announced to act two evenings in the 
Residenz Theater, but was prevented from doing so by ill- 
ness—some people say for want of an audience, for no 
tickets were in demand. We never saw the slightest sign 
of the famous fat French actress in Dresden. 

A. Inoman, 
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Christmas Music in Paris. 


6 RUE MARBEUP, 
PARIS, December 30, 1895, 


O hear Guilmant improvise upon the noéls is 
worth a trip to Paris. 

By special invitation a little band of Americans assem- 
bled on Christmas Eve at La Trinité, to listen to the famous 
midnight mass there. Ata quarter before 12 0’clock Mr. 
Guilmant arrived, and after greeting us most cordially un- 
locked the door leading to the organ gallery. The church 
was brilliantly lighted, and the various altars were all 
ablaze with glowing tapers. A vast crowd of people 
surged in, until there was even no more standing room. 
From our lofty position at the west end we had a perfect 
view of this magnificent scene, but better still, we felt our- 
selves in the presence of a master, and were prepared to 
thoroughly enjoy his exquisite harmonies and witness his 
marvelous skill. 

Mr. Theodore Salomé was in his accustomed place, and 
presided over the chancel organ with dignity and devotion. 
The choir consisted only of men, as the little boys had 
been sent to bed in order to be fresh for the 9 o'clock ser- 
vice on Christmas Day; therefore three short masses were 
sung by the tenors and basses, and Mr. Salomé accom- 
panied with rare expressive taste. 

During the first part of the service, and while the vari- 
ous priests were ‘‘ saying mass,’’ Mr. Guilmant had little 
to do besides playing the usual responses, but from the time 
the beautiful old Adeste Fideles was given out he scarcely 
took his fingers from the keyboards, and for nearly an 
hour improvised upon one noél after another, until his 
auditors were fairly entranced with his genius. The skill 
with which he contrasted the different themes, the inter- 
weaving of elaborate contrapuntal ideas, the artistic de- 
velopment of short motives, and the wonderful richness 
and originality of his modulations created the liveliest in- 
terest and keenest delight. The sympathetic glances and 
admiring nods thus awakened gave evidence of the most 
rapt attention, genuine appreciation, and intense satisfac- 
tion. 

Without interruption Mr. Guilmant interspersed between 
his improvisations a number of appropriate selections from 
his extensive repertory, one of which was the prelude in C 
major in 9-8 time, by dear old Bach, which is supposed to 
have been composed for a wedding festivity, then the third 
rhapsody of Saint-Saéns, Still another was a new Christ- 
mas offertoire and a set of highly interesting variations by 
Guilmant himself, upon the noél Puer Nobis, and then he 
extemporized upon an ancient carol, which he said is very 
popular with the French people. It is quite simple, but 
exceedingly melodious, and has a very pleasing rhythm. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Guilmant was most happy in 
this, as he is himself the personification of amiability. One 
could readily see that he loved his art, and he must have 
been happy in thus giving expression to his thoughts. 

Like an inspiration, the familiar Adeste Fideles seemed 
to grow out of this popular old noél, and gradually it as- 
sumed the most majestic proportions, . Like a grand old 
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cathedral, upon approaching it nearerjand nearer from afar, 
at first one sees only the highest pinnacles, then the em- 
blematic spires themselves, as. they point toward the sky. 
Little by little every outline of the magnificent structure 
shapes itself, until we stand breathless at the very portals, 
and finally as we are ushered within the temple, resplend- 
ant with its ‘myriad lights, and watch the procession of 
priests and attendants in their gorgeous robes, we remain 
speechless with emotion. And so it was with the sublime 
and stately religious march woven out of the sweet and 
sacred Christmas carols, and which formed the finale of 
this memorable midnight service. 

A remarkably interesting series of chamber concerts is 
being given here this winter by Ludovic Breitner, one of 
the most-esteemed of Parisian pianists, who formerly re- 
sided in Vienna. Mr. Breitner is a splendid musician and 
a most admirable pianist. His touch is unusually sensi- 
tive and musical. He phrases delightfully, and shades 
in a most.refined and admirable manner. Altogether he 
is a superior ensemble player. His corps of assistants is 
selected from the best artists of Paris, and his programs so 
far have contained many works of extraordinary merit 
and interest, as for instance the Trio, op. tor, of Brahms; 
a suite for piano and violinby Schutt; the quintet, op. 163, 
of Schubert, a brilliant set of variations for two pianos, of 
Sinding, in which Mr. Breitner had. the assistance of the 
popular Parisian pianist, Monsieur Diemer. 

At the last concert Madame Breitner made her first ap- 
pearance here in a concerto for two violins, by Bach, in 
which she was assisted by Mr. Remy, who has taken the 
first violin part in each concert thus far of the series. Ma- 
dame Breitner played with charming grace and dignity, 
pure intonation, and perfect equipoise. An important 
novelty of this program was a sonata, op. 8, for piano and 
violin, by Camille Chevillard, in which the piano part was 
played by the composer. The work is extremely elaborate 
and calls for technical ability of the highest order. It was 
played, however, with surprising facility, and produced an 
unmistakable impression. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood was invited while in Paris 
this fall to play at one of these concerts, but on account 
of pressing engagements at home he was compelled to de- 
cline. Both Messrs. Colonne and Lamoureux, the two 
leading orchestral conductors here, heard M1. Sherwood, 
and were very much pleased with his playing. 

Camille Saint-Saéns treated him with the utmost cor- 
diality, and was enthusiastic over his extraordinary ability. 
It seemed, therefore, most unfortunate that Mr. Sherwood 
was obliged to return so soon to the States. The proba- 
bilities, however, are that he will make an extensive concert 
tour over here next year. 

Recently I had the pleasure of attending a festival ser- 
vice at the church of St. Ambroise, one of the oldest and 
largest in Paris, where Mr. Georges MacMaster is choir- 
master and chancel organist, the large organ being presided 
over by Mr. Piffaretti, the talented chorus conductor at the 
Opéra Comique, and who is also connected with the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Musicin a similar capacity. Al- 
though an Englishman by birth, Mr. MacMaster has been 
in Paris so many years that he considers himself quite a 
Frenchman, He has a very large circle of friends here, 
and is esteemed by all asa true gentleman and most accom- 
plished musician. His compositions for the organ have 
the merit of being pleasingly effective and interesting 
without making inordinate technical demands upon the 
player; they are therefore especially useful for the average 
organist, for whom they were intended, and should become 
better known in America. A new set of organ pieces by 
Mr. MacMaster is now about being published. 

Upon the occasion above mentioned the church was 
crowded to the doors, and music played the most impor- 
tant part in the celebration. A new and effective organ 
had recently been placed behind the high altar by Merklin 
& Co., builders of the famous grand organ in the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, and other noted organs in Paris, and 
Mr. MacMaster used it with telling effect and excellent 
judgment. The choir of men and boys are very well 
trained, and sang the following program in a highly satis- 
factory manner: O Salutaris, Gounod; Ave Maria, Nieder- 
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meyer; Tu es Petrus, Clement Loret; Tantum Ergo, Schu- 
bert; Laudate Dominum, Adam. 

Ten days ago Mr. MacMaster ‘gave an organ recital in 
Christ Church, Neuilly, just outside the city limits, and I 
attended in company with two of Guilmant’s organ pupils, 
Mr. C. H. Galloway, of St. Louis, and Mr. D.E. Crozier, of 
Harrisburg. Both are working very hard and have re- 
ceived special marks of favor from their teacher. The 
program of organ music contained such names as Bach, 
Handel, Guilmant, Dubois, Loret, &c., and Mr. MacMas- 
ter played several of his own compositions. 

He was assisted by Mrs. MacMaster, who hasa very pleas- 
ing soprano voice, and sings most intelligently; alsq by Mr. 
Dumas, who sings at St. Ambroise, and ‘has a superb bari- 
tone voice; Mr. Magnus, violinist, and Mr. Griffith, the or- 
ganist of Christ Church. 

One day MacMaster and I called at the factory of the 
Mustel Sons, manufacturers of the famous French harmo- 
niums, who have carried off a dozen or more medals and 
prizes for their wonderful inventions. Their harmonium- 
celesta is not to be compared with the ordinary cabinet 
organ, nor indeed with the modern pipe organ. It is some- 
thing quite unique, and susceptible of the most delicate 
and subtle expression imaginable. The instrument is con- 
structed upon scientific and artistic principles, and every 
detail is carefully considered. 

The action is as perfect as hands can make it, and the 
voicing is little short of marvelous. Every degree and 
variety of expression is as possible upon it as with the 
human voice, or the violin, and although it is essentially 
an organ for the salon or small hall, it is sufficiently pene- 
trating and effective for the largest acditoriums. All the 
greatest French musicians admire the Mustel harmoniums, 
and most of them have composed more or less for it, 

Saint-Saéns acknowledges to have been made captive 
by it, and Massenet, Guilmant, Dubois, Widor, César 
Franck, Gigout, Rousseau, Gounod, Lemmens, Lefebure- 
Wely, Loret, Mailly and others have written especially for 
this little instrument. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest players of the harmo- 
nium is Mr. Alphonse Mustel, grandson of the original in- 
ventor. He played piece after piece for us, until we were 
amazed at his remarkable skill and the marvelous effects 
produced. Mr. H. P. Toby, who has written a great deal 
for this organ, and is famous here for his playing upon it, 
was present. and charmed us with a number of his own 
compositions. 

I had become somewhat familiar with the peculiarities 
of the Mustel harmonium through the remarkable virtu- 
osity of Mr. J. H. Coward, of London, whose playing com- 
pletely charmed mea number of 'yearsago. Mr, Coward 
not only thoroughly understands the instrument, but he 
has a genius for playing it. Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Gou- 
nod, Guilmant and other French artists have all acknowl- 
edged the superiority of M. Coward's performances. 

Two recitals of special interest will be given at the Salle 
Erard here next month by two young American pianists. 
The first, which takes place on the 13th, is by Mr. W. 
Ward Stephens, of New York, who after studying in 
America with William H, Sherwood, went to Berlin and 
Vienna. At the present time he is auginenting his reper- 
tory with Mr. Breitner. His program will include the E 
flat concerto of Liszt, and a trio of Brahms, 

The other recital, which occurs on the 17th, will be given 
without assistance by Mr. Albert Lockwood, who has been 
studying over here for the past ten years, apparently with 
the utmost diligence and resolution. The first five or six 
years were spent at the Leipsic Conservatory, where he 
won the title of ‘‘the young American with the colossal 
technic;’’ then he went to Vienna and studied three 


years or more with Leschetizky, and without doubt heac- 
quired there a certain charm of touch and fluency which 
will render his playing distinguished. Mr. Lockwood 
spent last year in Florence, with Busoni, who recognized 
in him not only a splendidly developed technic, but rare in- 
dividual qualities which are to be fownd only in great 
artists. One of these qualities is modesty, and when cou- 
pled with real merit, as it is in this case, | am safe in pre- 
dicting something quite out of the ordinary. 

America will have reason to be proud of this young man. 

Yours very truly, CLARENCE Eppy. 
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8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, CHAMPS-ELYSEES, 
PARIS, January 12, 1896. 


CHAMINADE ON COMPOSITION AND INTERPRETATION. 

Science does not hinder inspiration, but inspiration may be 
greatly hindered by lack of science.—Cécile Chaminade, Paris. 
“ATO, it all comes easy, or it does not come at 

all,” says the popular French composer, speaking 
of the brain-taxing developments of orchestration, chorus 
writing, &c., fora woman. 

Strangely enough, Liszt made the same remark in the 
same connection. 

This, however, must not be taken in the sense in which 
immature composers, players, singers, &c., assert : 

“Oh, I do not have to work, you know ; it all comes nat- 
ural to me!” 

On the contrary, the above excellent maxim is that by 
which the gifted speaker works. ‘‘ Of course,” she adds, 
‘‘one must be so master of the science that inspiration 
moves along upon it as ships sail out on waves of the sea.” 

Without knowledge of the means inspiration is handi- 
capped, and the creator stands still, or at best turns around 
in the same spot. This it is which makes variety and orig- 
inality possible. Science is the interpreter of inspiration. 

Chaminade went through all the toil of harmony, compo- 
sition, fugue, counterpoint, before she could clothe her 
musical ideas, which without these would be banal or in- 
comprehensible. She began to hear harmonies at seven, 
but a serious study of piano preceded infant prodigy per- 
formances, and the regular eourse of art gymnastics has 
all been passed through. 

Her family is all musical, father and mother both being 
good musicians, whence comes her born talent. 

It is not so much the actual words which inspire music, 
she says, as the general sentiment ; the mise en scéne, so 
to speak, of which the words may be very good or very poor 
exponents. It is the dramatic element in a poem, not its 
thought, its philosophy or its expression which stirs the 
music sense. 

Above all, the meaning must be very apparent, the ex- 
pression straight and clear. This is why so many exquisite 
poetic subtleties cannot be set to musie, and why such banal 
words may be found in songs. 

Aside from this general dramatic appeal a poem stirs in- 
dividually. What moves to music in one will not in an- 
other. It is a temperamental appeal. 

Sometimes, however, it may be that several musicians 
without feeling this sense may essay the writing to a 
strongly dramatic subject simply because it is dramatic. 
They write as an experiment, feeling that all the music 
wants is musical expression. This is artificial, however, 
and has nothing in common with real musical expression. 

A case in point is that of the five celebrated composers 
who during the French Revolution wrote music to a stupid 
poem on a dramatic subject by an unknown writer. To be 
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be no experimenting to ‘please the public, or the work is all 
false, and can have but a short-lived success, if success at 
all. It will be interesting to singers to hear Mile. Chami- 
nade speak of them from a composer's standpoint. 

It is perfectly incomprehensible, she says, the absence of 
thought that the average singer shows in a common song. 
She sometimes wonders if they think at all, so distorted do 
her‘writings become in their hands. The trouble seems to 
come from their wholly circumscribed and personal outlook. 

They think of nothing*but the voice part, which of course 
reduces their power to’a minimum, as voice, words and 
music must become an ensemble in order to produce any 
effect. The phrasing is absolutely idiotic at times and in- 
dicates a total absence of the musician in the singer. 

As a general thing they are obliged to study her songs 
with her, in which case she is often obliged to graft her 
ideas parrot-like, so that a sort of wooden sentiment is kept 
up to save the composition from ridicule. Some, of course, 
apprehend the spirit very quickly. Others, again, divine it 
without suggestion. 

(I remember once hearing Mr. Pecher, of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York, say that of all the musicians he ever 
came across he never met one who could so divine a com- 
position as Olive Fremstoed, the contralto, now, by the way, 
divining the music at the Cologne Opera House). 

Of course there are shades of sentiment which must be 
suggested by a composer, points which no one can guess, 
but as artists singers should have this intuitive or divin- 
ing power. Either from some lack in their make up or 
through imperfect education this supreme quality is seldom 
possesed by them. 

Plangon is a distinct exception, being the best inter- 
preter of Chaminade songs that the writer has known. 
Calvé, too, in the Slave song, and in the l’'Anneau d’Ar- 
gent, gave the most perfect unsuggested interpretation she 
has ever heard of any of her works. Of course there are 
types of songs which suit certain singers and do not suit 
others. A dramatic nature sings a dramatic song better 
than a sentimental one, of course, and vice versa. 

But what is to be done when a sentimental young girl 
sees herself dramatic, and vice versa? The great mass of 
singers just sing with their voices and never get even so 
far as to think which they are. 

In line with the subject of musical movement so often 
referred to in these columns, Mile. Chaminade says there 
is one thing she cannot positively comprehend, and that is, 
why people do not sing in the correct movement, as she 
always indicates it by strict metronome. 

«I would rather they would sing out of tune, sing false 
notes, have a bad accompanist, anything rather than take 
a composition faster or slower than I have in mind for it. 
It isagony. The distortion and murder in this way are 
terrible. ° 

** Movement is two-thirds of the interpreter’s guide and 
nothing is more grossly neglected.” 

Even if temperament suggests a slower or quicker mo- 
tion, the suggestion of the composer should be the musi- 
cian's law. Enough is left to individuality in the shading, 
phrasing and undercurrents of warmth and color which 
cannot be indicated. 


I suppose their metronomes get out of time as do clocks, . 


and so they go and come too early or toolate. I am in- 
clined to think that lack of attention, through not knowing 


its importance, is at the bottom of this, and below that the’ 


wholly superficial estimate of music by many singers. 

Speaking more broadly on this subject of movement, 
Chaminade says that in the case of the chef d’orchestre 
there is often a struggle between metronome and tempera- 
ment. He frequently commences in strict tempo, but 
unconsciously drops slower or moves faster, according to 
his nature. 

Proof of this is that all the German directors—Mottl, 
Levi, Reinecke, &c.—all play the same works in slower tempo 
than do our French conductors; and moreover, of the 
Frenchmen, he moves most quickly his orchestra who is 


himself the most hurried and nervous in his nature. Some 
of this is unconscious, some of it intentional, as it comes to 
them that way according totem rhythm. Speak- 
ing of that interesting subject, the thought underlying un- 
named and undescriptive music, this interesting French- 
woman says that the germ in such a composition is wholly 
musical, a purely musical idea, a state of the soul, so to 
speak. Subject must not be sought for as in the descriptive 
or dramatic work. The musical idea comes as a reflection 
of the condition of mind. With some it remains an un- 
formed drift, as in improvisation ; with others it is devel- 
oped under rules to form the sonata, concerto or symphony. 

If systematically, or rather uninterruptedly, written and 
correctly interpreted such a composition should compel a 
similar conception in the listener. But look what is be- 
tween! First, the danger that in developing the composer 
loses sight of his ‘‘soul state,” and the mechanism of ar- 
rangement takes its place. Then we get that bizarre accu- 
mulation of correct varieties which is so common just now. 
Second, the possibility of the interpreters not catching the 
germ, and so getting lost in the execution ; and third, prob- 
ability of the audience being untrained in development 
knowledge, and so the germ is lost uponthem. That is 
what makes this style of writing an unending study. 

An unfathomable study, music, deep as the length of the 
individual plumb lines dropped into it. Thank God that 
the plumb lines lengthen with the dropping ! 

In speaking of the ways of guarding musical thoughts 
which come, 1 remember hearing Mr. Horatio Parker, of 
Yale College, say: “I am willing to lose all that does not 
come back.” 

_ Mile. Chaminade made the same remark. 

“IT think that whatever is serious and important comes 
back,” were her words. ‘“‘ No doubt we lose much, but 
none of it is of our own volition, and no thought of real 
value could be lost, once sent to us.” 

She is gifted with a remarkable memory, however. Har- 
mony and melody are inseparable in her mind in creation. 
She cannot imagine a melody without its accompaniment, 
All comes very distinctly to her mind, before the writing, 
which is the result of mature plan. 

Unconscious plagiarism she knows to be possible, She 
remembers writing a phrase almost parallel with one of 
Moszkowski, of which she had never heard. People can 
avoid this in relation to the works of the masters which as 
study are familiar, but with temp writing it is 
almost unavoidable. 

(I suppose this is because so much contemp writ- 
ing is based on the masters. Ifa writer is absolutely sin- . 
cere—z. ¢., is expressing instead of writing—this should 
seldom occur, as all real thought is separate in different 
persons, like parallel lines.) 

As to the question of translation, Chaminade says that 
most of her songs are perfect parodies in English, not only 
on account of the difference in the meanings conveyed by 
misfit words and sentences, but because the sounds of 
one language fit only with the music written for it. All 
change from that union is distorted misrepresentation. 
She is at present at work on a series of six choruses on six 
different subjects suggested by words of Silvestre, also on 
a lyric drama of which details later. She does not write 
when not in the spirit, finding that she can accomplish 
more by waiting, but she keeps her spirit open and recep- 
tive, by reading and communion with the masters. 

WHERE ARE THE SINGERS? 

An impressive object lesson is afforded in the present 
vocal condition of Paris. Everybody acknowledges that 
now is the hour of opportunity for the establishment of a 
vocal reputation in France. Better paying districts are 
capturing the artists, who conclude that the time to make 
hay is while the sun shines. The Paris ranks are depleted ; 
the managers do not know where to turn. 

For example, a girl straight from America 
through Paris is heard accidentally by the director of Grand 
Opéra. She is only one of our ordinary choir singers at 











true the appeal must be to the individuality. There must 





** Has attracted so much attention of late in the musical world.” 
—Musical Times. 
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“The interest it immediately excited, and still sustains, bears 
witness to the value of Mr. Smith’s researches in the science of 
physiology for the benefit of musicians.”—Musical News. 


“ Wonderful work is being done by Mr. Macdonald Smith in the 
application of his new system He is giving hundreds of 
lessons by mail with the very best results.” —Musical Courier. 


Complete Course of Six Lessons by Mail, 3 Guineas ($16.00). 
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Lecture at Musical Association, Trinity College, &c., post free, 
seven stamps (ldc, stamps). 
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home, cannot sing one word of French, and does not know 
a word of repertory, not to speak of the lack of all the 
importantant preparation that goes to make an actress. 
But she has the vocal organ and natural vocal emission. 
Starving, he jumps at the chance, engages her, pays her 
salary from last November to next May or June probably, 
before there is any possible chance of a début. And she 
was only a week in Paris! 

For another singer in the same possible cast he has 
taken a girl with a‘‘ still smalt voice” from the Opéra 
Comique whom he is ‘‘ bringing up” under the same con- 
ditions with much expense and little prospect. An “‘ar- 
tiste ” from the Opéra Comique sang in a concert here last 
night who made people wince and close their ears by her 
deplorable performance. Nothing but the prospect of the 
exquisite Schubert quintet, which was to follow, kept many 
in their seats. A so-called ‘‘ finished” American student 
sang in public here last week. The widest stretch of 
imagination could not see success in the performance which 
the number of foreigners doing their best sought to make 
satisfactory. There was absolutely nothing to tempt the 
most starving impresario to a venture in the case. The 
supports to leaders here in the various theatres often do 
more harm than good to the representation. 

** We have to bear with what you complain of,” says a 
manager, ‘‘ because how can we replace them?” Yet 
Paris is the so-called vocal headquarters of the globe ; the 
one and only nursery for operatic talent, 

The town is teeming with professors and with students 
all filled with an ambition that would sell three years of 
their lives foran appearance in the Opéra or Opéra Comique 
hére—and not one to be found—not one! that is, com- 
paratively. 

One would imagine a perfect delta of streams of satis- 
factory singers emptying incessantly into the Opéra re- 
hearsal stage; women capable as musicians, perfect in 
French, more or less gifted as actresses, and with the réper- 
toire necessary to the French stage. 

All these professors have been here in Paris all their 
lives, or their teaching lives. They know what is needed 
and are supposed to be qualified to impart the necessities ; 
yet the demand is suffering for supply. What is the matter 
with the supply ? 

Of course there are periodsof dearth in genius, Greatness 
by wholesale one does not expect. Heaven does not rain 
genius upon the earth, The bad governmental manage- 
ment of the resources of the universe creating an epoch of 
unparalleled selfishness, egotism and personality, true great- 
ness is almost impossible in this age. But one is justified 
in looking for agreeable efficiency at least, and for a har- 
vest of trained soldiers in the regiments of art. 

What is the matter? Isit that the art of the prima donna 
cannot be taught? Is it that professors are all at sea, and 
that their efforts are all in vain ; or is it that born gift alone 
succeeds, and can succeed of itself without the intervention 
of teachers ? 

It cannot be the question of salary ; there are scores of 
foreign singers annually in Paris who would willingly sing 
for nothing for a year or two to achieve the Parisian 
prestige. 

What is it, what is it? Somebody answer! Tur Musica. 
Courter asks for information. Perhaps we are mistaken, 
perhaps there are many more results than we know of. As 
before stated, Tuz Musica. Courter will devote columns to 
the names of all the pupils, good, bad and indifferent, that 
have been supplied to the lyric academies of Paris during 
the year 1895. 

Where are the nine? 


LES MIETTES. 


Paris is less one real great artist this morning. Sara is 
coiled up in a 4x2 berth on the steamer La Champagne 
bound for America, Voila some one who merits the name 
of ‘‘artist,” born with both instinct and personality, 
trained in the minutie of mechanism, absolutely free from 
all conventional trammels, not yet quite at the middle of the 
bridge where experience and years meet for the deadly 


combat, and with a human heart enlarged and enriched 
instead of being empoisoned by the life strife. 

: Beautiful. Calvé gave two bitter sighs when fame and 
fortune were laid at her feet by American favor. 

‘* Ah, that it had come at twenty!” and *‘ Ah, that I 
were the trained artist that Sarais!” 

Meantime, it’s a good wind that blows nobody bad luck. 
Thieves, thinking no doubt that the family would be occu- 
pied with the departure, entered the home of Maurice 
Bernhardt up here at Passy a few evenings ago and took 
off a quantity of choice bric-4-brac which the actress had 
gathered on her trips abroad. Evidently forehanded, the 
naughty people carried off also a fine English rifle, one of 
the great prides of the Bernhardt heir. 

A charming musical soirée was given last evening at the 
home of Mme. Ambre-Bonichére, widow of the lamented 
Emile Bonichére, who was maitre de chapelle at La 
Trinité, The pupils of Madame were assisted on the pro- 
gram by M. Chas. René, composer, known to many Ameri- 
cans; M. Paul Oberdoeffer, violinist, and a young pianist 
of promise, Mlle. Fernet. The Bach chaconne, L’Aube, by 
Emile Bonichére ; Reine Topaze, or Bee Song, by Victor 
Massé ; Bizet’s Fille de Perth, and Tarentelle, were among 
the first numbers of the program, the last half of. which 
contained works, instrumental and vocal, by M. René. 

An “‘ Evening with the Eddys” was interesting to Ameri- 
cans this week, the Guilmants and many young Americans 
being present. A new feature, too, was the playing of the 
Mustel organ by young M. Mustel, who has developed 
talents not only for representing but writing for the unique 
instrument. MM. Guilmant and Eddy played the Lamen- 
tation on piano and organ, and M. Guilmant showed the 
beauty of perfected manipulation, which is his gospel of art. 

*** Pretty well’ and ‘ very nicely’ do not do,” said he in 
speaking of this; ‘‘ things must be right.” 

Among the pianists present were Mr. Albert L. Lock- 
wood, who played admirably a Chopin polonaise; Mr. 
Stephens, Miss Apel, of Detroit, all three going to give re- 
citals here in a month or two. Mr. Humphrey, of St. 
Louis, De Rykert and Miss Ettinger sang, the latter to the 
enthusiasm which always follows her efforts. 

Mr. Eddy is another of those very Frew people who do 
not play accompaniments too loud. Astonishing the ab- 
sence of musicality in accompaniments, leading them to 
show off solo talent when called on to play perspective 
only ! 

Mr. Lockwood, a Leschetizky pupil, has more than com- 
mon sincerity and conscience for his art and seems free 
from bombast or mannerism. His program will consist of 
the Appassionata, two preludes and a ballad by Chopin, 
Bach Gigue and Siciliano, Bach-Tausig Toccata et Fugue, 
Rubinstein Nocturne and works by Brahms, Grieg and his 
master. 

Miss Apel intends to return to America after her concert 
in March. 

Mile. Chaminade, the composer, is an intimate friend of 
the Marsicks, and no one could be more delighted at the 
success of the violinist in America than she. 

The latest addition to Paris musical art is a group of 
singers and dancers from the Madagascar Court. They 
appear at the Folies-Bergére. 

Although there were some seventy pupils admitted to 
piano study in the Conservatoire this year only nine of 
those were for the superior class. Piano Conservatoire 
instruction does not mean learning to play pieces; it 
means learning to be musicians, of which piano playing is 
one department. There is a long probation to pass through 
before ‘‘ playing pieces” is reached, thank heaven ! 

Talk of Don Giovanni at the Opéra Comique. 

Among the leading singers of the Opéra at present is M. 
Noté, the baritone. His first success was made at Lille, 
where he created 7annhduser. Aside from a superb 
voice he is a manly, handsome man, and a good actor. 
He will, no doubt, be heard in America before long. 

Two sacred concerts will be given at the Opéra during 
Holy Week, a Requiem by Bruneau and a dramatic legend, 
Saint Georges, by Paul Vidal,among them. Two Prix de 


Rome and a Prix Rossini will also be represented. Fureurs 
d ’Gidipe. by Sacchini, will also be sung and a Bach gavot 
danced. 

Budding genius has nothing to complain of in this age 
from the world. It is rather the world who suffers in this 
age. 

Irving saw the Moor of Venice’at the Odéon this week. 
Patti came to town this morning. The music of the pan- 
tomime in which she represents the nightingale is by M. 
Andre Pollonais. 

M. Giraudet’s work on Delsarte is out in the French 
edition. There is the gospel for the teachers, if they did 
but know it! The work ought to be the basis of all art in- 
terpretation. The American edition is soon to appear. 
Every teacher ought to have it. 

Delle Sedie claims that any of his pupils could sing two 
operas as well as one in an evening. He could do it him- 
self with ease in hisday. His creed is ease, calm, reserve 
force, facility; the voice musical, the body subservient, 
the heart and spirit on fire. Delle Sedie’s pupils never 
look as if they were suffering from an attack of cholera 
when they sing. See his card on page 3 of this paper. 

The Monde Musial of Paris has adopted an excellent 
idea ; that of publishing in addition to its own excellent 
criticism of new works a review of the criticism of the 
various papers on the same composition. It makes inter- 
esting parallel reading, and will be still more interesting 
years hence. 

See this list of the season’s concerts already booked for 
the charming Salles Pleyel, rue Rochechouart, Paris. 


SaLtes PLEYEL. 
Grande Sadie. 
January 7—Mlle. Chattelyn. 
“ 9—Mlles. ( érasoli. 
‘“ 10--Mme, Vaillant. 
* 11—Société Nationale. 
‘“ 18—Mme. Saillard-Dietz. 
* 16—Mile. Wygcenowska. 
“ 17—M, Dumas. 
‘“ 18—Mme. Eme Rousseau. 
‘ 20—Mme. Roger Miclos. 
“ 21—M, Ed. Nadaud. 
* 23—M. Weingaertner. 
‘ 26—Mlle, Cortot (Eléves). 
‘“ 27—M. Houfflack. 
* 28—Mile. Muraour. 
‘*  30—Société des Compositeurs. 


Nouvelle Salle. 
January 8—M. A. Parent, en matinée. 
“  1J—Mlle. C.-B. de Monvel. 
a 15—Mlle. L’H6telier. 
“  15—M. Bild. 
“  17—Mile. Luranah. 
* 22—M. A. Parent, en matinée. 
‘“*  23—Mme. Carembat. 
“ 25—Mile. C.-B. de Monvei. 
“*  26—Société d'Art. 
‘* 27—Mme. Billa Manotte. 
“ 29—Mile. L’Hotelier, en matinée. 
Fanniz Epcar ‘l'HomMAs. 





Breslau.—The Bohn Singing Society of Breslau gave 
in December its sixty-first and sixty-second historical con- 
certs, at which motets by Orlando Lassus and Palestrina 
were performed, as well as portions of Heinrich Marsch- 
ner’s operas. 

Eve in Paradise.—The socialist Ulisse Barbieri, 
author of a drama, The Earthly Paradise, has brought an 
action against Messrs. Mascetti and Rindi, the librettist 
and composer of Eva, a new operetta. for violation of 
author’s rights. He asserts Eva is nothing else than his 
Earthly Paradise. 

Pollini.—With reference to a paragraph in a Hamburg 
paper stating that Theater Director P. was in difficulties on 
the Stock Exchange, Pollini writes that he is the only man- 
ager whose name begins with P., that he is not and was 
not in any financial difficulties, that he never speculated on 
"Change, and hence that the story is pure invention. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER. } 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 31, 1895, 


[* former years the Berlin music critics were wont 
to enjoy a short but uninterrupted vacation of at least 
a week or ten days during the time from Christmas until 
after New Year's. Such respite from arduous duty was all 
the more welcome of late years, as the number of musical 
entertainments has been so rapidly increasing that almost 
every evening brought at least two and sometimes three or 
more concerts which had to be attended. This year the 
rush has been so great that the former and old-established 
rule of no concerts during Christmas week had to be broken, 
and although the holidays themselves are still respected 
several of the intervening days were made use of by con- 
cert givers who were unable to secure other and perhaps 
more suitable dates. I noticed, however, the absence of 
some of the principal critics at these events, and the audi- 
euces, with the exception of the attendance of the Joachim 
Quartet Beethoven evening, were rather slim in size. 

The eight Joachim Quartet soireés are all through the 
season the most numerously frequented musical éntertain- 
ments, with the possible exception of the Royal Orchestra's 
symphony evenings. On extraordinary occasions, how- 
ever, such as last Saturday’s Beethoven evening, not a seat 
in the Singakademie could be found vacant in either the 
hall or the gallery, the boxes or upon the amphitheatrical 
podium. It goes without saying that the greatest possible 
enthusiasm prevailed, and I may add that the elevated 
Stimmung of the audience seemed to be of the most bene- 
ficial influence upon the performers (or was it vice versa ?), 
and once more I must say that with the exception of the 
Bonn Beethoven festival performances I have not heard 
the Joachim Quartet play with more finish of ensemble, 
and above all with more telling inspiration, than on this 
evening. 

On account of a previous concert, about which I shall 
have something to say right away, I was obliged to forego 
hearing the Beethoven E flat quartet, op. 74, but I was 
ravished with the scherzo of the G major quartet, op. 18, in 
which Joachim and his associates revelled with an artistic 
abandon that was perfectly irresistible. After this most 
finished of the earlier quartets of the master came his last 
and also greatest of works of this genre, the C sharp minor 
quartet, All the way through the performance was good, 
very good, nay excellent. Very piquant was the perform- 
ance of the presto, and the slow movement was sung so 
beautifully and played in such mellow, ripe style that the 
audience would surely have paid an agio to hear this adagio 
repeated. 

Prof. Halir still holds the position of second violinist in 
the Joachim Quartet in place of Prof. Kruse, who is in 


Australia. 
ee 


On the same evening two young lady vocalists were 
heard in a joint Lieder Abend in Bechstein Hall. They are 
stately, handsome, fine, queenly, and to some extent even 
beautiful girls, and they were in every way well matched. 
The one, Miss Susanne Triepel, 1 have had occasion to 
mention heretofore as possessing a soprano voice of pure 


quality and as being a thoroughly musical, though as yet 
not very experienced, concert singer. Her Lieder singjng 
is to me delightful, but it does not thrill me as does that of 
her partner, Miss Madge Lossen. This young lady has been 
proclaimed by some of the'critics as an alto; but I cannot 
class her as such, for, though she has command of some 
beautiful low notes, the timbre of her voice is to my ear de- 
cidedly not that of an alto but that of a mezzo soprano 
voice. Iam always guided in my classification of a vocalist 
by the timbre and not by the compass of the voice, and in 
the case of Miss Lossen I find a most pronounced mezzo 
soprano quality. The voice itself is very beautiful and 
noble in quality ; breathing, phrasing and pronunciation are 
decidedly good and musical. Still I noticed an occasional 
lack of warmth and strong feeling and, as a single, but 
grave fault, a tendency to flattening on high notes when 
taken accordingly. The same notes, F or F sharp, when 
attacked free were clean as a whistle, which shows that 
Miss Lossen has them in her compass and command and 
that constitutionally there is nothing the matter with her 
ear, but that her method in singing ascending musical 
phrases is somewhere at fault. How to avoid or rectify 
this fault I don’t know, as I am not a vocal teacher, but 
something should be done by a singer who has so many fine 
qualities and who will surely become a prominent concert 
singer one of these days. Both young ladies, if I mistake 
not, are vocal students of the Klindworth-Scharwenka Con- 
servatory. Their voices blended exquisitely in the lovely 
nocturne for soprano and alto from Berlioz’s Beatrice and 
Benedict, which gem, however, should, if possible, never 
be sung without the French master’s charming and char- 
acteristic orchestration and which is spoiled for me by a 
piano accompaniment, be it performed ever so tastefully 
and delicately. 

As a matter of interest to vocalists I append the full pro- 
gram of this rectal. 

Duett Notturno aus Beatrice und Benedict........... H. Berlioz 
Helisinds @ Laie OE ER J. Brahms 
Susanne Triepel. 

Mignon B LheGen) ois kl iii ee Bib ee cetok vee’ F. Schubert 
Meine ROG. ... .scdiwete iis eCibbive sideteds dh svea R. Schumann 
Magda Lossen. 

REMMONBOR GS 56.0 veri te « ccninthnends Hheresd i easrxeanver R. Wagner 

Bergnacht.. ) 
Kinderlied,. (*°°1Trttt tt eteeteeteteeeneeeasen sess ones 
Susanne Triepel. 
Duette— 
Der Ring 
Die Bescheidene.... 
Die Zuversicht 
Die Flucht 
Wie bist du meine Kénigin 
Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer.... 
Sehnsucht 


Be ist'S. . ccc cccceccccacdoccccdstecesesevvesousececs R. Schumann 
Das Madchen und der Schmetterling................. E, d’Albert 
Susanne Triepel. 


Mir war’s im Traume. 
L’anneau d’argent..........cccceeee. ccevecssceeres C. Chaminade 


VAMMIOB. 6 o5i55 dois bUE IE eda cbt dtcenvendeeti P. Cornelius 
Vetoes oi BFA GISELE 0 i Stside catbaties R. Schumann 
Magda Lossen. 


Duette— 
De BO «inc cnccnbasasandeskesicteds) 1400s ebbatve C, Loewe 


CE iio aes < Sis oo cai chek eek Ga ae ed ths F. Hiller 


A concert of far more than average interest was that 
which under the general title of an ‘‘ English” concert was 
given in the Singakademie last night by Prof. Charles 
Villiers Stanford. The title should have been selected on 
amore comprehensive scale and the concert should have 
been dubbed a “ British” one, as Ireland and Scotland 
were as largely represented on the program as was 
England. 

Of the great artistic success of this concert I have in- 


formed the British readers of THe Musicar Courier 
through direct news to our London branch office, and now 
I corroborate the statement made in the British Budget by 
Mr. Atwater. It was in itself a decidedly praiseworthy 
undertaking of Professor Stanford to make Berlin ac- 
quainted with some of the musical productions of his native 
country, for so far, with the exception of Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan, the German capital knows Stanford only from one sym- 
phony which he previously produced here and Mackenzie 
through Sarasate’s performance of The Pibroch, while the 
rest of the British composers are entirely unknown here, 
even by name. This statement, incredibleas it may seem, 
I found verified by my Berlin confréres even in the case 
of Henry Purcell, the greatest composer England has so 
far produced and the precursor (not, as some here thought, 
the imitator) of Handel and Bach. His compositions too 
do not deserve the reproach (if reproach it be) which the 
Boersen Courzer critic throws into the face of the other 
composers represented on the program, viz., that they 
have nothing national, nothing specific and little that is 
original ; that these compositions are the direct outcome 
of the Britishers’ study onthe Continent. An exception to 
this broad statement must surely be made in the case of 
Mackenzie, who, although he studied in Sondershausen, is 
surely original, and his Britannia overture, though marked 
out after approved patterns and modernly, brilliantly 
orchestrated, is still not lacking in national color and feel- 
ing, the latter produced by the selection of his themes. 
The only work on the program to which, in my estimation, 
the derogatory criticism of the Boersen Courier's critic 
applies in full measure is Sir Hubert Parry's A minor over- 
ture to a drama, which is really a weak work in every way 
and deserves no hearing on so important an occasion. 

Stanford’s piano concerto in G major, op. 59, also does 
not show the Irish composer in his most brilliant light, 
although there are in it some very taking themes and good 
elaboration, especially in the first movement and the recita- 
tive episode in the E flat adagio, which suggests the same 
kind of an episode in Chopin's F minor concerto, without, 
however, bearing reminiscent traces. The finale is, one 
might say of course, the weakest movement and the prin- 
cipal theme, which is probably meant to be ‘“ fetching,” 
is in reality trivial. 

Mr. Borwick, the English pianist, upon whom I devoted 
quite some space in my last budget, played the concerto in 
a most brilliant and painstaking style and did all he could 
toward'the successful reception of Mr. Stanford’s work. 

Of unaccompanied soli Mr. Borwick played a remark- 
ably clever and effective toccata in A major, by Purcell ; a 
nocturne in B flat, by Field, which Biilow and others used 
to play, and in which he displayed very nice taste in phras. 
ing, touch and tone, and finally a sort of tarantella move- 
ment in G, entitled L’Allégresse, by F. Edward Bache, a 
talented brother of Walter Bache, the well-known English 
pupil of Liszt. Mr. Borwick was loudly applauded, several 
times recalled after the Stanford concerto(when he took 
occasion to bring the composer forward), and as many 
times after his smaller solo numbers. 

The other soloist of the English concert was the cele- 
brated Irish bass-baritone, Mr. Plunket Greene, who was, if 
possible, still more successful with his audience. Such fine 
declamation, dramatic expression and real musical feeling, 
together with an excellently trained and controlled, agree- 
able, but by no means over-luscious vocal organ, has rarely 
been heard here, and it greatly pleased both the listeners 
and the critics. He sang in English first Dr. Maurice 
Green's song, Good Advice, and then theincantatory scene, 
Ye Twice Ten Hundred Deities, from Purcell’s opera. The 
Indian Queen. This latter excerpt was a perfect revelation 
and showed a dramatic power and originality of musical 
thought, leaving alone the skill in thematic treatment, 
which seem more than wonderful in a composer who died 
when Bach and Hindel were boys of ten years of age, and 
who surely has “anticipated” both of these musical 
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heroesin many ways. Itremains somewhat to be regretted 
that Pureell’s original orchestration has been to much re- 
touched and modernized, for trombones, although they are 
telling, were surely not employed by the composer, and 
though they sound well they are out of style. : 

This same fault of over-orchestration, and also a too rich, 
albeit beautiful, harmonization, is to be laid at the door of 
Professor Stanford in his elaboration of three Irish folk- 
songs which formed Mr. Greene’s second group of soli. 
The songs in themselves, however, are very interesting, and 
above all very characteristic, and they were brought out in 
most telling fashion through the eerie and weird manner in 
which the singer gave the voice of the dead in that marrow 
chilling song, O Ye Dead, and the warlike spirit and de- 
clamatory powers he displayed in The March of the Ma- 
guire. Mr. Greene was vociferously applauded, and after 
many hearty recalls he consented to sing an encore. Prob- 
ably in compliment to his German audience, he sang the 
three first Lieder from Schumann’s Dichterliebe in German, 
and pronounced them very well. He seems to have over- 
looked the fact, however, that in the selection of this Ger- 
man encore he spoiled the homog and spirit of 
the exclusively British program. A gift horse, however, 
you must not look in the mouth, and an encore should never 
be criticised. 

The second half of the somewhat lengthy program was 
given up to Stanford’s symphony in D major, op. 56, 
L’Allegro ed il Pensieroso.. _I'don’t know. whether this 
work has been heard in the United States, but I remember 
that the same composer's Irish Symphony was played in 
New York by the Symphony Society orchestra under 
Walter Damrosch’s direction. It created quite a favorable 
impression, and so did Stanford's aforementioned symphony 
in Berlin ; albeit I think the Irish a work of greater im- 
portance and thematic value, Each one of the four move- 
ments of L'Allegro ed il Pensieroso is intended as program 
music, and lengthy quotations from Milton’s poem are 
affixed to each in explanation of the ideas the music is 
meant to convey. These extended excerpts, however, 
seem to detract from the attention of the listener, who reads 
along in order to see or try to denote in how far the music 
tallies with the text. In many instances, too, it is very 
easily discernible ; thus the beginning of the first move- 
ment says plainly enough, ‘‘ Hence loathed Melancholy,” 
and contrasts exceedingly well with the ‘light fantastic 
toe” that is skipping through the allegro movement. ‘The 
best movement, in my estimation, is the allegretto grazioso, 
with its pastoral and hunting colors, especially the rural 
element in the quasi presto in E flat, descriptive of 

Sometimes, with secure delight, 
The upland hamlets will invite, 
When the merry bells ring round, 
And jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checkered shade, 
And young and old come forth to play 
On a sunshine holiday, 

Till the livelong daylight fail : 
Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 
With stories told of many a feat, 
How Fairy Mab the junkets eat. 


The andante in B flat is very tranquil and placid, and the 
nightingale episode in F pretty, though a bit conventional 
and by no means novel, The last movement, with its obst1- 
nate minor six-four two chord and the long retarding of the 
return to D major, is on the other hand rather novel. 

Professor Stanford conducted all the works on the pro- 
gram with great care and evident love. His British confréres 
owe him a load of thanks for the thorough manner in which 
he had studied their compositions as well as his own with 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, the members of which 
excellent organization followed Professor Stanford’s de- 
cided and intelligent direction with great fidelity and 





accuracy. 

The audience which had gathered in the Singakademie 
was not a verylarge one, as concerts during ‘‘ vacation 
week” can hardly be expected to be very numerously at- 
tended. 


In quality, however, the gathering made up for 
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what it lacked in quantity, and in this respect it was one of 
the most representative ones that I have so far seen in Ber- 
lin. Everybody with the musical professor title to his 
name in Berlin, from Joachim down to little Gernsheim, was 
present, and the sincere and enthusiastic applause of such 


a ‘*parterre of kings” was of more import and value than. 


the outbursts of approval of an ordinary audience ten times 
its size. 
*#2* # 

On the same evening the Wagner cycle at the Royal 
Opera House came to aclose with a performance of Die 
Gétterdimmerung. It was impossible for me to attend, but 
I hear that Vogl, who had been excellent as 7ristan, Loge 
Siegfried in Siegfried, was entirely hoarse and out of 
voice as Siegfried in Gotterdimmerung. The music 
drama was conducted by Josef Sucher, as Weingartner is 
for the time being disabled. He struck his hand on some 
sharp object during the Walkiire performance, and in some 
way, as yet unexplained, he wounded himself more serious- 
ly than he imagined. In the excitement of conducting he 
paid no attention to the wound, and now he is suffering 
from blood poisoning. The case is not a serious one, but 
Weingartner is at present prevented from conducting, and 
it is said that even the next symphony evening of the 
Royal Orchestra, which will take place on January 10 (the 
same evening that Brahms will conduct his two concertos 
for d’Albert), will be directed by Sucher. 

2 e2#*# 

Mr. Boise’s sixth lecture on music was devoted to discuss- 
ing the orchestra and the science of instrumentation. He 
described the instruments employed in the modern grand 
orchestra, dividing them into three distinct choirs—wood 
wind, brass wind and strings. 

‘‘Each group has its characteristic quality or color, 
which, more closely considered, yields varying shades, but 
each of these latter has a distinct affinity to its primary 
color. To'preserve the integrity of these class individuali- 
ties is the principle with which modern instrumentation be- 
gins. This can only be accomplished through avoiding 
unison reinforcements. The effect of these reinforcements 
may be easily tested by having a violin, clarinet, flute, or 
even a piano play a melody while it is being sung. Neither 
the voice nor the instrument will be at its best, and the 
melody itself will be less convincing than if performed by 
any one of these agencies. They may all be used in con- 
junction, and each will contribute something to the effec- 
tiveness of the ensemble, if it have an individual réle— 
something adapted to its character and quite different in 
outline from parts assigned to other forces. Each in this 
way would contribute its best qualities without in the least 
befogging the associated colors. This clearly illustrates 
the fundamental principle of modern instrumentation.” 

ss 

William Steinway, one of the most active and versatile 
men I ever met, seems to have gone in for musical literary 
honors. Only the other day I saw an article of his on 
Heine’s influence upon music reprinted in one of the Berlin 
papers, and to-day I read a highly interesting and instruc- 
tive essay on German Christmas songs, with musical illus- 
trations, from his pen in the New York Sfaats-Zeztung. 
There is only one way to get even with Mr. Steinway. 
When I come back to New York I'll start a piano fac- 
tory, in conjunction with Krehbiel and Finck, and we'll let 
Marc A. Blumberg do the superintending and financiering, 
and above all we'll intrust the advertising to THz Musica. 
Courter. Won't it be fun! 

ses 

I learn from reliable sources that to-morrow, New Year's 
Day, Hermann Levi, general director of the Munich Court 
Opera, will lay down his baton and will retire for good, or 
until such time that his much impaired health shall have 
been recovered. Levi has not conducted for sometime now, 
for he is suffering from nervous prostration. 

*2 

The German composers who died in 1895 are Ignaz 
Lachner, who died at Hannover on February 2 at the age 
of eighty-seven, the last one of the celebrated family of 


musicians by that name. Franz von Suppé, the operetta 
composer, died at Vienna on May 21 at the age of seventy- 
five, and Richard Genée, composer and librettist, died at 


Baden, near Vienna, on June 9, aged seventy-two. 
se 


Among the Berlin Musica, Courier office callers last 
week was Miss Florence Taussig, from Denver, Col., whois 
going to study the piano here with Professor Barth ; Miss 
Adele Lewing, who is going to return to Vienna to 
Leschetizky and Robert Fuchs; Miss Celeste Groenvelt, 
who will soon play in Berlin; Concert Master Ludwig 
Bleuer, late of Cleveland, Ohio, but now re-established 
here in Berlin; Miss Caroline P. Maben, from Portland, 
Ore., who is studying with Prof.Philipp Scharwenka, and 
Miss Elsa Hess, a concert singer from Frankfort. 

oO, F. 








The Policeman Musician. 
DIN WOLD is a policeman on our street, who, 
as he traverses along his beat, seems occupied at 

times with thoughts other than the capture of offending 
miscreants or guarding from the ‘‘ skeleton key gentry "’ 
the property that lineshis route. He is a tall, fine looking 
man, with a kindly word to the children, gently spoken, 
so that in his case the ever present fear of a ‘‘ cop”’ is un- 
known among them. 
Many times as he passed the house I have found myself 
wondering if he had any blood curdling experiences to re- 
late, and if I could secure any for my pen. 
But my acquaintance with “‘our policeman ’’ (as the 
people in the block are wont to call him) is of a character 
entirely at variance with his business occupation. Odin 
Wold is something more than a policeman, something that 
wins him consideration ina circle wholly different from 
that wherein he earns his daily bread. 
He is a musician, and one of no mean ability, too. He 
is an expert player upon glasses, and his ‘ musical 
glasses ’’ (as he calls them) are a scientific improvement 
upon anything of the kind that has ever appeared before. 
In its mechanical construction it is a box 4 feet long, 16 
inches wide and 7 inches deep, with reversible cover, upon 
which the glasses are fastened with clamps. ‘There are 
forty glasses, covering a range of three octaves, and ar- 
ranged in the same order as the white and black keys of 
the piano, several extra ones having special positions for 
convenience in trio playing. 

Their musical tone begins with E flat, above middle C, 
and extending upward. ‘Two only, and those the smallest 
ones, are tuned with water, as in the old way. Where he 
can secure them, Mr. Wold gets the glass of perfect tone, 
and the rest are tuned by means of rubber bands encir- 
cling the outside, higher or lower, according to their posi- 
tion in the scale. There is not a common glass in the en- 
tire collection, all being of foreign manufacture from the 
best factories of the Old World. In his selections Mr. Wold 
is as particular as a violinist about his strings, and his 
visits to the largest china and glass establishments in the 
city are often a subject of interest to many others besides 
himself. The gift of absolute pitch, which served him in his 
early boyhood days in the tedious task of self, education, 
is a matter of interést now to those who watch his work 
when on a tour among the thousands of glasses of all 
shapes and sizes. 

A short time ago he showed me a discarded C glass, dis- 
carded because he had found one of perfect tone without 
the use of the rubber band, and he thinks he will be able 
to secure the entire set in time. Two of the glasses are 
finger bowls; there were three originally, but one was 
broken and he has never been able to replace it with one 
of perfect tone. To understand fully the importance of 
the musical glasses as an instrument of music, one must 
know something of Mr. Wold himself and of his studies in 
that particular branch of the art. 

Odin Wold was born in Leveanger, Norway. While a 
student in the High School he learned the first rudiments 
of music at the singing school in connection with this 
institution. ‘Three times a week the students were in- 
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structed in this branch of education, and the boy Odin, 
being endowed with a great talent for music and the gift 
of almost absolute pitch, made rapid progress. He owned 
a violin, which he learned to play entirely unaided by 
professional instruction. At that time and in that little 
town the violin was only used in circuses or playhouses, 
where the surrounding circumstances were of such a 
character that his mother, who was deeply religious, for- 
bade the young Odin ever playing upon so wicked an in- 
strument. So prejudiced was she that she continually 
threw obstacles in the way of the young musician toward 
the attainment of musical knowledge. He was not to be 
however, and finding that his mother’s objec- 
tions were not to be overcome, he took his precious “* fid- 
dle ''(as his mother persistently called it) and played in 
the loft of the barn or else wandered away to the woods, 
but practice and study he must, and did. Everywhere he 
could borrow or buy a book, he did in this way accom- 
plishing a vast amount of musical study undreamed of by 
his parent. 

It was while he was still a mere lad that he first heard 
music upon glasses. A concert troupe of bellringers came 
to his native town, and with them a player upon glasses. 
‘The music was so intensely sweet that it has stayed by 
me ever since,’’ he once said to the writer. He heard it 
in his dreams, and during his waking hours he pondered 
long and earnestly on how he might construct such an in- 
strument for himself. But the years came and went, 
without anything being accomplished. He must have 
been a boy of great amiability as well as determined per- 
for the prejudices of his mother made practic- 
ing almost impossible. Only the walls and rafters of his 
barn loft studio heard the mournful strains of remon- 
strance or regret which his pent up longings told to his 
faithful violin, or sometimes under the whispering leaves 
of the woods and to nature's feathered songsters he poured 
out with ecstatic freedom the joyousness that comes when 
restraint is withdrawn even for a short period. 

In this way did Odin Wold spend years of his young 
life; his soul full of musical longing, with now and then a 
stray bit of knowledge obtained at odd times stolen from 
At last, at the age of eighteen, he came to 


thwarted, 


severance, 


other pursuits. 
America and to Minneapolis. 

In the year 1879 he joined the band and orchestra formed 
by Frank Danz, Sr., and his first serious work under com- 
petent instruction was then begun. Mr. Danz induced 
him to take the double bass, and this is his professional 
instrument. During the time of his engagement with Mr. 
Danz he made rapid progress in his beloved study, and his 
place in band and orchestra was filled to the entire satis- 
faction of Mr. Danz. 

In 1886 Mr, Wold was put upon the police force of the 
city, which position he has occupied to the present time, 
Quietly traversing his beat, between the periods of excit- 
ing adventure the music of the glasses was ever upper- 
most. He heard them plainly and persistently in the 
lonely watches of the night, until the determination came 
upon him to make such an ‘instrument worthy the name 
** musical glasses."’ 

He studied the work of Benjamin Franklin in his first 
construction, which he called ‘‘ Harmonica,’’ as well as all 
the later improvements afterward made upon them. But 
once more a woman stood in his way, and this time it was 
his wife, who thought he had “‘ gone crazy.’’ Her distress 
knew no bounds for a time. Hundreds of glasses were 
bought and broken in the experimenting process, and at last 
Mr. Wald was compelled to betake himself and his para- 
phernalia to one room and lock himself away from his 
family. One of his sons, however, took a fancy to his 
father’s work, and from at first helping him he soon 
learned to play upon them. That was indeed a day of 
giad surprise when, after many months of secret work, 
father and son carried down the box described above, and 
together played before their first audience of interested 


and anxious listeners, composed entirely of his own 
family. For a long time the wife and mother was incred- 
ulous of any real value, but now she gives aid in her own 
way, being proud of the great achievement won by her 
husband. To-day the ‘' musical glasses’’ are often in- 
cluded upon a program for church or society, and Minne- 
apolis counts among her valuable attractions the work of 
Odin Wold and son upon the ‘ musical glasses."’ 

There is also a daughter fifteen years old who plays in 
trio with her father and brother. It is marvelous the num- 
ber and style of compositions produced upon _ these 
glasses. When I asked Mr. Wold who, if any, were his 
favorite composers, he replied, ‘‘Oh, Verdi.’’ His reper- 
tory consists of selections from all the best operas, popular 
airs, military music and negro melodies. 

There is an artistic finish in his playing that comes of 
the genuine musicianly insight, although aided by meagre 
advantages in the way of professional instruction; but Mr. 
Wold, like all students in any field of knowledge, digs and 
delves for himself. 

‘“The new bell in the court house must be of perfect 
tone, or it will spoil everything,'’ he said tome. ‘‘ Listen 
to the whistle on the great flour mill,’’ he went on; ‘‘ that 
is low F, and in perfect tune, too.’’ And still he traverses 
his beat, and when his footsteps pass my door in the quiet 
hours of night I wonder if he hears the music so sweet to 
other ears. Yes, he hears it, and he plans improvements 
whereby he can perfect the glass mediums through which 
he speaks to the vast brotherhood whose best lessons reach 
them through the rhythm of sweet sounds. 

Acton Horton, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 








Frankfort Music. 
PRANKFORT-a-M., December 30. 

OR the first time this season we have been left 
F with the opera star the enly one visible in our musi- 
cal sky. Christmas festivities doubtless incapacitated all 
other stars or would-bes from appearing in public, for no 
such a one has offered to show himself since the holidays 
began. The Symphonie Orchestra, under Kogel’s direc- 
tion, has been doing much better work than ever this sea- 
son. Friday they commenced on the last half of their 
series for the season. The programs presented are all that 
could be desired, even (mirabile dictu!) to the offering up 
of new and rare musical dishes from the larders of 
Tschaikowsky, Cornelius, Franck, Sveudsen and Rameau, 
which do not always suit the conservative taste of these 
Frankfort people or players nearly as well as would a 
steady course of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms: 

Herr Rottenberg, director at the opera, tells me he is 
reviewing and rehearsing his legions for what he expects 
to be the most victorious attack on the Wagnerian operas 
ever made “in these parts.’’ The fray will begin in a 
couple of weeks, and with such artists as Frau von Ende- 
Audrieszen and Herr von Bandrowski in the leading réles, 
so he need have no fear as to the result. The entire works 
of the Trilogy will be presented. 

I won't recount the operas of the past gala week, only 
to say that a German opera company should leave out Il 
Trovatore from its repertory to be presented during a sea- 
son of joy and thanksgiving, for Verdi and his troubadour 
got it rather hard here the other evening, but I am glad 
that 1 heard Lohengrin and Der Freischiitz immediately 
after, that I might realize in just what national school our 
German opera company was at home in. 

By the way, the Symphonie Orchestra has a new first 
‘cellist, Frederick Hess, lately first ’cellist for Seidl and 
formerly with Thomas. The Hesses seem to have stolen a 
march on some one, or else they are unpardonably good 
artists, as Herr Alfred Hess, brother of Frederick Hess 
mentioned above, is concertmeister of the orchestra and a 
player of great ability. 

Frederick Lamond, that Scotch genius who made even 


Liszt cry out in admiration, had a triumph here last week 
at the Opera concert. After he gave that monstrosity in 
music by Liszt, Tarantella d’apras la Muette de Portici, the 
usually undemonstrative Frankforters yelled themselves 
hoarse, and the young man bowed himself into a knot, 
such was the mutual gratification. His technic and tone 
are tremendous. 

I spent the afternoon with Lamond, and found him 
simply boiling and bubbling with music. He will be 
heard from in the States before long, both as a pianist and 
as a writer. 

Thomas performed his overture, From the Highlands, 
op. 4, in Chicago last winter, and it was received gvith 
great praise. Herr Lamond gives a recital here next 
Monday, which will afford me an opportunity to tell more 
about his work in detail, as 1am confident he will make 
‘‘a stir’’ when he goes to America. 

I fear I have no space to tell of the Brahms’ evening 
given last week by the Frankforter Trio (instrumental), 
but let me add that Louis and Susanne Rée, of Vienna, 
will give one of their welcome piano duo evenings in the 
Hoch Conservatorium on the gth, and all these events, to- 
gether with a concert by Heinrich Kiefer, ’cellist; James 
Kwast, pianist, and Fraulein Helen Soriani, vocalist, 
which is on the 7th, will give me a penful next time. 

Henry Eames. 





The Argonaut Compositions. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
N answer to the inquiry of ‘‘S,”"in your No, 26, 
Vol. XXXI., I would state that the lists compiled from 
the manuscript of my book contain purely orchestral 
works, like symphonies, dances, marches, &c. 
But very rarely some exceptions are made in overtures 
and where incidental music is written to dramas and 





As to the Jota Aragonesa ‘‘S.’’ has made a mistake 
through the similarity (?) in the euphony of Argonauts 
and Aragonese. 

The Argonauts were men who long before the Trojan 
wars started out to find the Golden Fleece, under the leader- 
ship of Jason. The ship on which they went was the 
Argo, named after the builder Argus. The vessel had fifty 
oars, and the nautical men on board, of whom there were 
many, were the Argo-nauts. 

The Jota (pronounce between Hota and Chota—but not 
Shota) isa Spanish national dance. We have the Jota of 
Aragon—named after that district of Spain—also Jotas of 
Castilia, Catalonia, Valencia, Navarra and others. There 
is also a La Jota Mexicana. 

The dance itself isa rustic scene. It starts out with a 
song or a duet; then the chorus takes up the words and 
sings the melody in unison. The words are generally in 
praise of love, heroic deeds or remarkable historic scenes. 
Perchance a girl starts up to dance in graceful figures, en- 
couraged by the listeners; a guitar or mandolin comes in, 
a tambourin joining, castanets take part, and the older 
people assist with patting or clapping of hands, with 
swaying bodies. More girls take the floor; young men 
start, too, and the finale, toward which the motion has 
been accelerated, is now prestissimo, to which the dancers 
seemingly move con abbandonamenta as to step and mo- 
tion. Each district has its own melodies, but the move- 
ment is generally in three-four time. 

Here in Southern California, where many Spaniards 
live, I have seen, heard and felt this dance but twice. It 
is worth while to travel some distance to witness this 
dance. Very respectfully, A. WiLLHartitz. 





St. Petersburg.—Louis Homilius, a pupil of Rubin- 
stein and Davidoff, professor at the Imperial Conservatory, 
St. Petersburg, celebrated December 21 his twenty-five 
years’ jubilee as organist of St. Peter’s Church. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 


A New Foerster Composition 

HIS paper has noted with pleasure the success 
made by the latest composition of that excellent 
musician Adrian M. Foerster, of Pittsburgh, Pa., a 
quartet for piano, violin, viola and ‘cello. Its recent per- 
formance at the Pennsylvania State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation by Messrs. Eugene C. Heffley, Adolph L. Roth 
meyer, H, F, Hetzel and C, H. W. Ruhe, who gave the 
work a most intelligent and sympathetic interpretation, 
aroused, in in addition to cordial popular approval, the most 
critical praise. Musicianly in treatment Mr. 
Forester’s work was beforehand assured to be, but he set 
forth in this quartet with some original thematic material 

which has been developed with skill and ingenuity. 

The quartet has one principal theme opening the first 
movement which is somewhat in the form of a prelude, 
this being for the strings only. This theme is freely used 
throughout, but is treated in full and elaborate manner in 
the finale, which is the movement into which the composer 
has thrown his most potent energies and which is replete 
with dramatic incidents. This finale is firm and fruitful 
and in its richness and sonority suggests an orchestra 
rather than the limitation of a chamber organization. 

The second movement, called an episode, is «sthetically 
lovely and also pleasing in its novel form. It is a fresh, 
buoyant, sonorous composition and in its warm ingenuity 
of treatment makes a most interesting addition to modern 
chamber music, 

The following notices indicate that appreciation with 
which the work has been met : 

The event of the evening was the ovation tendered to Ad, M. 
Foerster, a composition of his for the piano, violin, viola and 
violoncello occasioning the cordial reception. It was the first 
public performance of the composition. The prelude is but a 
suggestion of the theme inthe finale. Eugene C. Heffley, Adolph 
L. Rothmeyer, H. F. Hetzel and C. H. W. Ruhe produced the 
composition in a masterly manner. The audience was only satis- 
fied when Foerster appeared in acknowledgment to their tribute. 
The entire musical program of the evening was of rare excellence 
and the audience was extremely appreciative. — Pittsburgh 
Times. 








Mr. Ad. M, Foerster’s quartet, op. 40, for piano, violin, ‘viola 
and ’cello, seemed on first hearing to be the best thing he has 
yet done in this form. While very free in form and treatment, 
it is more concise and direct than much of the modern school, to 
which it belongs. The themes are worthy, the development 
musicianly and full of fantasy, and it all has something to say, 
specific moods to create.— Pittsburgh Post. 





The Composers of Armida. 
Los ANGELES, Cal., January 14, 1896. 
N looking over the highly interesting communi- 
cation from your correspondent in Paris, contained in 
the Christmas number, it struck me that the musicians of 
France are no better off than we are for books of refer- 
ence in musical matters. On page 7 I find the following 
item : 
** Armida‘was made the subject of thirty-two Italian 
operas, the name of eight of the composers ending in i.” 
Thinking that the very interesting story of the beautiful 
sorceress—the Potiphar of her day to the Joseph—Roland, 
must have inspired many more than that small number of 
composers, I set to work to find how near the statement 
comes to the real facts. On searching in my forthcoming (?) 
encyclopeedia I find sixty-six works on the subject, of 
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which fifty-four are operas, five oratorios, three cantatas 
and four ballets. As tothe nationalities of the composers 
fifty-three are Italians, five French and eight Germans. 
The names of thirty-two composers end in i. 

Annexed is the list of these works as complete as they 


can well be put together. “r 
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Proksch.—Robert Ludwig Proksch, city organist of 
Reichenberg, in Bohemia, well known as a composer and a 
writer on musicai matters, lately drowned himselfin a lake 
in that city. 


Taste Building. 
HERE is scarcely any feature of piano playing 
for which the average teacher strives more earnestly 
and conscientiously than that of tone building. Every rule 
and device that experience or ingenuity can suggest is 
brought to bear upon the pupil for the attainment of this 
end. The angle of every crook in the child's finger is ac- 
curately measured. The force of every blow upon the 
keys is seriously weighed, and no amount of pains or labor 
is thought to be wasted if only the teacher may be able to 
secure from his pupil the musical touch and the singing 
tone. 

And yet every true musician must recognize how small a 
victory has been comparatively gained by the mastery of 
these rudimentary attainments. Important they are, of 
course; necessary they are, of course ; vitally necessary. 
But how far will they lead your pupil? How much will they 
accomplish toward searching the inner depths of his heart 
and finding what may be there waiting for development? 
Music, you must remember, is a matter of the heart quite 
as much as of the head, 

When the word taste is spoken there are many who will 
be disposed to treat it as an unknown quantity. Yet noth- 
ing could be less accurate than such adefinition. Let us 
take up the first illustration which comes to hand. When 
two ladies go to the dry goods house one will select what 
is beautiful in itself and becoming to her personality, while 
the other will have no apparent guide or choice in her pur- 
chases. Scarcely anyone will be found, however, who 
does not know, providing she is dark or light, which is the 
proper shade or color in such ornaments as she thay desire. 
Now this knowledge did not come by birthright, but by ex- 
perience. It is not a gift but an acquirement. 

This kind of information or judgment indicates the first 
crude steps toward the formation of taste. And while, as 
I have said, these broad outlines have been acquired by 
ordinary observation, the gradations of refinement to which 
this faculty may be carried are almost infinite. Now, in 
building up a musical taste, how much is done by the aver- 
age teacher? Certainly not all that could and should be 
done. If.a pupil shows no special aptitude, the teacher 
will almost invariably and inevitably stop his labors at the 
technical part of the work and take but minor interest in 
the intellectual. But the real foundation of taste is the 
mind, and as the mind has its faculties developed and re- 
fined its choice of the beautiful, either in art or nature, will 
become more quick and unerring. 

It should always be a leading province of the music 
teacher to aid in this formation of taste. Yet, alas! how 
many teachers have really attended to its cultivation within 
their own minds? It will be impossible here to dwell upon 
this vital lack of interest which is known to exist among 
teachers of music. The aim of the present sketch is rather 
to encourage those who are conscientious, and to remind 
them of the vast accumulation of possibilities which a 
proper theory of taste building is calculated to awaken. 

In the study of music there are, of course, two channels 
in which this faculty should be directed—taste in selection 
and taste in performance. The former is much more con- 
venient for an average pupil to master. He will have many 
guides in making his selections of whafto play. The 
world’s famous names in music are spread before him in 
every respectable catalogue that he may pick up. Much 
and often praiseworthy care has been given by publishers 
and their editors to the preparation of catalogues in grades 
as well as in choice of subjects. But when it comes to the 
other question, Aow to play, teacher or pupil must for the 
most part retire into his inner self and feel after the light 
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before he sees it. The dictionaries full of musical terms 
which careful composers set over the different passages, 
indicating the form and spirit in which they shall be given, 
will only goa short way toward realizing all that the music 
may contain. 

I once heard a great violinist practicing over in private 
the last movement of the Mendelssohn violin concerto. 
I held the copy and watched the notes while he played 
from memory. Every note was there in his performance ; 
all the expression marks that Mendelssohn had indicated 
were reproduced. But in addition to these there were al- 
most countless nuances, beauties of expression and tricks 
of phrasing that seemed born of the moment in the play- 
er’s mind. If all these had been marked down on the copy 
there would have been no room for any notes. Yet these 
were evidences of taste. And here is the important fact: 
They had not come by intuition or inspiration, but from 
the long habit of feeling after the beautiful in art. 

This habit can be taught ; it can be cultivated, and I wish 
every teacher might have faith enough to believe that, no 
matter how unpromising the material may seem upon 
which he is working, the divine spark can be kindled, and 
when it is once aflame no one knows how far its radiance 
may spread. Be therefore taste builders as well as tone 
builders, O teachers, and thus greatly glorify the work 
which is given you to do. Joun Buntine. 








Fritz Spahr.—‘ Short, beautifully conceived, and 
coming from a warm heart are the song pictures of Fritz 
Spahr in the form of eighteen violin compositions with 
piano accompaniment, There is nothing forced about 
these pieces, though all the little formalities of the art are 
observed ; and this perfection of harmony and form is so 
striking that violinists who play these pieces are sure of 
success, Each composition is a contrast to the preceding 
one; sadness, happiness, classic form, modern phantasy, 
change off in such a way as to make listening to Spahr’s 
compositions intensely enjoyable. Let us now look at the 
pieces separately. 

‘‘The rigaudon, written in the style well known to the 
admirers of the suite, is accordingly pleasing. In thecava- 
tina andante in A major we find an entrancingly beautiful 
cantilene, This cavatine is equal to Raff's celebrated one 
and will surely have the latter’s glorious success. Extraor- 
dinarily well conceived, characteristic and effective we 
find the Polish dance. There is an indescribable fiery 
passion in it. The nocturne in A flat major contains a 
melody which goes to the heart. This nocturne must, 
however, be played by a violinist who has thorough com- 
mand over his bow. The same can be said of the romance 
in C minor. This piece is full of sadness, as though the 
composer had written it when in sorrow. The passamezzo 
is very lively, almost burlesque, and will not be liked as 
well as the touching berceuse. Full of southern passion are 
the tarantelle and the pretty barcarolle. The older forms, 
such as meouett Pavane, also used by Mozart in his Don 
Juan gavotte, Loure are true pictures of the time when, as 
the German says, ‘‘ Der Grossvater die Grossmutter nehm.” 
The capriccio will especially interest those who in addi- 
tion to musical enjoyment want a display of technique. 
The romaneska will, however, give greater satisfaction. 
The second nocturno (E flat major, op. 10) is as beautiful 
asthe one mentioned heretofore. Charming simplicity, 
pastoral peace, we find in themusette. The Forlanostorms 
ina aging presto, This short review will suffice to give a 
slight idea of what Fritz Spahr’s violin compositions con- 
tain of inspiration and characteristics. Whoever will 
have a chance to hear the compositions, and they deserve 
to be heard, will owe them many enjoyable hours, many 
beautiful thoughts. 

** Nobody should overlook miniatures of thiskind. They 
are of much more value in this world than many a bom- 
bastic volume. We hope we shall soon again be fortunate 
enough to hear new compositions by this distinguished 
violin virtuoso. We hear that he has also composed a vio- 
lin concerto."—Professor Bernhard Vogel in the Neue 
Zettschrift fir Mustk. 


BROOKLYN 





BROOKLYN, January 20, 1896. 

UR last opera was Rigoletto. 1 went there 
expecting to see about a thousand people disposed 
leanly about the house. To my astonishment the Academy 
was packed, and my estimate was nearly trebled. But it 
was all because of Melba. People went there just to hear 
a vuice—not tv hear music. They paid hard money to 
hear scales and top notes. Melba was in excellent trim 
and humor. She had married off her secretary that morn- 
ing to a young fellow that is worthy of the trust, I hope, 
and had partaken of a finebreakfast, and doubtless she 
felt happy, for virtue is its only reward. Anyway, she has 
never sung better in either town than she sang in Brooklyn. 

The voice was limpid and flexible, even in all registers, 
sure in intonation, warm and delightfully human, and it 
all was hardly worth while, because she sang such outworn 
music. Rigoletto is a pretty good specimen of its kind, 
but is hardly the right kind. There are dramatic moments 
in it, some of its music fits the text neatly, the harmonies 
are perfectly legitimate and correct, but what an artificial 
method it expounds! How everything is ornamented and 
licked into shape! Whata lack of unity and continuity! 
What meaningless lapses for vocal exhibition merely! 
What violence to probability, and when the duke’s fool, 
stealing away after the interview with his concealed 
daughter, and desiring to. keep both his and her where- 
abouts a secret, roars four or five times, at the top of his 
lungs, ‘‘ Addio!’’ while the mob outside chortles and bur- 
bles, in mezzo forte, that is supposed to be a whisper! 
Verdi must often repent that he did not get born forty years 
later than he did, for, with his power of melodic invention. 
his appreciation of the dramatic and sentimental, added to 
the lessons and influences that he would have fallen heir 
to, might have made him the peer of Wagner.. If he could 
write an Aida under the belated influence of modern ideas, 
and in. his age could compose an Othello and Falstaff, what 
might he not have done if he and Harry Rowe Shelley had 
been born simultaneously? 

The audience the other night seemed to be hearing Rigo- 
letto for the first time. Yet there were white haired habi- 
tués in the seats that must have been hearing it since their 
youth. They went, as I said, to heara voice. And they 
hoorayed and clapped over the voice, and they threw great 
bunches of roses at it—or somebody did, for we merely re- 
port what we see—and they wanted most of the solos and 
concerted numbers done over again. And after the princi- 
pai work had been performed Melba came out again and 
sang the mad scene from Lucia, a dreadful thing that she 
is very fond of, and that she has unloosed upon us seven or 
four times, the last occasion being the memorable concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which will never do 
such a thing again. Of course she can sing trills and 
scales a little faster than some other singers, but who in 
Hackensack cares about the number of notes to the min- 
ute, so long as there is no music in the exercise ? 

A not infrequent note on the program informed us that 
‘in consequence,"’ &c., Mr, Russitano, ‘‘ who was to,”’ &c. | 
would, in short, not. And he didn’t. But as Mr. Cre- 
monini had got over his indispogement of the prior week, 
and as it was six of one and half a dozen of the other, 
there were no outcries against Cremonini. He played the 
duke, and take the whole cast through it was by no means 
a bad one, considering that this is Brooklyn and that prices 
were reducéd. Bauermeister and Scalchi and Van Cau- 


teren were heard-and were visible in the parts of Gzo- 
vanna, Maddalena and the countess, and the male cast 
brought in Castelmary, Vaschetti, Viviani, Rinaldini and 
Cernusco. 

The title part fell to Mr. Kaschmann, who had lost the 
quavers and indigestion that overcame him on his first ap- 
pearance. before a critical Brooklyn audience, and sang 
with voice and gusto. He and Melba carried the thing in 
the good old-fashioned Italian style, rushing down to the 
footlights to see that their pet notes got out into the house 
all right, and whenever they had anything private to say 
to each other they shouted it at the audience, each trying 
to say it a little louder than the other. These extrava- 
gances have their effect on conduct, too; for I noticed that 
Mr. Kaschmann, in the second act, when he should have 
made his exit through the garden gate, did so at first, but 
after being recalled to bow, dodged into his house, and 
when he appeared on the scene to hold the ladder we were 
left to imagine whether he came up through the sewer 
or hopped down from the windows: The chorus was 
ample and vociferous, when occasion stated, and was 
seriously taken when it whispered in roars. The scenery 
was not to be bragged about in public places. 

The orchestra did its worx under Mr. Bevignani, with 
the industry and competence usually to be found in it, 
and it anything was lacking it was supplied by the willing- 
ness of the audience. 

At the next coming of the Abbey & Grau people, to- 
morrow night, Miss Engle and Plancon will sing Philemon 
and Baucis, Calvé will give us the mad scene from Ham- 
let—a pock upon these mad scenes, say I!—and will after 
appear in Cavalleria Rusticana, with the fiery Lubert, the 
insouciant Ancona, the conventual Bauermeister, and the 
trillful Olitzka in the cast. 

Another affair of interest was the first of the season’s 
concerts of the Brooklyn Cantata Club, under the lead of 
Mr. Albert Gerard-Thiers, who generally used to get his 
name spelled Thiess. It was the second concert by women 
in Association Hall in a space of a few days. Of course it 
was well attended, for it was a private concert, and tickets 
for such things are compulsory on the majority of their re- 
cipients. The tickets said ‘‘evening dress,’’ but I doubt 
if these requests accomplish anything, for people with 
swallow tails usually wear them on such occasions, any- 
how, and people without them doubt if they get enough 
fun out of a concert to buy or even togentone., Mr. 
Thiers is a hard worker, and does more with the baton 
than he is actually compelled to, for a chance auditor 
who sat in a position where he could not see the chorus 
might fancy that he was leading a choir of about 500. with 
an orchestra. But he is young, I think, and he will learn 
repose with increasing years. The only fault I find is that 
with all his vigor he does not get the singers to snap their 
notes enough. 

About two hours of drill in staccato singing would do 
them all good. He has a chorus of pretty good quality 
and obvious ambition. The reason that I cannot teli you 
all about the concert is that I left at 10 o'clock, when the 
program was just half through. I never saw a wilder 
thirst for free music than these people displayed, who had 
not paid a cent for a fairly liberal supply. They insisted 
on the soloists doing their work over, and the chorus had 
several times to repeat itself. And Mr. Thiers was as 
greatly pleased as anybody, for he applauded with the rest 
of the audience after the solos, and was concerned in mak- 
ing the singers reappear. To make,them come out still of- 
tener roses were sent up in the hands of ushers, as a pre- 
mium. In order to keep himself in countenance in pres- 
ence of so much beauty and fashion, Mr. Thiers had 
engaged one other male, who was Mr, Heinrich Meyn, 
and who sang The Two Grenadiers, and other things not 
set down for him on the program. He had a slight cold, 
but his enthusiasm warmed away a part of it. 

The principal number on the bill on that Thursday even- 
ing was a new cantata by R. Orlando Morgan, who is, I 
have to confess, a stranger to me. It is Zitella, and the 
words, by D. H. Parry, tell how a Spanish nobleman, 
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slumbering after a day of hunting, is captured by gypsies, 
who hold him for ransom. He finds one of the women of 
the tribe to be his sister, not by the customary strawberry 
mark, but by a song that used to belong to their mother, and 
to further complicate matters he falls in love with a gypsy 
maid. He elopes with both women, and the gypsies are 
disappointed. Something had been said about an anvil 
chorus, and I awaited the arrival of that number with 
some impatience, because, as there were no men in the 
party, there was a natural wonder as to whetheror no the 
singers would tuck up their ruffles and bang the anvils 
themselves. 

But, pshaw! They hadn’t any anvils. They just sang 
something about Clang, clang, with the sturdy arm,and 
strong, and the like of that, and the hammerers were sup- 
posed to be gypsies, who do not work at anvils, or much of 
anything else. It may be said of Mr. Morgan, who is not 
around to hear me say it, I hope, that his music is lively 
and variegated, but light even to cheapness. There is an 
especial lack of body in his chorals, and his sentiment does 
not have a heartfelt sound. Yet, if he is not too old, he 
should keep on, and especially he should cultivate adagios. 
They are his best hold. 

It is not everybody who can write a good adagio, Ido 
not remember any by Offenbach, or by Edward Strauss. 
A thoughtful, restful adagio is a most delightful thing. I 
have seen Philistines who did not eare for other music 
sent into a sweet slumber by them. They must: be a spe- 
cial talent. Another man who ought to cultivate them is 
Francis Thomé, who wrote the music for Jane May’s Miss 
Pygmalion. He starts out with much promise, and you 
think that you have encountered a genius, but when he re- 
sorts to descriptive and lively themes you fear that you 
may have met a hack. His melodies are es ecially mechan- 
ical, as invented as those of Berlioz. You can stand 
science in harmony, but somehow you require a little fresh- 
ness and spontaneity in tunes. Besides, Mr. Thomé does 
not know the orchestra, or he presumes upon his acquaint- 
ance. 

But to revert to the Cantata Club. I must add that it was 
not all cantata at the concert. Woyrsch’s Ina Year and 
Sleeping Beauty; Macfarren’s~You Stole My Love, Pali- 
cot’s The Moths, and Lacome’s song of Spanish students 
were brightly sung, and the incidental solo work was ac- 
ceptable. _ Mrs. Adkins has a rich contralto, with an utter- 
ance of it that is not quite free, but has a reservation like 
that of Emma Eames. She is also inclined to be pathetic 
and lachrymose in places where plain statement only is 
looked for, Miss Pelton—no other name on the bill—isa 
singer of simple manner and serious mood, and Mrs. Saint- 
Anna Webber has a prompt and energetic but uncertain 
voice, The accompaniments and introductions—the latter 
uninteresting in the cantata, which likewise contains an 
intermezzo of small account—were played by Mrs. Emma 
Richardson Kuster at the piano and Miss Kate S. Chitten- 
den at the organ. Mrs. Flavie Van den Hende, the 
‘cellist, played Goltermann, Popper, Dunckler and other 
compositions with ample tone, true, though restrained, 
expression, much facility in execution and usually a broad, 
firm style, though the speed of her tarantelle threw the ac- 
companiment out a little and made discords. 

At first hearing one believes that he could listen to Mrs. 
Van dem Hende {for hours, but after a time he discovers 
a certain monotony of merit that makes him content with 
one. But she is a remarkable woman. There is some- 
thing assuring in her command of the instrument. If it 
is true that you put yourself into your work she must be a 
clear, frank, simple hearted and well balanced persgn: 

And that is the only concert of large account that we 
are to get until next Friday. The Boston Symphonians 
come to us then and play the Heroic symphony, Haydn’s 
variations on the Austrian hymn, and Peter Tschaikow- 
sky’s 1812 overture, besides supporting Rafael Joseffy 
in the A major concerto of Liszt, than which we would 


rather he would play any one of several things. This wiil 
be the return of a good and great pianist to the stage after 
a long absence. 

Sophocles and Yvette in one evening! Isn't that a com- 
bination? It is one that may befall almost any man in 
the newspaper business, though, and it fell about to several 
of us on Saturday night. The Sophocles was his Antig- 
one in the Institute course in Association Hall, with Mr. 
George Riddle as reader and a chorus and orchestra under 
lead of Mr. Arthur Claassen. Yvette held forth at the 
Academy of Music. A crowd went to hear Sophocles. 
Yvette did not make her $23 a minute. The Antigone 
music was Mendelssohn’s, of course, and it is a long time 
since we have heard it. Mr. Claassen had an orchestra of 
a dozen pieces, chosen from the Metropolitan Opera force, 
to play the overture and accompaniments, and there was 
a chorus of about thirty men to sing what Mr. Riddle did 
not read. We probably do not get much of the Greek 
form in the music, but we get an attempt to express the 
Greek spirit, and a self-effacement of the composer. It 
might have been a little more Hellenic had the composer 
preserved something of the antiphonal effect. The nearest 
we get to that is an occasional fugal form. But it is all 
deeply serious, and fateful, as every Greek thing was. 
The rehearsals had not been too numerous, I fancy; yet 
the impression of the whole thing was artistic and forceful. 
The readings are to be followed by others, which will tra- 
verse the subject of Greek tragedy and will be illustrated 
with music. I suggest that they try on the newly discov- 
ered hymn to Apollo. Whether a fake or otherwise, it 
would be interesting. 

Yvette Guilbert was said to have guodified her songs a 
little bit, in deference to the churchgoing proclivities of 
Brooklyn audiences. Don’t believe it, She was as well ap- 
preciated here as anywhere—except by the large body of 
citizens who did not go to hear her. She is unique, isn’t 
she? But if you take nearly any tall and not too well 
formed a woman and put Mrs. Yeamans’ head on her 
shoulders, and a flexible nose on her face, and a little less 
than usual variety voice in her throat, you come,pretty 
near the personality. She was sly-—-devilish sly—and one 
did not have to be French or to know the argot in order to 
appreciate the winks and grimaces. Her face play is the 
most of her art. .She has hot been bespoken for any of the 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, or of the In- 
stitute here for the rest of the season. 

C. S. MonTGomMERy. 








Route of Sousa’s Band. 


/ egoonmipae is the route of Sousa’s band up to 
the end of March: 


Feb. 6, Thursday, St. Paul, Minn., en ...Grand Opera House 
and evening. ..........0+:+ digey oo cts 
7, Friday, Fargo, N. Dak, matinée!| |. Fargo Opera House 
and evening... 606. da.-eneste+- f 
8, Saturday, en route. 
9, Sunday Butte, Mon., matinée and ev’g..Grand Opera House 
10, Monday, Helena,Mon., matinée and evening.... Auditorium 
ll, Tuesday, Spokane, Wash, matinée and ev’g..... Auditorium 


12, Wednesday, Tacoma, Wash., evening...... uno Theatre 
18, Thursday, Seattle, matinée and evening,.... ‘Theatre 
14, Friday, Victoria, B, C., matinée and ev’g... Victoria Theatre 
15, Saturday, Olympia, Wash., matinée............ Opere House 
15, Saturday, Tacoma, Wash., evening....-.... Tacoma Theatre 
16, Sunday, Seattle, Wash., evening..... sesees. MOattio Theatre 
17, Monday, Portland, Ore., evening ...Pirst Regiment Armory 
18, Tuesday, Portland, Ore., i : a First Regiment Armory 
matinée and evening.... 
19, Wednesday, Salem, Ore., evening......... Reed Opera House 
20, Thursday, en route. 
21, Friday, Fresno, Cal., evening........... Barton Opera House 
22, Saturday, Los Angeles, Cal.,matinée; Hazard Pavilion 
cee ERO RN Ge OT } 
23, Sunday, San Diego, Cal., evening....... Fisher Opera House 
24, Monday, Los Angeles, Cal., evening........ Hazard Pavilion 
2%, Tuesday, Santa Barbara, Cal, matinée, Opera House 
Gite BRINE Sooo 0 vncce.t sth suate cask} see } 
26, Wednesday, Bakersfield, Cal.,|  Neideraur’s Opera House 
SIGE ovichs chrascensseesa the 
26, Wednesday, Tulare, Cal., eveming.............s005- Old Rink 
27, Thursday, San José, Cal., matinée and evening.. Auditorium 
28, Friday, San Francisco, Cal., evening.............00.++ Pavilion 
29, Saturday, San Francisco, Cal., matineé and evening.. Pavilion 
Mar. 1, Sunday, San Francisco, Cal, evening. ........ ..... Pavilion 
2, Monday, Stockton, Cal., evening........... Yosemite Theatre 
8, Tuesday, Sacramento, Cal., matinée and ev’g. } Tosetticass 
4, Wednesday, Carson, Nev., matinée............. Opera House 
4, Wednesday, Reno, Nev., evening. ...McKissick Opera House 
5, Thursday, Ogden, Utah, evening........ Grand Opera House 
6, Friday, Salt Lake, Utah, evening ................5 Tabernacle 
7, Saturday, Salt Lake, Utah, matinée,.............. Tabernacle 
7, Saturday, Provo, Utah, evening................... Tabernacle 
8, Sunday, Leadville, Col., evening................ Opera House 


9, Monday, Denver, Col., evening........ .. Broadway Theatre 
10, Tuesday, Denver, Col., matinée and ev'g....Broad’y Theatre 


11, Wednesday, Colorado Springs, matinée........ Opera House 
11, Wednesday, Pueblo, Col., evening...... Grand Opera House 
12, Thursday, Hutchinson, Kan., matinée........... Opera House 
12, Thursday, Wichita, Kan., evening................ Auditorium 
18, Friday, Kansas City, Mo., matinée... ........0... Auditorium 
13, Friday, St. Joseph, Mo., evening.............. Tootle Theatre 
14, Saturday, Omaha, Neb., matinée and ev'g....Boyd’s Theatre 
15, Sunday, Chicago, IIL, matinée........... Haymarket Theatre 
15, Sunday, Chicago, Ill., evening............. Hooley’s Theatre 
16, Monday, Anderson, Ind., matinée........ Grand Opera House 
16, Monday, Richmond, Ind., evening... ..Bradley Opera House 
17, Tuesday, Xenia, Ohio, matinée.................- Opera House 
17, Tuesday, Dayton, Ohio, evening.........Grand Opera House 


18, Wednesday, Springfield, Ohio, matinée.Grand Gpera House 
18, Wednesday, Columbus, Ohio, evening.. High Street Theatre 
19, Thursday, Pittsburgh, Pa., evening..... Carnegie Music Hall 


20, Friday, Philadelphia, Pa., evening............s..+.+ Academy 
21, Saturday, Philadelphia, Pa., matinée and evoning..Academy 
22, Sunday, Washington, D. C., evening........... The Lafayette 
23, Monday, Baltimore, Md., evening.................. Music Hall 
24, Tuesday, Hagerstown, Md., matinée............ Opera House 
24, Tuesday, Chambersburg, Md., evening......... Opera House 
25, Wednesday, Carlisle, Pa., matinée.,.. Sentinel Opera House 
25, Wednesday, Harrisburg, Pa., evening.......... Upera House 
26, Thursday, Shamokin, Pa., matinée.... G. A. R. Opera House 
26, Thursday, Hazieton, Pa., evening........ Grand Opera House 
27, Friday, Pittston, Pa., matinée...................... Music Hall 


27, Friday, Scranton, Pa., evening............. 


28, Saturday, Bethlehem, Pa., matinée ............. Opera House 
28, Saturday, Allentown, Pa., evening.................. Academy 
29, Sunday, Brooklyn, N. Y., evening.......... Montauk Theatre 


30, Monday, Paterson, N. J., matinéeand evening...New Armory 








Kleeberg.—Clotilde Kleeberg has had a dazzling suc- 
cess at several concerts at Bordeaux. 


Fritz Spahr.—*' The young violin virtuoso, Fritz 
Spahr, has definitely settled down in Leipsic. We warmly 
recommend this excellent young artist to managers and 
concert societies.—Neue Zeitschrift fiir Muszkh. 

Dusseldorf.—The Diisseldorf Gesangverein produced 
for the first time at its second winter season concert the ora- 
torio Wittekind, by August Reissmann, with very marked 
success. The soloists were Marie Busjaeger, of Bremen; 
Carl Meinke, of Hanover ; A. van Eveyk, of Berlin ; and E. 
George,of Diisseldorf. 
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$7 WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PARTICULARS. 


Jan. 22, Wednesday, Buffalo, N. Y., evening............... Music Hall 
28, Thursday, Buffalo, N. Y., matinée and evening..Music Hall 
2%, Friday, Cleveland, Ohio, evening..../............. Music Hall 
2%, Saturday, Cleveland, Ohio, matinée and evening..Music Hall 
26, Sunday, Detroit, Mich., evening,....... Detroit Opera House 
27, Monday, Battle Creek, Mich.. ft soaite Hamblin’s Opera House 

ee Ey Pee ee LE ears 
27, Monday, Kalamazoo, Mich., evening................ Academy 
28, Tuesday, Niles, Mich., matinée....... ........++ Opera House 
28, Tuesday, Benton Harbor, Mich., evening....... Opera House 
29, Wednesday, Laporte, Ind., matinée............. Opera House 
20, Wednesday, Chicago, Iil., evening................ Anditorium 
30, Thursday, Chicago, Ill., evening............ .... Auditorium 
31, Friday, Beloit, Wis,, matinége................05.. Opera House 
31, Friday, Rockford, Ill., evening...............+++ Opera House 
Feb. 1, Saturday, Janesville, Wis., matinée,..Meyer’s Opera House 
1, Saturday, Milwaukee, Wis., evening..... New Pabst Theatre 
2, Sunday, Chicago, Ill., matinée........... Haymarket Theatre 
2, Sunday, Chicago, Ill., evening........... Grand Opera House 
3, Monday, Janesville, Wis., matinée..... Meyer’s Opera House 
3, Monday, Madison, Wis., evening............. University Halli 
4, Tuesday, Minneapolis, Minn., matinée! | Lyceum Theatre 
BE OP OMEE 000000 caeyeosensncseensehs 
5, Wednesday, Duluth, Minn., matinée! | Lyceum Theatre 
BOA CORUM, «oo Ge cnccoccccesceccpeecge 
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BosToN, Mass., January 19, 1896. 
HE CHIEFTAIN, acomic opera in two acts, text 
T by F. C. Burnand and music by Arthur Sullivan, was 
produced for the first time in Boston January 13 at the 
Tremont Theatre by Francis Wilson and his company. 
Nearly twenty years ago I saw the Contrabandista 
given by amateurs in Albany, N. Y. If I am not mis- 
taken, the music to the second’act was provided for that 
occasion by Mr. Theodore Mosher, of Albany. I thought 
at the time that Burnand’s libretto was a dreary Sahara of 
English humor, a receptacle for communications rejected 
(Think of what such a rejected communication 
must be!) Last week I again heard the old Contraband- 
ista music. Mr. Wilson had, in his kindness of heart, 
changed Burnandian lines and substituted his own gags 
and that peculiar brand of witticism known as the Wil- 
cannot be peddled successfully save by the 


by Punch. 


sonian that 
inventor. 

Of course Mr. Wilson entered as though he had been 
Otherwise the audience might not 
have recognized him. How would he be received if he 
ever made his entrance in operetta on his feet? Wild and 
incredible reports had come to us from New York that Mr. 
Wilson was now an accomplished comedian; that he had 
forsaken the acrobatic field; that he followed conscien- 
tiously the libretto, even when it led to dullness; that he 
was now a great impersonator, a singing Coquelin. Lo 
and behold, it was the same lovable Francis Wilson in his 
celebrated impersonation of himséIf; the moment he al- 
luded to his name as Dennis ‘ with a diaresis on the D,”’ 
we knew that Burnand had disappeared from, the stage 
like the boy Xury from the boat. 

There are several good points about Mr. Wilson. He is 
good natured, he is indefatigable in his efforts to please, 
he collects first editions of books, also of jokes. 

As for his art, he grows more and more like Francis 


shot from a cannon. 


Wilson every day. a 
* a 

What a dismal show the Contrabandista must have been 
in 1867 when it was sung and played by Arabella Smythe, 
Lucy Franklein, Mr. Shaw, et al.!_ No doubt the audiences 
at St. George’s Hall ate Bath buns during the development 
of the plot. If Mr. Wilson had then appeared as Griggs 
he would at once have been regarded as a dangerous char- 
acter, possibly as a ‘‘ low person,”’ for the Contrabandista 
found favor on account of its extreme genteelness. 

* 
* * 

The Sullivan of the first act is the Sullivan of church 
anthems and Looking Back. He respects his Handel; he 
stands in awe of the knglish professor. The Sullivan of 
the second act is a delightful creature. How spontane- 
ous is the melody! How in genious and unerring is the adap- 
tation to the situation and the text! There is Gallic grace 
as well as epigrammatic flavor. ‘There is discreet and 
effective instrumentation, such as you find in the sparkling 
eperas of Auber, that great artist so little appreciated or 
even known to-day in the United States. In spite of the 
thinness of the plot, the feeble humor, the lethargic action, 
the second act of The Chieftain is a joy on account of the 
talent of Sullivan—a talent that is akin to genius. He 
is a great master of little opera. The Lord forbid 
that I should ever be obliged to hear his Ivanhoe, and 
wild horses could not drag me to listen, even if I 
were allowed a morphine syringe, to any one of his 


‘* great sacred works’’; but I should like to hear the second 
act of The Chieftain this very moment. 


* 
* * 


As the cast was the same as in New York I shall not com- 
ment at length upon the pert ormanss,. Miss Glaser is more 
pleasing as soubrette than as prima donna. Miss Carll- 
smith, who was warmly applauded, for she has many 
friends here, was suffering apparently from a cold. Mr. 
Thomas was an excellent Tommy Atkins disguised as a 
Spanish count. The piece was well mounted. 


* 
* ” 


The Kneisel Quartet gave the fourth of its concerts this 
season in Association Hall the 13th. Mr. Baermann was 
the pianist. The program included Beethoven's C minor 
quartet, op. 18; Schumann’s D minor piano trio, op. 63; 
Dvorak’s E flat major quintet, op. 97. Mr. Zach assisted 
in the quintet. 

I was unable to be present. Mr. Currier, in the /Jour- 
nail, spoke of the performance of the trio as follows: ‘‘ Mr. 
Baermann was received with much cordiality, and he 
played the difficult piano part of the trio with his usual 
promptness and vigor. There were moments when his 
instrument overshadowed those of the other players, but 
asa whole the ensemble was excellent.’’ Of course the 
quartet and the quintet were played admirably. 


* 
* ae 


Yvette Guilbert made her début in Boston January 18. 
She was assisted by a concert company and speculators 
from New York. 

She appeared in Music Hall, shabby, draughty Music 
Hall, which has seen gnany strange things. It witnessed 
the public homage paid the Hon. John L. Sullivan when 
he was presented with a belt and the freedom of the city. 
The latter gift was superfluous; he had had it for some 
years. It has heard the lectures given in the darkness 
that is so congenial to young couples whose dearest friends 
are the stereopticon and the railway tunnel. It has wit- 
nessed friendly ‘‘ trials of athletic skill,”’ as well as duels 
to the death between a grand piano and a carefully trained 
pianist. Ido not think it had ever seen anything eunctty 
like the performance of Miss Guilbert. 

Miss Guilbert shone in fullest, yet baleful glory in La 
Soularde. Her coloring of the tones in the repetitions of 
the refrain was marvelous. Calvé is the only woman I 
know who can socolorin song. Mockery, cynicism, hor- 
ror, supreme compassion—she played on these with her 
voice as a violinist on his violin. In this song, how- 
ever, the intensity was not sustained; there was no over- 
whelming climax; indeed the last verse was commonplace 
as delivered by her. 

In La Pierreuse—which, I regret to say, was evidently 
considered by the majority of the audience as a comic 
ditty—she made not marked impression, not even of cold, 
photographic realism. La Lisette, of Béranger, was given 
with skill, and she was diabolically clever in C’a fait tou- 
jours plaisir. 

To my amazement, for they say she knows her Paris 
thoroughly, her performance of A la Villette was an utter 
failure. Her conception was radically wrong. She was 
not interesting in her own mistaken fashion. You know 
the grim ballad of Aristide Bruant, the great singer of the 
life of the ‘‘ marmites,’’ ‘‘ michets,’’ ‘‘ marlous.’’ The story 
isa common one. A wretched girl in the Villette quarter 
is enamored of a loafer, a,swell of the gutter. He lives 
on her sad earnings; he beats her cruelly; she loves him, 
for does he not ask her pardon for the gift of black eyes; 
does he not call her ‘‘ sa p’tite gigolette ’’ ? 

J’ f’sait 1 lit qu’ i’ défaisait pas, 
Mais |’ soir, quand je r’tirais mon bas, 
C’est lui qui comptait la galette, 

A la Villette. 

When times were hard, and the poor girl had no luck, 
her Toto would rob and killa bourgeois. One fine night 
the police separated these interesting lovers. The last 
time she saw Monsieur Laripette, 

ll avait |’ torse 4 moité nu, 
Et le cou pris dans la lunette, 
A la Roquette. 

Now in the performance of Miss Guilbert there was not 
the slightest hint of the squalid tragedy. The girl might 
have been any lightheaded and lighthearted heroine at a 


students’ ball. She might have been during the day at 
the corset counter at the Printemps. 

And I confess that I did not enjoy Les Ingénues or Les 
Vierges. Her very announcement of the titles was a 
cynica'ly indecent act. Iam told that she at first made 
her reputation by declaiming and singing unutterable 
things with a look of childlike innocence. -Her face is thin 
and wrinkled; her forehead is seamed by cares and anxie- 
ties. Yet did she at times last Friday night seem like a 
slim, slight ‘waisté@, careless girl, who perforce must sing, 
that she may live, things at which thick-necked men and 
men pallid and prematurely old laugh in hoarse guffaws or 
snicker lubriciously, although she herself knows not the 
reason of their infernal merriment. 

And at other times—yes, as a rule—she seemed intellec- 
tually vile. 

Her shrugs, her winks, her inflections, her pouts, her 
facial play, soon became monotonous. Her alleged ver- 
satility was not exposed in full light. 

The imitation of Sarah Bernhardt was chiefly conspicu- 
ous for its feminine malice. 

The English songs were sung without intelligence. 
They have been better given in variety theatres here by 
hard worked, ill fed, ill paid, shabbily dressed, unstarred 
girls. 

Her art is flippant and devilish insinuation. 

With the exceptions noted above her singing was in no 
way superior to that of the poor thing known as a music 


hall ’’ vocalist ’ who does perfunctorily a turn. 


As I saw many men and women of high respectability 
applauding Miss Guilbert, this question came into my 
mind: Suppose a girl from any variety theatre here had 
appeared in Music Hall and sung in English and in Miss 
Guilbert’s manner Miss Guilbert’s songs, would not the 


same audience have hissed her off the stage ? 


* 
* * 


Miss Guilbert was assisted by Miss Amy Hartly, so- 
prano; Miss Louise Engel, contralto; Mr. Orlando har- 
ley, tenor; Mr. Warwick Ganor, bass, and Mr. J, J. Pizza- 
rello, pianist. There were.solos and concerted pieces. 
Mr. Harley was in queer company. 

id * % * 

The program of the twelfth Symphony concert last 
evening in Music Hall was as follows: Unfinished sym- 
phony in B minor, Schubert; concerto for piano, No. 2, 
B flat major, Brahms; overture to Egmont, Beethoven. 

It was a great pleasure to welcome Mr. Joseffy again in 
Music Hall. His last appearance there with the Sym- 
phony Orchestra was February 22, 1890, when he played 
Liszt’s second concerto. Mr. Joseffy then had a most en- 
viable reputation as a pianist in this country and in 
Europe. But suddenly he disappeared from the concert 
stage. The causes given for his retreat are many, most 
of them, no doubt, legendary. Occasionally reports of 
marvelous improvement have been circulated. When he 
did return to the stage it was in Chicago last season. 

Now, ip the course of six years many pianists who at first 
dazzled at the zenith, are at the end faintly perceptible 
just above the horizon, or their light is quenched forever. 
If they retire early of their own accord and for rigid self- 
examination it sometimes happens that with ¢onstant 
study they grow distrustful of their ability; nervousness 
masters them; they dread the preparation for public per- 
formance and the ordeal itself; and so they are known in 
reality only by their intimate friends. Their names are 
no longer spells to conjure with. The amateur who never 
heard them shrugs his shoulders and says: ’’ Yes, accord- 
ing to report X was a great pianist, Y was a master of tech- 
nic, Z was a passionate creature. But, you know, there 
have been great changes in piano playing since they were 
famous. If they were to play now we probably should 
not think much of them.”’ 

It is a good thing, then, for his own fame and for the 
pleasure of the lovers of music that Mr. Joseffy has at last 
broken his silence. 

* “ ” 

His choice of a concerto shows the high purpose and the 
pure aim; for the second concerto of Brahms is not one to 
tickle the ear, stun the judgment and provoke cheap and 
boisterous applause. It was in 1859, in Leipsic, that 
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Brahms first played his D minor concerto. It was at 
Vienna, December 26, 1880, that he first played the second 
concerto at a Philharmonic concert. And as the second 
symphony of Brahms is to the first, so is the second con- 
certo of Brahms to the first. In each case, while the pas- 
sion is less stormy, the thoughts are less crabbed and 
gnarled. Only in the first movement of the B flat major 
concerto does Brahms “‘ keep up a terrible thinking.”’ 
The second fascinates by its sturdiness and rhythmic 
capriciousness; the third movement is Brahms at his no- 
blest, when his thought is as lofty and serenely beautiful 
as a summer sky at noon. And who can describe in words 
the enchanting, haunting delight of the finale—music like 
unto the perfect verse of a supreme poet whose imagina- 
tion is kindled by wild or melancholy tales told him in 
youth by gypsy lips. 
*« * 

The performance of this concerto by Mr. Joseffy was the 
most admirable piano playing that has been heard in Music 
Hall for several years. This statement, made in tolerably 
cool blood, means much. And why this enthusiasm ? 

Mr. Joseffy realized first of all that the concerto is prop- 
erly a symphony with the piano obligato, His instrument 
was only one of many. 

At the start he seemed disposed to nervousness, but he 
quickly recovered himself, and then until the end a cres- 
cendo of admiration was the result, and the accompani- 
ment of the crescendo of his ability. 

While he still retains rare crispness of touch and clear- 
aess of technic (precision that is never metallic), his tech- 
nic has broadened without a loss of delicacy and exquisite- 
ness of tone. The hearer never thought of technic; he 
was absorbed in the music of the much abused instrument. 
Never was there a forced tone; never was there a reminder 
of strings, keys, hammers, sounding board and pedals. 
The piano itself under such hands confessed that after all 
it is a musical instrument. 

In the phrasing there was no such attention paid to the 
coloring of a petty detail that the significance of the phrase 
in connection with the orchestra was lost. When the 
piano dominated, it was as a righteous master, not as a 
tyrant. 

Add to acomplete mastery of technic a temperament that 
found itself in full sympathy with the changing moods of 
Brahms; a sense of rhythm that was not rigidly expressed, 
but was as sure and fluent and unconscious as are the 
rhythms in nature; a feeling for nuances rather than for 
gaudy colors; and an entire absence of anything that was 
theatrical or spectacular. 

He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene. 


+ 
* a 


No wonder that the applause was spontaneous and long 
continued. No wonder that there were recalls without 
end. ‘There was a glorious tribute to a display of uncom- 
mon art. ‘There was the heartfelt gratitude at hearing 
again one of the very few great pianists of the world. 

, a*«* 

The orchestra played superbly throughout the concert. 
Solo work and ensemble were alike worthy of the highest 
praise. Pup HALE. 

_ me 


Boston Music Notes. 
BOSTON, January 18, 1896. 

Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke sang at the meeting of the 
New England Women’s Press Association held at the 
Parker House on Wednesday evening. 

On Monday evening, January 20, Miss Clarke will be the 
soloist at a musical given by Mrs. H. M. Whitney at her 
lovely Brookline home. 

The Boston String Quartet will give their second concert 
on the evening of February 19 at Association Hall. 

The performance of Henschel’s Stabat Mater by the 
Cecilia Club has been indefinitely postponed. 

Miss Agnes Spring, of Lynn, whose beautiful voice has 
been much admired, will be tendered a complimentary 
concert at the Oxford Club in March. 

Miss Etta Tingley will give her lecture on Modern Songs 
and Song Writers in Chickering Hall the second week in 
February. ,The lecture will be illustrated by various 
songs sung by Miss Helen P. Rogers, whose recent ap- 
pearance here called for much favorable comment. 

Miss Laura Webster will play at a private musical in 
Providence at the house of Mr. H. A. Hunt on Monday 
evening. Miss Avis Blivven, who is a pupil of Mrs. Anne 
Gilbreth Cross, of this city, will also be one of the soloists. 

Miss Mary A. Stowell, whose concert takes place next 
Wednesday evening, has received the best advantages in 
the way of study, not only in America but in Europe. 
For four years she was in Berlin, during most of the time 
being a pupil of Xaver Scharwenka. For three months 
she had the privilege of studying with Eugen d’ Albert, 
and was the only pupil he had ever taken, with the excep- 
tion of little Josef Hoffman. Miss Stowell went to his 
summer home in Eisenach, and he was most gracious and 
kind to her in every way. She feels that the mere associa- 
tion with such an artist was of inestimable value, During 





her stay in Berlin she appeared publicly quite a number 
of times, playing with one of the prominent orchestras 
and appearing in other concerts, both public and private, 
being fortunate enough to be extremely well received both 
by the public and the critics. Since residing in Boston ill 
health has prevented Miss Stowell from appearing before the 
public, excepting in a few minorinstances. Now that her 
health is fully established she will no doubt be often heard. 
Two days in the week she teaches in Wellesley College, 
finding it very pleasant work among the girls there. On 
other days she is busy with her pupils in Boston, and is 
happy in having some with great talent, of whom she ex- 
pects fine results. Although a pupil of Scharwenka and 
d’Albert, she now uses the technical method of Lesche- 
tizky, which she says she finds superior in its results to 
any other that she has ever known. 

A large fashionable audience on the afternoon of Mr. 
Clayton Johns’ concert listened with pleasure to both the 
old and the new songs that were rendered by Miss Ger- 
trude Franklin, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Eliot Hubbard and 
Mr. Max Heinrich. 

Mr. Robert Greenwood-Jones, a graduate of the Cincin- 
nati College of Music, for the past ten years teacher of 
singing in Covington, Ky., has since October last been in 
this city, where he has sung at many private musicals in 
Boston, Cambridge, Brookline and vicinity. In1891 he 
went to Paris and Milan, where he studied perfecting his 
voice, a baritone, and now devotes a portion of his time 
to teaching. 

Miss Lillian Carllsmith received a warm welcome from 
her many Boston friends when she appeared last Monday 
in the opera The Chieftain. Miss Carllsmith was for 
several years a pupil of Mr. Charles R. Adams, and says 
that she owes all her success to his excellent teaching. 

Mr. Louis C. Elson has just finished a very successful 
course of lectures at Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
Mr. Sanford Keith Gurney, of Brockton, a pupil of Mr. 
Hodsdon, is in great demand as a soloist. Mr. Gurney has 
begun his public career early, being now only twenty 
years of age. His friends think he has a great future be- 
fore him. 

At a musical given last week by Miss Mary Stowell for 
Miss Idalian Howard many well-known musicians were 
present. 

Mr. Perabo, Mr. Mole and Mr. Eliot Hubbard were the 
soloists at the concert given in the Chickering factory on 
Thursday afternoon. Among those present were Mrs. 
J. L. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, Mrs. 
Fisk Warren, Mrs. W. F. Apthorp, Mrs. Neal Rantoul, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edw. Robinson, Mr. George Chickering, Miss 
Lena Little, Mrs. B. J. Lang, Dr. and Mrs. Edw. Wiggles- 
worth, Mrs. Henry Ware, Mrs. R. F. Perkins, Mrs. Gideon 
Skull, Miss Skull, Miss Sanders, Mr. and Mrs. George Wig- 
glesworth, Mrs. J. H. Latham, Mrs. Curtis Guild, Miss 
Guild, Mrs. H. L. Higginson. 

At a recent concert given in Worcester, Mass., Miss Helen 
Louise Trickey, of Boston, received warm applause from 
the audience for her playing of Musin’s Caprice for the 
violin. This was her first appearance in Worcester, and 
she made a highly favorable impression. 

Madame Melba will be the soloist at the next Symphony 
concert, February 1, there being no concert in the week 
ending January 25. 

The Winternitz Concert Company gave a.concert in As- 
sociation Hall this week, with Mr. Felix Winternitz, vio- 
linist; Miss Helen Churchill, soprano; Miss Julia King, 
reader, and Miss Jessie M. Downer, pianist. 

Mrs. C. U. Thomas’ residence, 946 Beacon street, was 
thronged with society people Monday morning, who list- 
ened to readings by Mrs. L. B. Robinson and a musicale 
by several talented musicians. 

The informal musicale was contributed to by Miss Fanny 
Berry, who has but just returned from her study with Lesche- 
tizky, Paderewski’s teacher. She played Novellette, by 
Scharwenka. Miss Frances Crow, of Chicago, sang Cheru- 
bini’s Ave Maria and Sullivan’s Orpheus with His Lute. 
Miss Osborn, pupil of William Heinrich, gave a brilliant 
concert aria, and Miss Etta Parker’s contralto voice was 
heard in several selections. 

Miss Grace Thomas, a niece of Mrs. Thomas, added 
much to the program by her treatment of Schmetterling, 
by Grieg, and a Beethoven sonata. 

Among the guests were Mrs. B. F. Spinney, Mrs. Post, 
Mrs. Ames, Mrs. Sidney Hosmer, Mrs. Alexander Martin, 
Mrs, Cheeney, Miss Edith Piper. 

Mr. Carl Stasny played several piano solos. A tea and 
reception followed the meeting. 

On January 28 Mrs. Thomas will give a reception and 
musicale in honor of Miss Myra Pond, of Somerville. 

An event which marked a new era in Medford musical 
circles occurred this week in the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, when the Medford Musical Club produced be- 
fore a large and fashionable audience a program compris- 
ing the representative works of many well-known mas- 
ters. 

The chorus, which was made up of selected singers, 
showed careful training under the guidance of the club’s 
teacher and director, Miss Mertena L. Bancroft. The 





chorus was greatly assisted through themany numbers by 
Mrs. Helen Winslow Potter, soprano soloist, and Mr. 
Erich Loeffler, violoncello. 

The opening number, Greeting, by Mendelssohn, by the 
chorus, was followed by The Vale of Eve Is Falling, by 
Brown, with Miss Goodwin as soloist. The ’cello solo, 
Cantilena, by Gottermann, played by Mr. Loeffler, was 
received with warm applause. 

The chorus was ably assisted by Miss Grace A. Thomp- 
son as pianist. Its members comprised: 

Sopranos, Mrs. Helen C. Allen, Mrs. Georgia E. Ayer, Miss 
Mollie A. Ball, Mrs, Ida R. Bean, Miss Annie E. Chapman, Miss 
Adelaide B. Gill, Miss Clara W. Goodwin, Mrs. Jennie S. Hamii- 
ton, Mrs. Sallie A. Henderson, Mrs. Annie I. Hersey, Miss Ella 
S. Hinckley, Miss Ester R. Hinckley, Miss Lucy Summer, Miss 
Alice C, Reed, Mrs. Anna M. Sise, Miss Mary W. Sampson, Miss 
Grace A. Thompson; altos, Mrs. Ella R. Avery, Martha R.® 
Archibald, Dora A, Thompson, Misses Jennie S. Archibald, Mary 
A. Aymar, Adelaide S. Herriott, Frances C. Harrington, Amy 
W. Jones, Ellen R. Sampson, Emma M. Thompson, Nellie L. 
Wight and Stella S. Weston. 


"The Arion Banjo, Mandolin and Guitar Club furnished 
the entertainment last evening at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. The hall was filled by a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the. Beneficent 
Society of the New England Conservatory of Music 
was held Thursday afternoon in Sleeper Hali, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, in the chair. The whole 
membership of the society now. numbers» 208, )in- 
cluding four honorary members, twenty-three life mem- 
bers, twenty-three subscription members, 156 annual mem- 
bers. The treasurer’s report stated that the receipts were 
$2,681; expenses, $1,247; cash on hand January 1, 1896, 
$1,434. The society distributed during 1894-5 a total 
sum of $1,179 to twenty-five pupils in all, of whom twelve 
were graduated. A number of these are in good paying 
positions, and should be able to return the money in the 
time set by the committee, a year after graduation. By 
a cautious distribution of funds the committee will be able 
to help twelve pupils for the remainder of the year in sums 
of from $20 to $35 per term. 

Miss Charlotte Linn, accompanied by Signor Rotoli, 
sang, and then Mrs. Livermore gave her annual address, 

The concert at Wellesley College next Monday evening 
will be given by Miss Kate Hull Bundy, pianist, assisted 
by Miss Elizabeth G. Bundy, violinist.. Compositions. by 
Grieg, Brahms, Liszt and others will be played. 

Mrs, John Vance Cheney delivered a lecture on How to 
Listen To and What to Look for in Beethoven's Music at 
Wellesley College Friday afternoon. Mrs. Cheney inherits 
her musical gifts through her mother from a long line of 
musical ancestors, who for a hundred years have been 
famous for their fine and powerful voices and exceptional 
musical culture. Must of her musical education was re- 
ceived in Germany, where, in Leipsic, she was the pupil 
of Paul, of Coccius, of Reinecke, and of Richter, and of 
Sigismund, Lebert and Pruckner in Stuttgart. 

The solostis at the Handel and Haydn concert the first 
Sunday evening in February will be Fraulein Gadski, Miss 
Carlotta Desvignes, Barron Berthald and Mr. Popovici. 

Miss Gertrude May Stein will be one of the soloists at 
the next concert of the Apollo Club. 

Mr. George W. Chadwick will leave Boston next Thurs- 
day for St. Louis, where he has been invited by the St. 
Louis Musical Club. At their next congert, which occurs 
Saturday, January 25, the program will consist entirely 
of works by Mr. Chadwick. 

At the Choral Symphony Society concert, Tuesday, 
January 28, Mr. Chadwick will conduct his Third 
Symphony. 
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N the Allgemeine Musik Zeitung August Piiringer 
begins a series of articles which promise to be in- 
teresting as to the cause of the inadequacy of the 
post-Wagnerian composers. He quotes from Arthur 
Seidl’s pamphlet, Has Wagner Left a School? the 
statement that all the productions of the Wagnerians 
hitherto have been devoid of artistic contents, that 
they all stick too much to forms, and that the poetical 
capacity of the composers in question is utterly in- 
adequate, and propcses, in view of this phenomenon, 
to discuss, in the first place, the common statement 
that ‘‘Wagner was an artistic nature of abnormal 
manysidedness, whose method cannot possibly have 
a general application to the future.” Starting from 
this, the strongest standpoint of the anti-Wagnerians, 
he hopes to make clear the only ground for the re- 
markable phenomenon of modern artistic pessim- 
ism. 


ss 





JOSEFFY REDUX. 


HE miracle has happened. Joseffy played, and in 
Boston, last week, the account of which will be 
found elsewhere. He is bigger, broader than ever, 
and the same unique, fascinating artist. He plays at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra next Friday evening. Need- 
less to add that it will be an imposing artistic event. 





MASCAGNI'S WILLIAM RAICLIFF. 


HE first German performance of Mascagni’'s opera 
William Ratcliff took place at Stuttgart on Oc- 
tober 27, 1895, and the well-known critic, William 
Tappert published a few.weeks ago an interesting 
article concerning the work and its production, which 
we lay before our readers : 

‘‘Opinions respecting Mascagni, the leader of the 
new Italian school, differ widely from each other. 
This is a good sign, for if there were nothing in him, 
and if his creations were of no importance, there 
would be no conflict. This young and remarkably 
productive artist owes to one lucky throw the bril- 
liant position which he enjoys. Cavalleria Rusticana 
was prodaced for the first time as a prize novelty at 
the Costanzi Theatre, of Rome, on May 18, 1890. 
Stagno and Signora Bellincioni sang the two leading 
réles and Ferrari conducted. I heard the sensation- 
ally effective piece in Dresden, May 21, 1891. From 
June 13 to July 28 in that year the opera was produced 
forty-three times in the Lessing Theatre by Angelo 
Neumann's company. Three months later the doors 
of the Royal Theatre were opened to Cavalleria. 
From the day of my first acquaintance with it I came 
forward resolutely on the side of the new phenome- 
non. It seemed to me a shining meteor in the oper- 
atic firmament that set many pens to work. Enthu- 
siastic praise was lavished on it and many damnatory 
judgments uttered. Some Wagnerians went simply 
out of their senses at its monstrous success. Mean- 
while Mascagni conquered every theatre with his 
score and composed industriously. 

‘Freund Fritz appeared ; after it came Die Rant- 
zau, which was followed by Silvano, and that by 
William Ratcliff, which first saw the footlights at 
Milan in February 16, 1895. Not one of his latter 
works has even approximately made such an impres- 
sion as the Cavalleria, not one of them has held the 
stage. Will Ratcliff have a better fate? I hope so! 
My hopes are grounded less on the great success at 
Stuttgart than on many peculiar merits which this in- 


teresting work possesses. 

“It has often been alleged as a reproach that Mas- 
cagni has never got out of the narrow circle of the 
Cavalleria. The reproach is beyond doubt justified, 
but it does not apply to the first half of the Ratcliff 
music, for it is of earlier composition. The poet 
Maffei, by whose translation Heine’s bloody tragedy 
is known in Italy, was the author of the libretto. Mas- 
cagni saw the tragedy in 1881 in Milan; it made a 
deep impression on him, and the young pupil of the 
conservatory went boldly to work in all the rapture 
of creation. He took the libretto as he found it, 
without considering that the numerous narrative 
passages were very ill suited for opera. The audi- 
ence desires action, and this is utterly wanting in the 
first act; the second act offers the most; the third 
not much, In the last act the composer relies on the 
representatives of his characters. As already stated. 
the Cavalleria tone is wanting in the first two acts, 
but the prelude, written later, is naturally not free 
from it. But the introduction strikes one by its orig- 
inal design. It is played on the open stage. In a 





chamber of MacGregor's castle the half witted Mar- 
garetha is crouching motionless. Her mind is over- 
thrown by the knowledge that MacGregor has killed 
Edward Ratcliff, the father of William, because he 
had loved his wife, the fair Betty, and could not for- 
get her. 

‘The terrible images of the past keep rising up, and 
then the weird ballad comes to her memory with its 
grewsome question: ‘Why is thy sword so red with 
blood, Edward, Edward?’ To the low strains of the 
overture Margaretha sings a melancholy lament that 
may be regarded as a leit-motiv. ‘My darling, I 
have slain her; my darling was so fair, oh; and yet 
her have I slain!’ At the end of the prelude she re- 
peats the last words again, the interval being filled 
up by pantomime. The speaking gesticulation and 
the musical illustration by the orthestra reveal the 
past and point to the future. I find the idea not 
merely new, but likewise fascinating. Undoubtedly 
it presents a difficult task to the singer of the part. 
In Stuttgart it was admirably done by Helene Hieser, 
but I did not like the costume. 

“I assume that Heine’s poem is already known 
and therefore refrain from an analysis of the libretto. 
The opening of the act was waited for with some 
misgiving. Douglas, married to Maria, the daughter 
of MacGregor, describes with enjoyment life in Lon- 
don, But our fears were soon proved groundless. 
Mascagni has found the right tone, and the bustle of 
the capital is heard in the well chosen rhythm. 
This pretty number was of delightful effect. Even 
the ‘travel narrative’ of the young husband offended 
no one. Douglas was represented by an eminent 
singer, Anton Hromada. A longer narrative by Mac- 
Gregor gave Frauscher opportunity to distinguish 
himself. In the last scene of the first act Zes/ey hands 
to Zarl Douglas a letter of his friend William Ratcliff. 
‘I shall come. At the Black Rcck,’ is the an- 
swer. 

‘‘In the second act the scene is in the thieves’ lodg- 
ing ; sleeping men lie in the background. It is night- 
fall. In one corner sits William Ratliff, gazing 
gloomily before him ; in another Zom, the landlord, 
who holds his boy Willy between his knees. The 
child tries to say the Lord's Prayer, but cannot get 
further than ‘Lead us not into temptation.’ After 
that he goes wrong. The father reluctantly dismisses 
him. Herr Pockh had the réle of Zom, which he per- 
formed not without humor and pleasantly lightened 
several scenes. The chief success fell to Rothmiihl 
as Ratcliff ; he was at his best, and in the delivery of 
his second narrative he developed a transport of pas- 
sion which won for him the greatest applause of the 
evening. esiey has announced that Doug/as will 
come, atclif/ goes to the rendezvous with Douglas, 
whom he intends to kill, as he had Macdonald and 
Duncan, in obedience to the oath whoever seeks 
Maria as a bride shall die a bloody death. It is now 
dark, the working day of the ruffians in Zom’s abode 
begins; some ask the favor of the saints and their 
patrons. Mascagni has written some very clear music 
for this, and an imitation of the Scotch bagpipe is in- 
troduced very cleverly with good effect. 

“ The introduction to the third act corresponds to 
the uncanny surroundings in which Ratliff’ awaits 
the Zar/ Douglas. The wind howls, two spectral 
cloud forms rise up, stretch out their arms in longing, 
approach and—vanish. On the left masses of rock, 
on the right a cross in memory of Macdonald and 
Duncan. The combat with Doug/as ends unfavorably 
for Ratcliff; he stumbles over the cross, falls and is 
conquered. Douglas gives him his life and proudly 
walks away. 

“While Xatclif lies senseless on the ground the 
orchestra plays a melodious, delicately instrumented 
intermezzo, styled Ratcliff's Dream, whose gentle 
strains have a soothing effect. Mascagni gives the 
title intermezzo to the prelude of the fourth act. With 
a dramatic, strongly pulsating monologue the dark- 
colored episode of the meeting at the Black Rock 
ends. Rothmiihl must be described as carrying the 
act, and to him the greatest applause was given. His 
organ nobly responded to all the demands of his 
exacting task. 

‘In the fourth act there is murder and death. The 
stage manager finds here a wide field to compensate 
for the falling off in effect. atc/if’’s love scene with 
Maria and the broader part of Margaretha, excellently 
treated by Fri. Hieser, fill the concluding act. 
Maria (Fri. Wibor) is about to fly with Ratcliff, but 
his insane conduct and language terrify her. She 
seeks to escape, and reaches a concealed cabinet in 
the d. The madman rushes after her, and 
comes back with a bloody sword. MacGregor is 
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slain, and at last Ratcliff shoots himself by the corpse 
of Maria, 

“The public displayed a sympathetic interest in 
the work, but, naturally, the presence of the com- 
poser enhanced the effect of the first performance.” 





MUSIC IN 185. 
HE Signale, of Leipsic, commences its first num- 
ber for the present year with a summary of the 
musical life of the year just ended. In view of the 
colossal quantity of tiewly composed and printed 
music, it confines its review to those productions 
which have been publicly performed. 

In German opera—call it music drama, dramatic 
legend, musical play, idyls, legends or whatever you 
like—the production has been’great; but successes ap- 
pear in only limited numbers, and of these more have 
to be credited to the comic muse than to her serious 
sister. Reznicek’s Donna Diana made a bull's eye, 
and wherever it has been played—Leipsic, Cassel, 
Karlsruhe. Dessau, &c.—it has been received with 
favor, and seems likely to have a brilliant career. 

Of serious opera Kienzl’s Evangelimann, first given 
ia, Berlin, conquered other stages, Breslau, Prague, 
Cologne, Frankfort, &c., and Hubay’s Violinmaker of 
Cremona and Zdéllner’s Ueberfall have appeared in 
various houses, while one single stage alone has seen 
W. de Haan’s Inkaséhne (Darmstadt); Arme Hein- 
rich, by H. Pfitzner (Mainz); Gunkel’s Attila (Dres- 
den), Walther von der Vogelweide, by A. Kanders 
(Prague); Kenilworth, by Bruno Klein (Hamburg) ; 
Ludwig der Springer, by Ad. Sandberger (Coburg) ; 
A. Thierfelder’s Trentajager (Schwerin); Ilse, by 
Max Clarus (Braunschweig); Das Gralspiel, by Aug. 
Reissmann (Diisseldorf) ; Die schwarze Kaschka, by 
Georg Jarno (Breslau); Der Halling or Nordische 
Blutrache, by Anton Eberhardt (Stettin); Die 
Schwestern, by Franz Kessel (Trier); Sjula, by Carl 
von Kaskel (Kéln); Guntram, by Rich. Strauss 
(Miinchen); Ghismonda, by Eugen d'Albert (Dres- 
den) ; Des Kénigs Garde, by L. E. Bach (Kéln) ; Der 
treue Schelm, by Ferd. Hummel (Berlin), and a 
Volksoper, Das Fest der Jugend, by Lothar Kempter 
(Zurich). Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel is still 
at the head of the new productions. It has gone to 
London and to America ; there is scarcely a village in 
Germany and Austria where it has not been seen, and 
it will soon try its luck in Russia. 

Of one act operas at least a dozen have knocked at 
the doors of theatres, and not in vain. Strassburg 
has produced no less than three, Der letzte Ruf, by 
M, J. Erb; Erlésung, by August Scharrer, and Die 
beiden Philosophen, by A. Kranz. In Weimar, Saint- 
Foix, by H. Sommer ; in Cologne, Amen, by Bruno 
Heydrich; in Frankfort. Enoch Arden, by Rob. 
Erben; in Karlsruhe, Der Lotse, by Max Brauer ; in 
Mainz, La Biondella, by Eckhold; in Coblenz, Der 
Wilderer, by Alfred Wernicke. A Rose von Gen- 
zano, by Joh. Doebber, bloomed in Gotha, and a 
Rose von Thiessow, by F. Goetze, in Glogau. Bei 
Sedan, by Heinr. Zéllner, in Leipsic, must be noticed. 

Of special interest was the performance of Anton 
Rubinstein’s sacred opera Christus, produced at 
Bremen, May 25, with great success. 

The French have had a not unfavorable year—at 
least in premiéres. Massenet’s La Navarraise, in ad- 
dition to its production in Paris, was performed in 
various German towns and for the first time in Vienna 
andin Russia. Bruneau’s L’Attaque du Moulin soon 
came to Germany and was given at Breslau and Ham- 
burg; Godard’s Vivandiére (first at the Paris Opéra 
Comique) appeared at Diisseldorf. P. Vidal's Guernica, 
Dubois Xaviére, Augusta Holmés’ Montagne Noire, 
Guiraud and Saint-Saéns’ Frédégonde, E. Missa’s 
Ninon de Lenclos, L. Gregh's Capitaine Roland, and 
Le Rey’s Redingote grise were more or less success- 
ful novelties in Paris. Lalo’s unfinished opera La 
Jacquerie, completed by Coquard, saw the light at 
Moate Carlo, and E. Ratez’s new opera, Lydéric 
found shelter at Lille. 

_ The Italian maestri did not do much in the way of 
new work. Mascagni’s Ratcliff, first performed in 
Milan and then in Stuttgart, did not come up to ex- 
pectation, nor did his Silvano at Milan, Naples and 
Berlin. Leoncavallo was dumb, and disappeared 
even from the bills. Puccini rested on the laurels of 
Manon Lescaut. The young Sonzogno school had a 
bad chill. Claudio, by Coronara; Taming of the Shrew, 
by Samara, and Ninon de Lenclos, ‘by Cippolini, all 
failed in Milan. A better fate awaited Spinelli’s A 
Basso Porto at Rome, Rossi’s Rumakal at Vercelli, 
Consuelo, by Orefice, at Bologna, Westerhout’s For- 





tunio at Milan and Floridia’s Marazza at Turin. The 


most successful work was Smareglia’s Nozze Istri- 
ane, given for the first time at Trieste. 

Russia came forward with a long series of novelties, 
among them being Napravnik’s Dubrowsky, S. 
Tanéeff's Oresteia, and Rimsky-Korsakow’s Christ- 
mas Night at St. Petersburg; Prince Trubetzkoi’s 
Melusine and Blaremberg’s Tuschinzy at Moscow, and 
Hardewold’s Power of Love at Charkow. 

Of Americans we hear more than we used to do, 
From Boston alone three comic operas were reported 
—Perlot’s Dragon’s Daughter, Spencer’s Princess 
Bonnie and De Koven’s Tzigane, and from New 
York Princess Ananias, by Victor Herbert. 

Belgium produced L’Enfance de Roland by Mat- 
thieu at Brussels; La Fée du Lac by Crombé and 
Poschen, Tournai, and two Flemish operas, both given 
at Antwerp, Zryni, by A. de Bleeshouwen, and Brinio 
by G. van Millingen. Spain rejoiced in two novelties, 
Dolores, by Tomas Breton (Madrid), and Enrico Clif- 
ford, by Albeniz (Barcelona), while Hungary produced 
only Tamora by Emerich Elber. Two operas of Hun- 
garian origin, the Rosamunda and Ratcliff of Mauri- 
tius Bavrinaz, appeared at Frankfort and Prague, in 
which last named city a new Bohemian work, The 
Storm, by Zdenko Fibich, was given. Stuttgart and 
Frankfort had the first performances in Germany of 
Janie, the work of the Genevese Jacques-Dalcroze. 

Now, then, for operettas. Of course Vienna was 
enthusiastic over Johann Strauss’s Waldmeister, but 
was disappointed in Jabuka and in Millécker’s Probe- 
kuss. Suppé’s Modell, completed by Stern and 
Zamara, had a series of successes in Vienna, but has 
not cressed the frontier of Austria. This Weinber- 
ger's Karisschulerin did without much success. The 
French have done better, and a good success must be 
assigned to Planquette’s Panurge, Serpette’s Le Dot 
de Brigitte and Le Capitole ; Barney’s Les Forains 
was transported to Vienna as Olympia, and Hervé's 
King Chilperic to Berlin. Sullivan’s Chieftain had 
good success in New York, but little in Munich. 

In older operatic works Massenet’s Manon Lescaut 
and Werther led the way in first performances. The 
latter was produced at Frankfort, Wiesbaden, Ham- 
burg, several Russian and Italian towns, and Manon, 
in spite of Puccini's rival work, made its way to Italy. 
Smetana’s Zwei Wittwen in Leipsic, Dalibor in 
Kénigsberg, Mannheim, Frankfort, &c., and Der 
Kuss at Hamburg, were newly mounted, and his 
Geheimniss was produced for the first time at Vienna 
in German. 

Other first presentations in German theatres were 
Ivanhoe, by Sullivan (Berlin) ; Zaira, by de la Nux 
(Stuttgart); Franz Erkel’s Hunyadi Laszlo (Prague) ; 
Rubinstein’s Damon (Dresden and Darmstadt) ; 
Tschaikowsky’s Eugen Onégin (Nice), Hulda, by 
César Franck (Toulouse and The Hague) ; Berlioz’s 
Destruction of Troy (Munich); Benvenuto Cellini 
(Freiburg) ; Falstaff, by Verdi (Magdeburg) ; Frauen. 
lob, by Reinh. Becker (Berlin and Mainz) ; Reinecke’s 
Gouverneur von Tours (Nuremberg and Aix-la- 
Chapelle) ; Ingwelde, by Schillings (Weimar). Adam's 
old Poupée de Nuremberg was revived on many 
German stages, and after a long period Boieldieu’s 
Chaperon rouge and Halévy's Muletier de la Reine 
at Leipsic. Paris revived Gretry’s Le Tableau par- 
lant, Dalayrac’s Adolphe and Clara, and Boieldieu's 
Voitures versées. 

In Vienna, Dresden and Hamburg an anti-novelty 
was produced, Haydn’s Apothecary. Of Wagner's 
works few new productions are to be noticed, the 
most interesting being that of Tannbduser at Paris, 
after an interval of thirty-five years. In ballets it 
may be noticed that Paris and St. Petersburg pro- 
duced none, Berlin one, and Vienna one. Bremen 
turned Rubinstein’s Bal Costumé into a ballet, Lon- 
don presented a spectacle, Titania, using parts of 
Mendelssohn's music for Midsummernight’s Dream, 
and Milan a grand phantasy, Wanda. 

Coming to concert pieces, we find of the new 
symphonies that appear by dozens only a small por- 
tion reached the public. We mention Carl Reinecke’s 
G minor symphony, first time at Leipsic ; Dvorak’s E 
minor in Boston, Bonn, Dresden, &c.; Tschaikowsky’s 
Pathetic Symphony, B minor, in several places, and 
Glazounow’s E flat major symphony at Cologne, 
Dresden, St. Petersburg. To these may be added an 
unpublished symphony by B. Scholz (Frankfort), an- 
other by C. A. Lorenz (Stettin), one in C minor, with 
chorus and solo by G. Mahler (Berlin); one in D 
minor by Ch. Sinding (Berlin) ; in A minor by Victor 
Bendix (Dresden); third symphony, with organ, by 
Widor (Paris), and In Memoriam Kossuth, by Emanuel 
Moor (Budapest). New to the concert stage was 





Rubinstein’s orchestral suite in E flat major, his 
last great composition. Of the symphonic poems 
the Tyll Eulenspiegel, of Richard Strauss, and of 
overtures that to Donna Diana, of Reznicek, seemed 
the most pleasing ; and next to them Dvorak's In der 
Natur and a Patriotic Fest overture by Thierot (Leip- 
sic). The preludes to Strauss’s Guntram and d’Al- 
bert’s Rubin had several performances; Jensen’s 
serenade for string orchestra only one at Cologne. 
In addition were presented several of the older but 
not performed works of Tschaikowsky ; symphony in 
E minor, Manfred Symphony, Francesca da Rimiii 
and Smetana’s Symphonic Poems aroused genuine 
interest. Berlioz’s giant overture to Romeo and 
Juliet was presented at Vienna, Frankfort, Diissel- 
dorf and Haarlem. Of concertos with orchestra the 
only novelty was one for violins by Klughardt. In the 
section of chamber music there were eyes and ears 
only for Brahms’ new sonatas for clarinet and piano. 

Of new choral works, Max Bruch’s biblical oratorio, 
Moses, was heard at Barmen, but much more popular 
was the patriotic cantata, Aus Deutschland’s grosser 
Zeit, by Ernst H. Seyffardt, a welcome offering for 
the twenty-five years jubilee of the Franco-German 
war, which was given at Diisseldori for the first time. 
Isolated performances were a requiem, by Reznicek 
(Berlin); a Stabat Mater, by Franz Musil (Briinn); a 
cantata, Francesca da Rimini, by Paul Grillon (Brus- 
sels); Christus, by Adolph Samuel (Geneva); Die Herr- 
mannsschlacht, by C. Hébel (Cassei), and in novelties 
for male chorus and soli, Balkan Bilder, by Ed. Krem- 
ser (Brunswick), and Johanna von Orleans, by Hein- 
rich Hofmann (Leipsic). 

The result of new performances of older compesi- 
tions was better; Les Béatitudes of César Franck 
appeared in the great choral societies of Frankfort, 
Cologne, Leipsic, and so, too, Rubinstein’s sacred 
operas and fragments therefrom. There was a 
good demand for Berlioz’s Requiem ; his Damnation 
de Faust was given for the first time at a Leip- 
sic Gewandhaus concert; Liszt was rather in the 
background; his oratorio Christus was produced 
at Heidelberg, the Christus of Kiel at Rotterdam and 
Frankfort, Christ Arisen, by G. Schreck, at Heil- 
bronn. A whole series of towns, including Vienna, 
had Tinel’s Franciscus. Bruch’'s choral works, with 
Odysseus at their head, were again in the list of per- 
formances, as were those of Vierling, Rape of the 
Sabines, Alaric and Constantin. Among others, single 
hearings were the lot of Croesus, by C. Ad. Lorenz; 
Zenger’s Cain, Reissmann's Wittekind, Gouvy’s Iphi- 
genia in Tauris, and Dvoradk’s Stabat Mater. 

Changes in conductorships, tournées of virtuosi, 
and personal news in general we reserve for our next 
issue. 





LOW ART. 


HERE has been so much rapturous gush over the 
performances of a Frenchwoman who sang in 
this city last Saturday night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House that the time has come to cry halt. Her 
art is raved about. What is her art? Simply in 
uttering depraved sentiments, nasty, filthy, abhor- 
rent things in the tone one would employ in reciting 
some pearl of poetic thought. It is the novelty of the 
methods of expression ; that is all. The obscenity is 
the same old obscenity, but served anew on a deli- 
cately carved platter. Guilbert has some grace in 
diction, but her talents are given over to the degra- 
dation and not the elevation of art. Such art, if art 
it be, is disgracing. 

In our Boston letter of this issue Mr. Hale denies 
the pretensions of Guilbert, even derides them. We 
quote with intense approval an editorial that ap- 
peared in last Sunday's Vew York Tribune. At an 
age when all arts, music not excepted, are given over 
to the service of the filthy, the cynical, words of warn- 
ing ate necessary. If it be the end-all and be-all of 
poetic art to produce Such monstrous degenerates as 
the late Paul Verlaine, then far better let the noble 
att be placed in the harmless keeping of such a 
mediocrity as Alfred Austin. Here is the editorial 
referred to, It is called 

NEW YORK WOMEN AND PARISIAN SONG. 

The fair women who make New York society charming above 
that of other cities are devoted to literature and art, Whatever 
time they have aside from their praiseworthy labors to raise the 
grosser spirit of man to the feminine level of purity and give him 
a higher conception of duty they spend in effcrts for self-culture. 
All the world pays tribute to their loveliness and innocence and 
thirst for knowledge. The things that are of good report come 
unbidden to them, and when in the prosecution of their studies 
they summon bacchantes to their court they. find even evil 
robbed of its corrupting power. Of old time holy men and 
women struggled in the desert against temptation, but we have 
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found a better way, and now holy women, if not holy men, can 
summon the wicked to exhibit their wickedness, and find in the 
revelation only stimulus to noble thought and feeling. 

Some 200 of them met the other day and gave an illustration of 
their power. They were not religious enthusiasts exhibiting 
esoteric gifts, but members of good society, the wives and 
daughters of substantial citizens entirely irreproachable in every 
way. They met in one of the most fashionable gathering places 
of well bred women in this city, making no claim to special holi- 
ness, but in modesty appearing as seekers for worldly knowledge. 
They assembled to hear a Frenchman lecture and a French- 
woman sing in the French langnage, which the great majority 
of Americans do not understand. They were not like the old- 
fashioned women of the finishing school type, to whom literature 
was an accomplishment and the pretense of familiarity with a 
foreign language part of the fiction on which was built a reputa- 
tion for culture that served for social purposes. 

These cultivated women were far beyond that stage. They 
did not linger over the songs of Clément Marot, or study the 
Provencal ballads. Their clear eyes, big with wonder, but fixed 
with “determination to sound the depth of knowledge, were 
turned to the contemplation of more modern themes. They 
heard a woman singing evilly suggestive and impure songs, 
while the lecturer, with more or less delicacy, baited the inde- 
cencies with a philosophic exposition of the tendencies of an art 
which had superseded the old pastorals with sensual and erotic 
songs. Though they did not understand the singer, of course 
they caught the deeper meaning of Parisian life, while their inno- 
cence of heart and foreign language made them invulnerable to 
the poisoned shafts of the goddess of lubricity, 

Had it been otherwise they could not have partaken of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge so freely, for among the songs that 
the woman rendered to them were some that no lady could un- 
derstand and sit and hear. They were not merely improper and 
immoral, but so utterly vile and ndsty that the man who trans- 
lates to another man the merest outline of their meaning hesi- 
tates and picks his words, as one takes careful steps when going 
through a mire to gather as little mud as possible upon his 
clothes. So man in his weakness shrinks from exposure to the 
contagion of impurity. But the ladies were able to sit and listen 
to these songs and applaud heartily what they guessed were the 
funny parts, while the few men who found it necessary to be 
present sat shamefaced and with downcast eyes, lest the femi- 
nine portion of the audience should think them evil minded. 
Then some of the ladies came away, some went to speak to the 
purveyor of indecency set to music, and some young girls de- 
bated what their mamma might say if she knew they bad gone 
so far as tv meet the woman socially as well as to listen with ap- 
preciation to her songs, 

No ordinary woman could have gone home with so pleasing a 
sense of unsoiled purity. New York has feminine spirits so 
rarefied that they can pass with garments unspotted through 
any slime, and gather honey from every poisoned flower. They 
have proved it once, and they will prove it again. Next week 
the Frenchwoman will pour forth in private her immoral songs, 
and fair women and tender maidens will find in them nothing 
but beautiful images, sweet romance, pure suggestions and 
noble thought. So great is the control of the innocent soul 
over its surroundings. 








BEHIND THE TIMES. 


E published last week, merely as a curiosity, a 
communication addressed to the Sun about 
the Wagner music drama. Since then the war has 
gone onright merrily. But itis a foolish war. The 
Wagner fight is over and done with two decades ago. 
Bayreuth and 1876 settled the Wagner question. For 
ten years Wagner has been king in musical New 
York. Evidently the person who wrote to the Sun 
was like the man who came out of the mountains last 
year to plump his vote for General Jackson. One of 
the letters, a vigorous, characteristic one, is worthy 
of reproduction. 


To the Editor of the Sun: 

Sin—Under the heading ‘‘ Wagner” appeared a letter in to- 
day's Sun, signed “ Boxholder.” In mysmall way! want to say 
a word for Wagner operas. 

Wagner's operas do not become bores on rehearing to the 
listener who is musically intelligent. To enjoy Wagner one is 
obliged to learn how to become a good listener, just as one is 
forced to learn how to read George Meredith. These operas 
were not written as a medium simply for a singer to gain ap- 
plause. Does not “ Boxholder” know by this time that the or- 
chestra score is the basisof Wagner's operas ? How can he write 
such bosh about “ideas”? Richard Wagner was alive with 
ideas, and, further, he had the ability to use them, Possibly 
“ Boxholder" has listened “ with an attention unexceeded by 
other critics.” The most intelligent listeners, the men and 
women who are now and have been at the head of the world’s 
musica! fraternity, are Wagner's highest appreciators. Thank 
heaven! Wagner is not a‘‘craze.” A craze is disheartening to 
auyone who wants to see what is good live forever. 

When such critics as ‘“ Boxholder” turn their attention to the 
scores and commence to study them, they will not feel fatigue 
from applying their profound attention to the performance, as 
—_ do now. They will f t that they are attention. They 
will only be thrilled by a delight that they never before ex- 
perienced. 

How can a‘ reheating ” of Wagner's o 
holder ’ implies that the first hearing di 
gent listener the operas not only please, but awaken one’s 
emotions and hold one entranced. t is so satisfactory as to 
have one's first emotions recalled, and added to, by a satisfied 
knowledge that the technic was right? The emotions were ap- 
pealed to in a most seductive and delicious manner. And then 
the iatelligence takes it up and proves that the emotions were 
true and pure. They were not wisiending. Don't judge W 


ras bore one? ‘‘ Box- 
please. To an intelli- 


in a superficial way. Study Wagner and you, ‘‘ Boxholder,” will 


love him. Orcnestra CHair. 


January 12, 

















R. FINCK informs us that Marie Roze—charming 
artist !—sang first in Mefistofele in this country 
November 24, 1880. It is announced for next Friday 
evening at the opera and I frankly think it is worth 
hearing as a musical curiosity. It was once music of 
the future; now it reminds one of some strange 
amorphous survival from a remote musical age. It 
is such a magnificent attempt to embrace all of 
Goethe’s profound world philosophy, poetry and 
symbolism that it is, of course, a failure—a magnifi- 
cent one. There is little melodic invention, the 
prison scene being the top notch of dramatic passion, 
and the tenor solo—From the Meadows, from the 
Valleys—is strongly reminiscent of the theme from 
the slow movement of Beethoven's Kreutzer Sonata. 
You will, perhaps, find a curious resemblance ex- 
isting between Mejistofele's great solo, I Am the Spirit 
that Denies, and the Honor solo in Falstaff and the 
Credoin Otello. Mr. Albert Steinberg has conceived 
the idea that Bofto played a very important part in 
Verdi's later operas. That he looked after more than 
the libretti ; in a word, that Verdi's name is a better 
trade mark than Boito’s— besides, the latter has never 
scored a genuine sticcess, and the former is too old to 
exhibit such remarkable virility in his latter day 
music. 

This would be a lovely story and not altogether an 
improbable one. Certainly Boito has never exhibited 
melodic gifts, and certainly Verdi did not turn out a 
masterpiece until he came under Boito’s influence. 
The strange partnership has given us Otello and Fal- 
staff, so we should not cavil. Perhaps after Verdi's 
death the world may be told of the clever dissimula- 
tion—if there is any. 


Mefistofele is a series of loosely connected epi- 
sodes. The prologue contains some fine choral writ- 
ing, which Mascagni took advantage of in the prayer 
scene of Cavalleria Rusticana. The Brocken episode 
falls short of the great original in Faust. Perhaps a 
Berlioz or a Wagner could have adequately realized 
Goethe. Boito doesnot. The garden scene, despite 
its characteristic quartet, seems trifling, and 1 do not 
agree with the English critic Streatfield, who declares 
that Boito has given us Goethe’s Margherita. She is 
anything but ingénue, this flirting miss who calmly 
gives a sleeping potion to her mother at her lover's 
request. 

The dying scene is very strong, dramatically 
stronger than Gounod’s. The latter set out to write 
a very effective operatic scena, The trio especially 
smells of the banal footlights. Boito is possessed 
with the tragic beauty of the situation, and so we get 
a most affecting and dramatically truthful picture. 

Calvé was superb in this act. 


I like Boito’s devil better than Gounod’s. The 
French devil is not a terrible fellow. He is fond of 
high living and has a pretty taste in wine. But the 
sinister, mocking archfiend of Boito is more like our 
notion of the enemy of God. He is familiar with the 
Deity and is contemptuous of earthworms, His evil 
defiant song of triumph is the best bit of characteri- 
zation in the opera. Edouard de Reszké gave us a 
new Mephisto, a sneering, cynical being, and his 
dressing of the part reminded me of Castelmary two 
decades ago, a black devil in a-red cloak. De Reszké 
is very impressive, 

faust in Boito's version is rather colorless and more 
the philosopher than the lover. The second part is 
hopelessly dull, although Boito, with his unrhymed 
dactylic and choriambic verse, and the accompanying 
music, with its old-fashioned harmonic flavor, at- 


tempted to symbolize the ‘‘embrace of the Greek 
and German ideals.” All the public sees is aust 
consoling himself with the dark haired beauty Zena, 
and so the symbolism falls flat, There is some 
attempt at welding the prologue and the epilogue by 
using the opening theme as a choral finale. But it is 
ugly, dreary music. Boito is for ts still the poet, not 


the composer, . 
* * 


Because of Mefistofele I missed the initial perform- 
ance of Henry Arthur Jones’ Michael and His Lost 
Angel at the Empire last Wednesday night. 

Thetefore on Thursday night I took my seat ih 
Mr. Frohman’s beautiful playhouse with a sigh of a 
St. Lawrence mounting his pet gridiron. 

Iam not fond of Mr. Jones. He has written clev- 
erly enough about the renascence of the English 
drama, but has done little to further that same ren- 
ascence. He is not so priggish, nor yet so self-opin- 
ionated as Sydney Grundy, but he is a bigger bore. 
The man’s true vocation is the pulpit, not the stage. 

But as he is a living dramatist, and has written 
The Case of Rebellious Susan (which title reminds 
me of aschooner that refuses to answer its rudder), 
one is disposed to forgive him a multitude of Mas- 
queraders, Banble Shops, &c. 

Touching this same Michac/, who had sinful times 
on a boat deserted inlet, I was surprised to find a 
much better made play than I expected. 

The fourth act, despite its trifling and inauspicious 
beginning, ends very effectively. Mr. Henry Miller 
throws himself on his face in keen agony before his 
‘God and the curtain slowly falls. 

Quite a different ending from the one devised by 
Mr. Jones, the finale of spouting ecclesiastical heroics, 
heard on Wednesday night, 

Charles Frohman is ever quick to take a critical 


hint. ee 


Sol saw nothing sacrilegious; nothing that re- 
motely savored of blasphemy. Besides, the painful 


public confession was left to the imagination, 


* 
* * 


Indeed Mr. Jones may be credited with several 
good things in this new play. 

He leaves much to the imagination—perhaps too 
much, as there is an ocean of talk. His chief claim 
to our admiration is his excellent denotement of two 
widely varying characters. There is, without doubt, 
too much psychologizing throughout, yet the fact re- 
mains that in the ev. Michael Faversham and Mrs. 
Andrie Lisden we get two finely felt and carefully 
drawn full length portraits. 

Then, too, the play shows a decided advance in 
technical mastery. My dear children, take two or, 
say, three people, give them certain ethical problems 
to solve, and make of their actions, their thoughts, a 
four act play, and see how difficult the task will 
prove. Mind you, I don’t say that I admire plati- 
tudinous Michae/ and his skittish angel, but there is 
power in the work—a sombre power that leaves a 
very disagreeable after taste. 


* 
. * 


Cui bono? I'm sure I can't say. The story is a 
twice told one. I suppose on account of my churchly 
training it appealed to me. 

Morbid? To be sure. And unsympathetic and 
tiresome and gloomy and repellent, yet it neverthe- 


less has unmistakable power. 


* 
* ~ 


These frocked beings, priests and ministers, who 
peer fearfully at the world through the gratings of 
their ironclad vows, have always interested me. I, 
too, have reveled in the obseene flatulencies of Monk 
Lewis, and in the exquisite love letters of the Portu- 
guese Nun. Mr. Howells years ago, when the world 
to him was fall of glow and not bounded by back- 
yards, wrote a book about a priest and Venice. I've 
forgotten its name, but in it were love, lust and 
cruelty. He must shudder if he ever thinks of it now. 
And there was also power. 

Didn't Charles Reade write a powerful novel about 
a priest who was unfaithful to his vow of celibacy ? 

I assure you the subject is a fascinating one. It 
fascinated Hawthorne, it filled the book called The 
Silence of Dean Maitland with interest, and it has 
made this new play of Mr. Jones talked about, even 
though the play has failed. 

Of course it is all false and all improbable. I grant 
you that, and I am sure that if Mr. Pinero had han- 
died the theme he would have done so more artisti- 
cally and with a lighter hand, I am no craver for 
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‘‘comic relief” and all the hideous things that the 
phrase suggests, but surely life is not the horrible 
mass of spiritual fog and gloom Mr. Jones makes it. 

I must believe that J/r. Faversham smiles com- 
placently at his image in a mirror as he tries on a new 
and becoming stock. And, good heavens! the man 
must eat his meals and must feel cross with the cook 
when the soup is burnt. 

I can, however, never believe he was called Mike 
when young. That evokes memories of sly pipe 
smoking, and, ye gods! did Michael Faversham ever 
smoke? 

Mr. Jones gives us a gloomy, self-righteous, puritan- 
ical, austere and cold priest whose whole nature dis- 
charges itself in one love episode, only to leave him 
morbidly repentant, sick at heart and terrified, facing 
a blank, bitter future. No sane, well balanced priest 
this. He has what Nordau calls the mania for con- 
fession—a distinct and historically proved mental 
disease. There were times wherhalf Europe suffered 
from hysterically religious attacks and smote its 
breast, asking the great impassible God to forgive 
its sins. Now it consults the stock ticker and flouts 
religion. 

* $ * 
Poor, suffering, sweating, cowardly mankind ! 


os 


- You can’t help liking Viola Allen as M/rs. Lisden. It 

is the best, the most varied piece of work this young 
woman has ever attempted. She dies with Heinrich 
Heine’s mocking phrase on her lips—the famous re- 
mark about it being God’s business to pardon. All 
this precious pair have done is to be overtaken by 
love; but the woman has a living husband, and the 
man, in his capacity as minister of God, once con- 
demned a poor, erring girl to publicly confess her fall 
from virtue. 

The girl's father awaits his chance for revenge. It 
comes, and the priest is goaded—subtly goaded— 
into public confession and retirement from his sacer- 
dotal office. 


* 
- * 


The woman follows him—indeed, the play might 
be called He Never Lost His Angel, Because  e 
Couldn't. (Jones loves lengthy titles, you know.) 
She dies in her lover’s arms and he becomes a Roman 
Catholic monk, with vast potentialities for mischief. 


Dull, all this. Mr. Dodson, a most satisfying, 
modest artist, indicated the several traits in the 
character of the father of the denounced girl ose 
with a delicate touch. He left volumes unsaid. One 
exit | remember with especial pleasure. It was a 
glimpse—a thrilling glimpse—of Old Nick warring 
with acquired Christian training. Mr. Dodson must 
be congratulated. ‘ 

* * 

Mr. Miller's personality lent itself readily to the 
part of the Anglican priest. He had to preach for 
five acts, and he did it nobly. He looked ascetic, 
with just enough of Adam in him to tempt a blasé, 
cynical, experiment loving woman. He is not a con- 
sistent character—no man’s ever is. The woman is 
the protagonist of this drama of souls. 


+ 
. * 


A play like this will never interest theatrical andi- 
ences. There is no reason whyit should. Itsug- 
gested to me that even Jones knows his Ibsen, es- 
pecially Brand. We goto the theatre to be amused. 
Pinero knows this. Jones doesnot. The production 
iis a beautiful one. 

The British always do take their pleasures sadly, 
an old Gallic saw highly applicable in the case of 
Michael Faversham, his pretty island angel and his 
mother’s picture on the wall, a Magdalen, if I am not 
mistaken, and after Correggio, 


* 
* * 


Israel Zangwill wrote of The Benefit of the 
Doubt : 

‘*Mr. Pinero has given us the great realistic play 
I have always asked for—the play without coinci- 
dences, without lime lit heroics and posturing princi- 
pals, the fusion of tragedy and humor, pathos and 
farce, as tht great master, Life, fuses them ; the play 
with character creation and character evolution.” 


* 
* * 


The English eritic-novelist then unbosoms himself 
about Pinero and his art. There is great art in this 
new comedy of character, but little beauty ; that is, 
objective beauty. Mr, Zangwill finally compromises 
by calling it a great acting play. 


play, but they are mostly after the second act. The 
first act is a marvel of construction, frugality of 
phrase and a model of exposition. It reminds me, in 
its incisiveness and clarity, of that great first act in 
L’Etrangére. Pinero plunges in ‘*medias res” and in 
five minutes we know all about A/rs, Alec. Fraser's im- 
prudence, and learn to pity her, for she has some 
gleam of heart, of feeling, as that passionate appeal 
to her ‘‘fish” husband reveals. 

Unpleasant, mean, shoddy folk all these Zmptages 
and Portwoods—all except the Bishop’s wife, J/rs. 
Cloys. Three finely conceived, finely differentiated 
and finely executed characters are the two Portwood 
sisters and their brother, the pompous ass, Sir 
Fletcher, with the new system of mnemonics. 

Their worldliness, greediness, selfishness and in- 
sensibility to the sufferings of others, only such as 
directly concerns their petty, scheming social ambi- 
tions, are all admirably set forth, There are no confi- 
dential asides, no monologues, except Zheo's *‘ I'll do 
it,” an involuntary burst that rings naturally. The 
illusion is maintained throughout, and the tale most 
clearly told, without redundance, reiteration, and 
every situation prepared in the most artistic manner. 

> 
- * ° 

The Benefit of the Doubt is a coldly objective study 
of a group of human beings, the group you encounter 
very often in your pilgrimage down the terrestrial 
vale. That son, Claude Emplage, you see in club 
windows, sunning his ugly face and grumbling at 
destiny because he has not a hundred thousand a 
year. What a surly cub! When he spoke of his 
career I was reminded of the sensitive young genius 
in The Case of Rebellious Susan, but the resemblance 
was but a flash. Claude Emptage is an uneducated 
fellow, and although a mere sketch, stands before us 
absolutely lifelike. Fritz Williams contributed his 
share in this vitalizing process. 


* 
a * 


Isabel Irving astonished her warmest admirers by 
her genuine display of feeling and by the light way 
she carried off the trying sequel to act second, It was 
a very artistic performance. 

You feel after poor little Mrs. Fraser is carried off 
by the good Bishop of St. Olpherits—the Duke's 
brother, I believe—that somehow or other she will 
not go back to the dry, hard and humor lacking 
Scotchman, her husband. That gentleman must, of 
course, have chewed the bitter cud when the judge 
scored his wife; and then a Scotch verdict—not proven 
—is a most embarrassing yoke to be burdened with, 
especially if the charge is the usual statutory one in 
divorce cases. As I said before, you have to feel 
that Mrs. Fraser bas one course open to her. j 

His wife was imprudent, there is no denying that. 
She invited Jack Allingham into her drawing room 
after a Tannhduser performance, and that is a late 
opera, as we all know. When she reviewed their 
friendship for the benefit of listening A/rs. A/lingham, 
she frankly confessed that there was no taint of 
adulterous affection upon their intercourse, yet, after 
the champagne cup sets. her brain afire, she throws 
herself at /ack and urges him to leave all this pother 
and wretched moil. Perhapsthe /udge was right in 
scoring the lady severely and im the open court. 


+ 
* os 


I confess to no affection for Mr. Fraser, but he at 
least was strong, consistent, withal pigheaded. But 
John Allingham was a cad who knew of the harm 
that must result to A/rs. Fraser, of the suffering he 
inflicted upon his jealous wife, and then how shabby 
was his conduct in the second act when he permitted 
his wife to spy upon M/rs. Fraser! It was contempti- 
bly weak, and even such a sympathetic actor as Her- 
bert Kelcey could not blind us to the underlying sel- 
fishness of the character. /ack's irresolution is finely 
hinted at the outset of the second act. To his two 
friends he confesses that he is fond of Mrs. Alling- 
hAam—that is, he thinks he is. Infact he bores them, 
and one of them suggests tothe other to get out that 
night. ack is becoming prosy, may later develop 
maudlin sentimentalism. 
= 
You noticed, of course, how cleverly prepared was 
the fact that in the room ‘‘ off” all conversation in the 
living room could be distinctly overheard ! 
Peter Eiphick *‘planks” his banjo at a critical 
moment when J/r. and Mrs. Allingham are quarreling 
and cooing. 
I like this Mrs. Allingham the best of the lot—ex- 
cepting, of course, Mrs. Cloys.. She is so human, and 





There are lagging moments in the Lyceum Theatre 





her tempers and tantrums are sonatural. Eliza Otis 


skillfully played upon all the many keys of this cher- 
acter composition, and did it in a most consummate 
fashion. She is a most gratifying, satisfying artist. 
© 
+ + 

Mr. Grattan—who could pose en profil for Apollo 
Belvidere—was too much /im Haradin in the réle of 
the Scotch kilt and bagpipe loving husband. He 
will no doubt strike a new note as he plays into the 
part. 

And wasn’t that kilt episode deliciously recounted 
by Miss Irving? You can see the canny Scot, bare 
legged and grave, leading his wife to dinner at 
Locheen while without is heard the wild skirl of the 
maddening pipes. 

Mr. Le Moyne was capital as Sir Fletcher Portwood 
and Mrs. Whiffen delightful as the aunt who tried to 
patch up the muddle in this tiresome middle class 
London household. Miss Tyree gave us a very vivid, 
breezy bit as the ‘‘slangy” sister, and Mrs. Charies 
Walcot, the fond, foolish, hysterical mother, who 
always removed her corsets at great emotional crises, 
was all that could be wished for. Mr. Walter Hale, 
Mr. Gottschalk, Mr. Buckland—a silver-haired bishop 
—and Mr. Tarleton, a most eloquently silent servant, 
with Miss Gertrude Rivers, made up an excellent 
ensemble. 


as 
* « 


The Benefit of the Doubt is too finely thrashed out. 
The second and third acts could be merged, but it is 
a lovely exhibition of controlled and finely ordered 
technical skill, keen appreciation of character and a 
remarkable faculty of vitalizing an everyday inci- 
dent, and lifting it to the plane of distinguished if not 
sympathetic dramatic art. It is by all odds the best 


play we have enjoyed so far this season. 


* 
* * 


This is awful! ‘‘ ‘ There they go, Hair and Hounds,’ 
as Maurice Barrymore said when Paderewski crossed 
Herald square with a trio of big dogs at his heels,” 
Thus is Helen Ten Broeck in the Dramatic News.. 
Oh, Helen! i 


. * 

Lillian Russell believes in being autocratic. If yon 
don’t admire her beauty or singing you don’t get into 
the theatre. So a Richmond dramatic critic found 
out. Poor policy, I fancy, on Miss Russell’s part. 

7 % * 

Arthur Hornblow has written a one act play called 
The Case of the Guard House Lawyer, which Frank- 
lin Sargent will produce at the Carnegie Lyceum, It 
is being rehearsed by David Belasco. 


* 
* * 


There is no truth whatsoever in the report, first 
started in Germany, that Yvette Guilbert is to marry 
Teddy Marks. 

Wouldn't Oscar chuckle if such a thing did happen! 


* 
€ * 


Somebody said that Guilbert's right name was Yetta 


Silberstein. What nonsense! 


* 
* * 


Ah me! a good thing need not be pushed along in 
this world, this life which is so daily, as dainty Jules 
Laforgue would say. The danger to a good thing is 
that it will be pushed too much, not too little, Such 
is the case with a certain handsome young singer in 
this city, whose fame is spreading far and wide in 
more ways than one. The idol already of a singer, 
he has had cast at him the soft sheep eyes of another 
singer, whose voice may be gelid, but whose tem- 
perament is far from frigid. 

The young man is naturally flattered, because the 
new admirer is great in her sphere. But the first 
love does not mean to give up the prize without a 
struggle, and so the deadly war is on. Ata recent 
concert the first love sat in the wings, emerald green 
from jealousy, while her young man was on the stage 
caroling in a duo with the new comer. 

O Time, O Death! likewise O Ciocalatina! 


I was much amused at the airy manner with which 
Sarah disposed of Eleonora Duse. 

“‘She does not imitate me,” said Sarah, in her most 
ingenious accents. ‘‘ Her art is personal, I am told,” 
she furthermore said. 

**Personal” is good. If Bernhardt means by ‘‘per- 
sonal” that Duse’s art is subjective, then she is mis- 
taken. 

The most subjective, the most ‘‘ personal,” withal 
fascinating, actress of her time is this same wonder- 





ful Sarah Bernhardt. Duse has marked individuality, 
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too, but she is a hundred times. more impersonal, 
more objective than Sarah ! 

There is but one Sarah Bernhardt, cry her admirers. 
True, but there are 100 Duses. 

Eleonora is versatile; Sarah is not. The Italian 
sinks herself absolutely in every part she undertakes ; 
the Frenchwoman is always Sarah in everything. It 
is a wonderful personality, however, and we all feel 
its power. 

om 2 om 

I fancy there will be a jolly critical row when both 
women are working here—or playing, which is it?—at 
the same time. Let us be grateful that we get two 
such great, such dissimilar artists, and not quibble 
and split hairs about their respective artistic rank. 


Sarah Bernhardt sat in a box with Melba and Mrs. 
Grau on Wednesday at the opera. The French actress 
looked about the same as she did fifteen years ago. 
Her profile was even youthful, and she never ceased 
vibrating—a more vibratile creature never existed, 
Movement, movement, and all the old panther-like 
grace and suppleness. 

A round of applause greeted her when she entered. 
Then she turned her eyes toward the house, and I 
thought of the jungle, and the great orbs of huge 
cats that glow and gleam in the night. 

Sarah has discovered the elixir of life—it is constant 
activity of brain and body. She makes money and 
spends it. When she leaves us for the heaven of art 
—the celestial pantheon where the only certificate de- 
manded at the box office is genius—she will leave a 
genuine gap. I hope to attend her hundredth year 
performance, when she will play a new ingénue role, 
an entirely novel reading of the part of that abused 
maid Maggie, Mrs. Faust that should be. 


* 
* . 


When A/ephisto—otherwise Ned de Reszké—grasped 
the earth in his big hands in the Brocken scene, he 
looked like a Gargantuan football player. No touch- 


downs for him—a straight goal every kick. 


* 
. : 


I wonder why Mr. Grau does not get Mr. Daly’s 
permission (if it is absolutely necessary) to put on 
Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel at the opera this 
season ! 

Seidl conducts it so wonderfully that we should 
really be afforded an opportunity of hearing it sung 
properly. This would be an ideal cast: Arimondi as 
Gretel, Rinaldini as Hansel, and let Plancgon be the 
wicked Gingerbread Witch! What a sensation! espe- 
cially if Yvette Guilbert could be engaged to ‘‘do” 
the part of the mother and Bauermeister the role of 
the good-natured, rollicking father. 

Nothing like variety. 





Coblentz.—The first representation of Louis La- 
combe's Winkelried in the German language took place at 
Coblentz January 12, The widow of the composer went 
from Paris to superintend the last rehearsals. Winkelried 
was first performed at Geneva. 


Walkure at Naples.—The first performance of 
Die Walkiire at Naples gave rise to scandalous scenes. 
The public remained quiet till the second half of the second 
act, when it grew impatient and made fun of everything 
sung on the stage. In the third act the demonstration 
became a tumult, and the music could scarcely be heard. 
The audience shouted ‘* Evviva Verdi” and * Abasso Wag- 
ner,” and left the hall whistling, hissing and yelling. The 


manager dared not give a second performance. 


African Music in Africa. 


VORAK should not have limited his considera- 
tion of ‘*colored’’ music to that of our Southern 
States, but should have cast his discriminative and pro- 
phetic eye in the direction of that country which is so 
largely the present concern of European courts, and 
whence may yet arrive a Wagner of the future. 

Africa is, in some respects, made of that stuff of which 
Aristotle would make a free art commonwealth; Africa, 
say, of the island of Madagascar, where some of ‘Aristotle's 
subjects for public education are indigenous. 

What better subsoil, or condition precedent, for music’s 
fragrant shrub could be found than in the Madagascan 
tongue? Its charmingly soft, bland mellifluence equals 
that of Italy. Its lyrical and other literature, though 
mainly unwritten, pays ample tribute to the imaginative 
wealth of the Malagasian mind; to which, indeed, may be 
remotely due whatever of that melodic value Dvorak 
thought he found in American song, born on the Dixian 
plantations. The Malagasian tongue astonishes the lin- 
gual scientist with its purity, symmetry, philosophic unity 
and tonal sonority. While the Malagasian folk cannot 
boast as yet of possessing much elaborate music or contra- 
puntal science, of an Albrechtsberger, at whose feet to sit, 
they show a deeply innate feeling for things operatically, 
conflictively consonantal and disonantal; to which they 
give a characteristic Malagasian expression by the form- 
ing of choruses expressly for the practice of antiphonal 
swearing, with public concerts thereof, whose critical au- 
diences (each soul in which is cultured in vituperative 
science and practice) measure the volume of their ap- 
plause by the altitude of passionate, dramatic oathfulness 
attained by the contesting vocalities. 

Such a people must be musical —in an esoteric regard, 
anyhow. Let that American composer, who is nothing un- 
less a cyclopean upheaver of the vacuous profundities of 
tonal blackness, at whom the swearing is done at home, 
flee to congenial Madagascar for a grateful hearing, and 
be happy. The Malagasian folk need him; we, of a 
lighter colored musical complexion, clearly do not. The 
Malagasian people have an excuse for this oathful pecu- 
liarity in the necessities of their unwritten literature, one 
of which is the preservation of the faultless perfection of 
their language. Given them that aforementioned Ameri- 
can composer, he could—and doubtless would—obviate this 
trifling verbo-tonal necessity in a notational way. Later 
on, when Madagascar had emerged from its primitive 
melodic, stonal and brazen ages, the exquisite beauty and 
liquid excellence of its native speech doubtless would as- 
sert itself; evolve into tone art forms, first imitative of its 
foreign art masters, Italian, then German, then all laud- 
sian—a noble future for that American composer to con- 
template in dreams. 

Who can estimate the purely art value of the early Italian 
and German tendency to vituperation, or the ethical influ- 
ence on Italy and Germany of the Italian and German 
diversion therefrom through the power of song? He who 
can would come nearer to a true, complete definition and 
scientizing of tonal ethics than has any philosopher since 
the discovery of Madagascar or America. 

Madagascan art analogy does not lose itself when applied 
to other Madagascan creations, as the delicate Ivongon 
canoe and other handicraft articles evidence. The French 
colonizing of Madagascar does not show any Franco-musi- 
cal influence on the still rude songs of the Malagasian peo- 
ple. Colored music in oyr Louisiana does not savor of any 
French pigment, though the public fondness there for the 
shrill-toned French harmonium may be traceable to a 
French origin. Madagascar evidently does not await a 
French musical future; not because the perfection of its 
common verbal language cannot equal that of the French 
tongue—for it does equal it—nor that the philosopher may 
not reason from lingual analogy, and reach a conclusion 
favoring such a future. Madagascar may not like French 


swearing. Madagascar would doubtless welcome an 





American song mission, minus any vituperative feature, 
let us hope; one whose tonal science and melodic art re- 
tained traces of Malagasian heredity, appealing thereby to 
the Malagasian religious concept of ancestor worship. 

This view of the case might discourage the American 
musical Dryasdust from emigrating to Madagascar, 
though it would hardly lessen the desire of the plain 
American music lover that he would go there, for—among 
other valid reasons—in its glorious perfect verbal melody 
this Dryasdust could find a classic art influence worth 
going there for; one deserving the consideration even of 
his sourly serene pedagogy. 

All Africa’s languages—of words and tones—merit the 
thoughtful attention of the traveler and art student. Re- 
searches in them must reveal beauties of tongue and tone 
rivalling those of old Greece. This excerpt from the spir- 
ited national song of Soolima may interest the reader: 

Shake off that drowsiness, O brave Tarradee ! 

Thou lion of war; 

Hang thy sword to thy side, and be thyself ! 

Dost thou not behold the army of the Foulahs ? 

Observe their countless muskets and yoga 

Vieing in brightness with the rays of the departing sun ! 

They are strong and powerful; yo. they are men; 

And they have sworn on the Alkoran 

That they will destroy the capital of the Soomila nation. 

‘‘So shake off that drowsiness !’’ This war song is not 
like My country, ’tis of thee, set to the melody of the Brit- 
ish national hymn. 

From among the numerous African national melodies 
the two following are selected. African historians insist 
that they are not borrowed. They denote better than 
words’can the present status of African tone art : 


A complete collection of the melodies of Africa and of 
those of putative African descent to be found in our South- 
ern States, with analytical comparisons of these two song 
classes with each other; would form a volume that should 
interest the American music student and ethnologist; be a 
valuable contribution to the general history of music, and 
possibly indicate the trend of music’s future—in Africa, 
if not here. C. Crozat CONVERSE. 





Petschnikoff.—The young violin virtuoso Petschni- 
koff was soloist at the third court concert at Diisseldorf on 
December 16 and was greeted with the warmest applause. 

Bayreuth. — Cosima Wagner had the first act of 
Siegfried played lately in a hall at Bayreath, not in the 
theatre, before some invited guests. The orchestra was 
represented by two pianos, but the stage scenery was 
erected. Seigfried Wagner conducted. 

Prague.—The operetta Jabuka (the apple feast), by 
Johann Strauss, was given for the first time at the German 
Theatre of Prague on December. 16, and received, espe- 
cially the music, with very great favor. - 

Vienna.—The English operetta His Excellency, text 
by Gilbert, music by O. Carr, was performed for the first 
time at the Carl Theatre, Vienna, December 28. The bur- 
den of the evening was borne by the text, the music being 
regarded as lacking in originality. The sensation of the 
evening was the appearance of Director Jauner at the con- 
ductor’s desk. 

Women Composers.—Eugéne de Soleniére has 
published a little book, La Femme Compositeur, contain- 
ing a dozen notices of women composers, and a list of 
others who have been more or less successful. This list is 
very imperfect, many well-known names being omitted. 
A thorough work on the subject is still a desideratum in 
musical literature. 
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l{lustrated Church and Musical Directory 


OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


NICKERSON'’S ILLUSTRATED CHURCH anp MUSICAL DI- 
RECTORY oF NEW YORK anp BROOKLYN is a book of two 
parts, Church and Musical, so arranged to be of great convenience 
to the MUSICAL profession seeking POSITIONS or PUPILS. It is in fact 
a BUSINESS DIRECTORY for MUSICIANS, simple in its arrangement. 
First, ORGANISTS and DIKECTORS, SOPRANOS, ALTOS, TENORS and 
BASSES, giving names, addresses and churches placed with; then 
follows a list of several thousand Vocal and Instrumental Iinstruct- 
ors compiled alphabetically, so that your name can be readily 
found. Printed on fine paper and bound in cloth. Subscription 
price. $2.00. Nickerson & Young, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE. 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - Director, 





The only Special School devoted to the study of Opera and Oratorio 
in this country. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE 1805-06. 
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WILLIAM MASON. 


[ TRANSLATION. | 

I feel constrained to say to 
you to-day that, after the most 
thorough examination, I con- 
sider your Technical Studies 
(Touch and Technic) as a master 
work which holds an unap- 
proachable position among the 
most important pedagogical 


works, 
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Theodore Thomas and His Orchestra 


ITH a rapid development of musical taste in 
Chicago, the taste which demands henceforward a 
regular supply of the best music performed by an orchestra 
of the very best.standard, the name of Theodore Thomas is 
solely and inseparably associated. 

The Chicago orchestra, with Theodore Thomas as con- 
ductor, was established in the autumn of 1891 for the pur- 
pese of providing Chicago with concerts on a perfect level 
of equality with those of the best standard in both the Old 
and New Worlds. The continuance of the orchestra during 
these succeeding years has been accomplished by means of 
subscription from public spirited citizens of Chicago, who 
regarded music as an important factor in the esthetic and 
artistic development of their city, as they regarded theal- 
ready established Art Institute, the Field Columbian 
Museum and the Chicago University. 

The result of over four years of such concerts as Mr. 
Thomas has been able to give with an orchestra which 
under his intellectual drill and well-known 
unflagging generalship has placed itself 
second to none in America is a result which 
has brought Chicago into the exact and firm 
musical position which the promoters and 
supporters of the orchestra have most de- 
sired. It was not supposed that three years 
could make so large an artistic venture en- 
tirely self-supporting, but results have so 
far been such that the increase of interest 
promises an eventual independence for the 
orchestra at no indefinite date. 

The activity of the orchestra is remarkable. 
Remarkable is it to note that this organiza- 
tion can give three times as many concerts 
in a season as other similar bodies, which, 
while not daring to compete with the same 
number of performances, give comparatively 
small reckoning with no greater—if it may 
be said with an equal—success than that of 
the Chicago orchestra of Theodore Thomas. 
If a well-equipped, well-drilled, fully re- 
hearsed orchestra in a season gives twenty 
concerts it is certainly well, but if it gives 
forty-four it is certainly very much better, 
much more laudable, much more advan- 
tageous, and from every point much more to 
be favoringly dwelt upon, and this is what 
the Chicago band has been able to do. 

The activity of the Thomas orchestra, the 
number and success of its concerts, form a 
model for many self-satisfied, supine, unpro- 
gressive institutions whose work is barely 
in correspondence with an insistent public 
demand. Any systematized orchestra is 
supposed to do at least a certain amount of 
regular work, but this is commonly confined 
to the very least with which the public will 
be content. An orchestra, however, which 
in its energy surpasses the public demand 
by efforts beyond those of average organiza- 
tions, through multifold and successful ap- 
pearances, deserves specific credit, and is 
undoubtedly entitled to particular commen- 
dation and praise. The orchestra this year 
gave forty-four concerts at its own head- 
quarters in the Chicago Auditorium, which, of course, 
means twenty-two programs performed on days follow- 
ing at the public afternoon rehearsal and the evening 
concert. In addition to these, however, it has been called 
on for from two to four concerts in the progressive cities of 
Detroit, Ann Arbor, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron and Pitts- 
burgh. Its activities will now reach to New York, where 
it will play under a guarantee by prominent citizens on the 
following dates : 

Evening—Tuesday, March 17; Saturday, March 21; Monday, 
March 23; Wednesday, March 25; Saturday, March 28; with 
two matinees, on Tuesday, March 2%, and Friday, March 27. 
Among the soloists will be Joseffy, Plunket Greene and Materna. 

This shows a brilliant and honorable record, with abun- 
ant enterprise and forethought, which calls for unstinted 
commendation of a first-rate orchesttal body, and a first- 
rate, zealous leader in the person of Theodore Thomas. 

The soloists engaged by the orchestra have been in- 
variably on a par with its own intellectual standing and 
distinction. The best soloists, European and other, in the 
various branches of musical art are to be found at the 
concerts by the Chicago orchestra, which spares no expense 
any more than it lacks judgment in making the most 

eclectic choice, This has always provided its constituency 
with the most influential artists upon the highest develop- 
ment of musical culture, and this Chicago has felt and 


appreciated. 





Lieutenant Joachim.—A son of the celebrated 
violinist, Lieutenant Joachim, of the 135th German Infan- 
try, lately killed Lieutenant Kiihn, of the Sixth Dragoons, 
in a duel near Diedenhofen. 








Lovers of Music. 


HERE are two classes of regular attendants 
upon the opera. One attends from purely artistic 
reasons. The other views it from a millinery point of 
view. Fortunately, the first class named greatly outnum- 
bers the second, but nevertheless it is a fact, an unpleas- 
ant one, that many of our New York women look upon the 
opera more through the eyes of their dressmakers than 
through the eyes of their sincerely artistic natures. A 
man, in moralizing about the opera, said recently : 

“It is an unfortunate commentary upon New York's 
higher social life to say that the real lovers of Italian, 
French or German opera are not to be found in the boxes. 
It is inspiring to watch the students who scrimp so that 
they can afford to pay ission fee to the opera. 


It is also depressing to witness many of our great matrons 
of fashionable society enter the opera boxes an hour after 
the curtain has gone up; leave before the final songs have 
been sung, and then, on top of it all, to hear from your 


own wife's lips perhaps some such expression as these: 
‘Oh, what a dream of a dress Mrs. Vanderbilt has on.’ 
‘Just look at those exquisite pompons in Mrs. Cruger’s 
coiffure,’ or ‘Aren’t Mrs. Astor’s diamonds dazzlingly 
beautiful?’ I may be very severe, but it strikes me that 
there are comparatively few genuine lovers of good 
music in the boxes." 

The man quoted is certainly too severe in his criticism of 
the boxes, but his remarks would prompt one to ask, Who 
are some of the regular attendants in the grand tier of 
boxes who are sincere in their love for the artistic worth of 
the opera? Night after night one sees the familiar faces 
of General Sickles, Thomas T. Eckert, Jr., son of the 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Company; 
Parke Godwin and other men well known to the public in 
the stalls, but that does not.answer the question. 

There are few persons outside the ranks of professional 
critics who are better judges of fine operatic music than 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. William Astor, Henry Clews, 
Mrs. S. V..R. Cruger, Miss De Forest, James Otis or Miss 
Callender, each one of whom can give many professional 
critics points in the history of music or the classification 
of a voice. George Vanderbilt, who is himself an expert 
pianist and a patron of classical music, would be included 
in the names given were he a regular attendant upon the 
opera, A careful observer at the opera would observe 
that Cornelius Vanderbilt has a habit of stealing away 
from a gabbling box party and of taking in choice selec- 
tions from an opera entirely by himself. At the first pres- 
entation of Faust on Monday evening the writer stood 
behind the brass railing back of the stalls when the cur- 
tain went up on the garden scene. As Melba started the 











first notes of the jewel song the door opened softly and a 
tall man with clean shaven face and clear cut features 
stepped in and stood against the wall. In the shadow of 
the corridor no one but the writer seemed to notice that 
the man was Cornelius Vanderbilt. Mr. Vanderbilt had 
desired evidently to get the full force of Melba's singing 
without any distracting influences, and he found a place 
where he would be by himself. He sometimes secures 
himself a seat in one of the upper galleries, where he 
tetires to drink in the full volume of harmony from the 
orchestra and chorus. 

Thomas Cushing is another music lover who frequently 
follows the example set by Mr. Vanderbilt. Though really 
a Bostonian, Mr. Cushing has not missed an opera season 
in New York in many years. Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
shares the fondness of her husband for the masterpieces 
of classic opera, and many have been the gifted artists 
who have received substantial encouragement from her. 
The same can be said of the late Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Henry Clews, 
Mrs. George B. De Forest, Miss Clarissa 
Livingston and her relative the Marquise 
de Langier-Villars; the late Mrs. Mar- 
quand, the late Harry Le Grand Cannon, 
Mrs. Burke-Roche and her sister, Mrs. Peter 
Cooper Hewitt; Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Wil- 
son, Mrs. Frederick Vanderbilt and Mrs. 
William Rhinelander Stewart. 

James Otis, whose robust form and ge- 
nial, florid face are as familiar to operagoers 
as the Liszt-like locks of Anton Seidl, re- 
cently exhibited his true musical spirit by 
undertaking the responsibility of managing 
a movement to present a fitting testimonial 
to the artistic genius of Madame Nordica. 
If anyone wishes to find James Otis he has 
but to attend the opera of an evening. 

Among the most regular and attentive 
visitors at the opera should also be noted 
Mr, and Mrs. Lloyd Bryce, Mr, and Mrs, 
George L. Rives, Peter Marie, Mr, and 
Mrs. James Lawrence Breese, Mr. and Mrs. 
I. Townsend Burden, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, 
Miss Turnure and Mr. and Mrs, William 
D. Sloane. 

Up among those in the omnibus. box of 
the Opera Club will also be found some 
such true musical spirits as Albert Morris 
Bagby, Jefferson M. Levy, Robert M. Park- 
er, Norman de R. Whitehouse, Preble 
Tucker, A. Muller-Ury, James Speyer, 
Matthew Astor Wilkes and Dr. H. Hol- 
brook Curtis. 

Among the persons one sees regularly at 
the opera are some young women and men 
whose abilities as musicians of various sorts 
prompt them to always sift the wheat from 
the chaff of music. One of the Misses 
Sands, Miss Caroline Goodridge and Miss 
Delafield are all accomplished violinists, 
Miss Lusita Leland is the possessor. of an 
unusually sweet soprano voice. Mrs. Hoff- 
man is an excellent viola player. Miss 
Hewitt, daughter of ex-Mayor Abram S. 
Hewitt, once organized an orchestra from 
among her social acquaintances. For one 
season the orchestra held together and gave some excel- 
lent musicales. R. Horace Gallatin, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Gallatin, and nephew of Commodore Elbridge 
T. Gerry, is an accomplished organ player. So, also, are 
Creighton Webb and Henry Taylor, who for some time 
gave his services as organist and choirmaster to St. Leo’s 
Church. Albert R. Gallatin is also an organist of marked 
ability. He played part of the service at the wedding of 
his sister to J. de Courcy Ireland. Another man by no 
means a stranger at the opera is Valentine Blacque, of the 
Knickerbocker Club, who composed a mass that was sung 
at St. Francis Xavier’s Church, and is at work on another. 

While some of our queens of fashion seem to find more 
harmony in the colors of a gown than in the singing of 
the choras at the opera, and see more grace in the poise of 
an aigrette than in the pose of a prima donna, yet there is, 
back of the glitter of the grand tier of boxes, a love for 
the highest art in classical music that the casual observer 
in the stalls does not suspect.—Commercial Advertiser. 





News from Spain.—The Concert Society of Madrid 
will produce two symphonic poems, La Corza Blanca, by 
Saco del Valle, and Las Cruzadas, by Steger Taboada. At 
Barcelona three new zarzuelas have been given ; E! Sefior 
Baron, by Zabala, and El Estudiante Endiablado by Vidal 
y Limona, at the Eldorado, and at the Tivoli Corazon de 
Fuego, by Nicoulau. At Santander a zarzuela, El Duque 
de Gandia, by Llanos and Chapis, had a good reception. 

Nantes.—The Grand Theatre at Nantes promises two 
new unpublished operas, Ping-Sin, by Henri Maréchal, and 
Le Petit Lelli, by Hess. 
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Singing in French. 


Tme First Recitat or Vicror Mavuret. 

MOST enjoyable evening was passed in listen- 
A ing to this past master of song, Victor Maurel. We 
listened enchanted to a delightful array of compositions by 
new and novel writers, admired without stint the easy 
grace of manner, the fine artistic conception, the delicate, 
the subtle nuances of time and of volume, and thankfully 
accepted a variety exceeding even our own assured ex- 
pectation. So far so good and better than good. 

But he committed the unpardonable sin, as judged by an 
American audience. In Paris that unwelcome distinction 
is accorded to the hollow tone and to dialectic or foreign 
diction. ‘‘ I know,” said an almost tearful denizen of that 
metropolis of the arts, ‘‘ I know when I go back they will 
tell me I have Americanized my French a little at least!” 
Somewhat later, when the writer mildly complained that he 
really could not decide whether she was listening to his 
directions unless she gave kim an occasional glance, she 
replied in a most matter of fact tone: ‘‘ Oh! in Paris we 
call that the American eye!" My first teacher who often 
had played piano duets with Mendelssohn, declared that, 
in the frequently expressed opinion of this author of the 
only oratorios now really enjoyed, the uncondonable crime 
of music was the violation of strict time. The tempo 
almost overruled the tune, for my informant, Prof. Gustave 
J. Stoeckel, of Yale College, related a curious incident oc- 
curing during a rehearsal of St. Paul. A famous baritone 
was ruthlessly lopped upon the Procrustean bed of /empus 
non fugit, but when he asked permission to substitute a 
note of his own for one in the score he was instantly in- 
dulged. The note was the C in O God, have mercy, the 
word for which was ‘‘ teach,” * I will ¢eacé transgressors.” 
Mendelssohn had written C natural; the baritone wanted 
D—and got it. 

What was the unforgivable offense, as American 
audiences consider it? What did Maurel do that no singer 
ought to do, or to be excused for doing? He sang per- 
sistently out of tune. 

Let no one for an instant suppose that our lyric enter- 
tainer is not acutely sensible of the minutest variations and 
discrepancies of pitch—when exposed by others, It is quite 
probable that he can sit in judgment upon himself, that he 
knows when he strays, though he cannot help straying. To 
repeat, and fasten attention more firmly, he cannot help 
straying. To the ear of the writer was plainly evidenced 
the fact that his vocal organs were wholly unimpaired, 
though much doubt upon this point has been publicly and 
privately expressed—for Maurel interests us all in a wonder- 
ful degree. 

But cause there must be, and what is it? Why must an 
artist under any circumstances sing usually wrong though 
he hears unusually right? How does it happen that a 
genuine lyric artist cannot help being dragged down by 
actual physical force, supplied by himself, a little below 
the mathematical plane of comfortably exact intonation? 
The principal cause is the nasal vowels of the French 
language. 

As has been more particularly described in three papers 
on The Cord-Stretching Office of the Palatal Muscles 
(THe Musica, Courter in November last), the muscles 
which extend from the soft palate down to the Adam’s 
apple, or larynx, are the principal agents in stretching the 
vocal cords for higher pitch and greater power. The nasal 
vowels compel these muscles to relax ; for this quality of 
nasality is gained by leaving the whole soft palate or rear 
roof of the mouth so far relaxed that it hangs forward away 
from the spine, and thus leaves the posterior nares (rear 
nose openings) so far open that the vocal wavescanenter and 
can find therein the cavities which resonate the shrill and 
unequal overtones, thus giving the voice its bagpipe effect. 

The nasal vowels occur very frequently in French. Notice 
them in such verses as 

Auprés d'un buisson d’églantiers, 
Au printemps, que ne fait-on pas ! 

In point of strict truth there are very few lines unem- 
bellished by this strident grace, and what is the singing 
consequence ? 

The cords must be stretched in some other way than by 
the palate muscles. Usually, as in the case of Maurel, the 
muscles of the tongue are called upon, and also a muscle 
which extends from under the chin backward to the bone 
(hyoid) just above the larynx. It is perfectly safe te say 
that, in singing, the larynx and hyoid bone constitute the 
voice box; for they are always bound tightly together. 
Well, the muscles mentioned pull the hyoid bone and larynx 
forward and loosen it from the cervical spine. 

This is a fatal fault, for the voice derives nearly all its 
thrilling, appealing quality from the vibratory movements 
of just that portion of the spine that lies behind and above 
the voice box and opens upon the cavity of the mouth. 
Anyone can feel the front surface of the spine 
by carrying the end of a forefinger straight backward 
through the mouth until it is stopped by solid perpendicu- 
lar bone. That bone is the spine. More vividly to realize 
how this bone modifies the vocal tone, let the reader strike 
with a knife or fork an ordinary plate held in the hand. 


Again let him strike it while it rests upon a wooden table. 
How different the two sounds will be! The wood of the 
table adc's its own vibrations to those of the plate, just as the 
hard bone of the spine adds its vibrations to those of the 


vocal cords. 
THE HOLLOW TONE. 


The result of this pulling forward of the voice box and 
its consequent loosening from the spine is the hollow tone, 
sometimes called the white tone, or the open tone. The 
acoustic reason for this displeasing quality is that the 
drum of the ear is not freed from the pressure of one vi- 
bratory wave before the next wave has commenced to as- 
sault it. There are many proofs of this acoustic fact. 

A most interesting and conclusive one is furnished by 
the pyrometer, an instrument.which shows how a flame is 
affected by different countries, one sings into the 
broad end of a sort of trumpet across the other end of 
which a most delicate animal membrane has-been stretched. 
Just beyond this membranous diaphragm a slender jet of 
gas erects itself. As asound is made at the broad open 
end the vibrations will press the membrane, the membrane 
will throw its peculiar vibration agaiust the flame, various- 
ly disturbing it for various tones. If this flame is now re- 
flected upon a swiftly revolving cube of mirrors a long 
band of flame will be reflected. 

When a resonant, a spinal tone is sung into the tube the 
band will be notched or pointed, looking much like a suc- 
cession of tiny hands, the fingers of which indicate the 
overtones. When the hollow tone, the non-resonant, non- 
spinal tone, is being sung, these fingers will wholly disap- 
pear and the whole band of flame will become violently agi- 
tated, somewhat like the surf of the ocean. Similarly, the 
eardrum is so constantly pressed upon that it cannot 
recognize the gentler pressures made by the feeble over- 
tones. 

There can be no question regarding the power of the 
hollow tone. It certainly affects the ear more strongly. It 
is better adapted to large halls than to smaller ones ; for at 
a greater distance the severity of the ear pressure is much 
diminished. 

As the first recital the writer sat near the platform and 
realized the full force of the hollow quality, which rarely 
sounds true to the pitch, forthe ear has partially lost its 
powers of discrimination. At the afternoon recital a dis- 
tant seat in the balcony was chosen, and immense was the 
surprise when the first two sungs were sung almost in per- 
fect tune and with a most attractive quality. Strangely 
enough the volume of voice seemed almost doubled at the 
quadruple distance. 

But Rondel de l'Adieu and Les Soirs d'Amour move 
slowly in the main and redound in notes long enough to 
afford the singer the needed time to brace up his vocal 
organs, to criticise and correct. Thig is one of the chief 
faults entailed by the singing of French with the relaxed 
palate and the unnatural substitutes therefor. These un- 
natural efforts of tongue and under jaw take time—too 
much time for any but the slowest phrases. They lead, as 
Maurel exemplified, to the fault of holding the mouth too 
widely opened. After this tault there follow in leash the 
faults of displacement of the larynx, inadequate cord 
stretching and uncertain intonation. 

But to return to Maurel. There comes the suspicion that 
note book extracts taken on the spot and at the moment 
will most fitly portray the actual impressions made by the 
first recital : 

1. T aspirated, right but rare. 

2. Introductory half groan, *‘ ugh!” most tastefully, fre- 
quently and effectively introduced. 

8. Absence of immense effects, attempted but blurred by 
the hollow tone. 

4. Soft, high notes not in perfect tune—a shade flat. 

5. Doubtful of the intonation of the climacteric ‘‘ tes 
yeux.” (In pitch doubt is worse than conviction.) 

6. Actually aspirates deginning vowels—new to me—but 
this time effective. 

7. Goes a little too far in his desire for elocutionary 
effects. This is not a theatre. 


‘ 
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J po DICTIONARY FURNISHES AN ACCURATE AND 

concise explanation of any technical word or phrase which the 
student is likely to meet with. The English vocabulary, containing 
upward of 2,500 definitions, will be found practically exhaustive ; 
besides these, definitions are given of about 2,350 words and phrases 
in German, 2,300 in Italian, 1,850 in French, and 630 in Latin, Greek. 





&c., making a grand total of over nine thousand. 





8. Yes, given /éme, he can sing even softly in tune. 

9. Not just the right vocal quality, but a somewhat at- 
tractive one, by reason of his marked individuality. 

10. No grand effects realized so far, though often indi. 
cated. 

11. Nasal tones a little ‘‘ off ;" no intense effects. Actu- 
ally out of tune. 

12. Aspirates his portamenti ; correct, but, like the dodo, 
supposed to be extinct. 

18. Shadings of time are fine ; shadings of power finely 
conceived, not fully realized. 

SEconD Part. 

1. Sérénade Printaniére. Too low for his voice; all in 
his worst number. 

2. PauvresFous. A beautiful display of legitimate vocal 
effects, including an aspirated fortamento of a full octave» 
an accentuation of the consonants / and ¢ by subsequent 
aspiration all this success marred by the first disclosure of 
his utter lack of execution or virtuosity ; for a small run of 
four notes was faultily intoned and poorly indicated. But 
the man is interesting, exceedingly interesting. Don't 
understand it ; don’t care to analyze it. 

8. Printemps Dernier, all out of tune. 
highest note? 

Menuet. What a horrible shout upon the climacteric 
word “ lointain”"—like a boy lost in the woods for hollow- 
ness! And now he for the first time offends taste by in- 
dulging in a downward forl/amento, leading to no note 
whatever. 

4. Hymne a Eros, a beautiful composition, beautifully 
sung! What confidence he has to sing forth his E-hiiros 
for *‘ Eros ;" but the effect was gained and it was a grand 
one! If it were only possible for him to sing more steadily 
intune! And that grand upward sweep of voice at the 
approaching close! Truly he is the master of lyric style! 

Seconp REcITAL. 
1.—(a) Rondel de l’Adieu. 
2.—(4) Les Soirs d’Amour. 

What has become of former criticisms—must they all be 
taken back? How lucky they were not rushed into print ! 
Can this be the same voice heard a few days ago? No! 
The intonation is almost perfect ; the hollowness hardly 
apparent ; the style grand and sympathetic. 

Ah, yes, the distance of the balcony seat is much greater ; 
the movement of these lovely songs is slow, the notes long- 
drawn and leisurely. Maurel has time, despite the French 
school of habits, to criticise and instantly correct. The 
hollowness of the tone has been lessened by the distance it 
travels, and its disagreeable ear pressing effect has been 
weakened. The program shows that quicker movements 
and briefer notes will follow. He must have been terribly 
out of voice the other evening. 

2. Mattinata. We have waited; alas and alack! Every 
fault has come back intensified. The quicker progress, 
the sudden tones, the rapid transitions allowed no time to 
adjust the sounds to their French settings. It was 
humanly impossible to hoist them quite to their tuneful 
level, and, let it be repeated, in matters of intonation 
doubt is worse than certainty. 

Another paper must recount the full successes and partial 
shortcoming of the second and the third recitals. The one 
now being indited should not be construed as an attack 
upon: Victor Maurel, but as the expression of sincere and 
heartfelt indignation aroused by the eleemosynary vocal 
practices of the more dominant French school. A trifling 
happening will illustrate: 

An evidently talented young woman applied for criti- 
cism, saying, ‘‘ I do not wish to tell the name of my pres- 
ent teacher.” 


Is E natural his 
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** Nor has it been asked,” was the reply. 
‘But I would like to describe his principal exercises ; 
for, privately, he confesses that he teaches upon the lines 
of your method. He tells me to hold my lower jaw loose 
as though it were floating, and to sing ‘pm’ or ‘ m’ allow 
ing the breath to go through the nostrils. 

‘: He or she should be hanged,” was the unguarded and 
ungentlemanly response of 
Joun Howarp, 

818 West Fifty-ninth street, 
New York City. 





Character and Development of Wag- 
ner’s Leading Motives. 
a; 


HE present studies are intended as supplementary 
to those treating of the harmonic basis of Wagner's 
music dramas published in Tuz Musica, Courtgr Decem- 
ber 25, 1895, and January 8, 1896. No apology is offered 
for the didactic nature of these analyses, since they are 
intended principally for the uninitiated, not for those who 
are familiar with Wagner's dramatic theories and musical 
methods. 

It is well known that the operas and music dramas, from 
Lohengrin to Parsifal, are founded upon topical motives 
which have reference to the principal characters and inci- 
dents of the drama. It is proposed first to inquire into the 
real or supposed significance or suggestiveness of these 
** leading motives.” If they are truly characteristic then 
their raison d’étre is fully justified, and we may proceed 
with the assurance that the foundation is durable. But if 
these motives are wanting in individual character, if they 
are homonymous and suggest so many states of expres- 
siveness as to signify nothing in particular, then the founda- 
tion must in our opinion rest upon insecure strata and il- 
logical premises. This inquiry trenches at once upon de- 
batable ground. Musical realists (not to mention the 
charlatans) have undoubtedly created a prejudice against 
preconceived significance in music, and critics generally 
condemn the idea of a basic program. Yet nearly all the 
great composers have been impressionists. Beethoven 
made a formal declaration of his belief in the language of 
sound when he exclaimed: ‘1 willingly renounce the 
world, which has no presentiment that music is a higher 
revelation than all their wisdom and philosophy.” 

The opinion has frequently been expressed that music 
pretending to definite significance belongs to the lower 
order of creative effort and not to ‘‘ pure music,” so called. 
The reverse of this seems to me to be true, because the 
highest order of genius is required to form tones and 
rhythms with a musical language. Popular salon pieces 
are of course a mere outward expression of euphonious 
effect; nay, we may go higher in the gamut and select 
such works as the Haydn sonatas and symphonies, and 
the overtures of Spohr, Hiller and such like. What do 
they signify? Nothing. But this cannot be said of 
Mozart’s Don Juan nor of such creations as the fifth sym- 
phony by Beethoven. Here the composers were inspired 
by a certain theme and the essence of this is in the musical 
casket. 

In the former instance there was a guiding text, and 
therefore it is more apparent what particular significance 
attaches to the tone representation. Who listens to the 
orchestra will not need to be told the burden of the 
serenade, nor the Batti-Vatti, nor when Don Fuan is sent 
to the Inferno. What is more remarkable is this, that 
the character of the drama is impressed upon us through 
influence of the music. This is accomplished by means of 
general outline rather than through the agency of ex- 
pressed detail. Good and evil are so presented, and so 
opposed, as to leave no room for doubt concerning the com- 
poser’s aims. This is the mysterious, spiritual essence in 
music which many writers refuse to recognize. Yet those 
who are most capable of judging declare the existence of 





specific qualities in music which express definite as well as 
indefinite moods and sentiments, Schumann, Liszt and 
Rubinstein all experienced similar sensations in perform- 
ing certain works by Chopin, and they have recorded these 
impressions in almost identical terms. 

Were they misled? did they ** imagine a vain thing”? or 
is there a certain spirit message in certain sounds which ap- 
peals only to those who live upon the boundaries of imma- 
terial existence? The fifth symphony. as well as the pas- 
toral, was an open book to Berlioz and to others less 
morbidly sensitive. 

The tonal art has greatly advanced in resource since 
Handel attempted to imitate the leap frog, and the ma- 
terial now available for composition is incalculable. There- 
fore, provided genius is present to utilize these countless 
resources, there is nothing wanting in tonal art—unless it 
be a more sympathetic apprehension on our part. 

In pursuing our inquiry we must, of course, understand 
and recognize the fact that the ideal methods of expression 
—poetry, painting, sculpture and music—each have their 
limitations, and beyond these perspective demarcations an 
art either loses its potent spell or becomes a mere nega- 
tive influence. Poetry cannot express the symmetrical 
beauty of form, nor can sculpture lay claim to the powers 
of narration. Painting can suggest form, but sculpture 
can represent and idealize it. Poets have worded their 
thoughts of the ocean, painters have pictured its peaceful 
and its turbulent moods, but the majestic motion of its 
restless surge, the voices of its depths and the solemn war 
of wind and wave—these phenomena find a more fitting 
expression in such a work as Rubinstein's Ocean sym- 
phony. 

It is unnecessary to attempt an enumeration of the moods 
to which music is susceptible, but it must always be under- 
stood that abstract thought and all purely mental opera- 
tions are excluded from the sphere of tonal language. A 
more specific inquiry now impends in relation to the 
motives of Der Ring des Nibelungen. It is presumed 
that the reader is familiar with the incidents of this con- 
nected series of music dramas. They include a wide range 
of subjects well adapted to musical treatment. The writer 
has noted sixty leading motives employed in the series. 

A distinction should be made between these by dividing 
them into four classes : 

1, Character motives, such as Hunding, Siegfried, 
Briinnhilda. ? 

2. Material motives, referring to implements, weapons, 
&c., as Rhinegold, the Ring, the Sword, the Tarn helmet. 

3. Phenomena motives, applied to premonstration, chemi- 
cal agencies and eventuality, as the Storm, Fire, Slumber, 
Rainbow. 

4, Emotionalor Pathognomic motives, such as Love, Sym- 
pathy, Renunciation. This class is more numerous and 
generally more characteristic than the others. 

The Rhine theme and the song of the VympAs are suffi- 
ciently appropriate, but they do not suggest the river nor 
the Rhine Daughters, except by means of association. 
Also the short phrases which are supposed to refer to the 
Rhinegold and to the Sword are lacking in those character- 
istic qualities which would enable us to name them unaided 
by the text. Nor was it possible for the composer to have 
conceived motives really suggestive of these material sub- 
stances. They lie outside the realm of musically expres- 
sive subjects, except in cases where they give forth a sound 
which might be imitated more or less successfully. The 
Rhinegold phrase is very bright, while the Sword motive 
is also bright, but more incisive and bolder. 

When Wogilinde sings of the Rhinegold, and that its 
mysterious power will accrue to him only who abjures love, 
we hear these tones in her song: 

















it in the orchestra as A/bersch exclaims,‘ Hark, ye floods! 
Love I renounce forever!” 

When heard with the full harmony this motive is suf- 
ficiently characteristic, Still more so is the phrase typical 
of servitude : 































































Its special application is to the Nibelungs, 4/derich and 
Mime, who dwell in cavernous Nibelheim and are doomed 
to servile bondage. The resolving dissonance, which still 
leaves a discord, is particularly expressive. 

One of the most typical of the character motives is that 
which refers to the giants. There are two parts mostly in 
unison, written in the bass compass. There is a good 
deal of rough vigor in the ponderous theme, and the lower 
part, moving to and fro from dominant to tonic, is plainly 
suggestive of strength. After Fa/ner is transformed, by 
means of the magic Tarn helmet, into a dragon there is a 
separate motive for the monster. While this phrase is not 
so characteristic as some others, it is well conceived and 
worthy of note. (See Act I., Scene 8, Siegfried; also Act 
II., Scenes 1 and 2, after the long horn solo by Siegfried ) 
The voice of the dragon always sounds the interval of an 
augmented fourth, or its inverted equivalent, and this, in 
the rhythm of the Giant’s motive, alternates with the more 
measured dragon music. 

Among the character motives these seem most typical. 
Hunding, Briinnhilde's battle cry, Siegfried (joyous life), 
and Erda. Brinnhilde’s first solo is certainly very char- 
acteristic of that dauntless Valkyr, and there is a subtle 
mystery about the Erda motive (owing to the absence of 
definite tonal foundation), which faithfully reflects the per- 
sonality or influence of that occult necromancer. 

The material motives, as already remarked, depend for 
their effect upon association with the verbal text, or with 
the implements to be typified. Thus after the Tarn helmet 
figure has been heard in conjunction with its supposed 
powers of metamorphos:s, we will naturally associate this 
transformation quality with every recurrence of the theme, 

So with the sword, the Rhinegold and the Ring motives. 
The third class, relating to phenomena, presents some in- 
teresting features of tone painting. The storm music is 
easily managed, because it is toa certain extent imitative. 
The magic fire is much more remarkable. Loki’s motives, 
consisting of rapidly ascending and descending chromatic 
figures, are to be considered with the magic fire theme, and 
these must be taken in their entirety as the composer com- 
bines them at the close of Die Walkiire, and again in Act 
III., Scene 2, of Siegfried. The effect is so graphic as to 
be almost realistic ! 

Perhaps it may interest harmony students to know that 
the sensation of fire, with its brilliant glow and its harsh 
consuming draughts, is here produced by means of incisive 
rhythm, abru pt chromatic transition and the two parallel 
fifths above descending by minor seconds, thus: 
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The fourth class remains to be considered. Renuncia- 
tion has already been adverted to. The motive of Love, 
which first occurs in Die Walkiire, is most important, and it 
almost constantly recurs in Siegfried and in the Gitterdam- 
merung. It is so characteristic, so full of sensuous beauty 
and tender longing that Wagner employs it not alone for 
the ill-starred lovers—S#gmund and Szeglinde, but for 
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Siegfried, the child of love, and wherever that ruling pas- 
sion is in evidence. 

(The essential part of this theme, with its harmonization, 
together with several others, appeared in THe MusicaL 
Courier January 8, and it will be convenient to refer to 
these by numbers. The Love motive is Ex. 8, p. 7.) 

Sympathy is cleverly typified by means of a section, 
each phrase of which terminates with an incomplete (half) 
cadence. Observe the duophonic character of this (repre- 
senting two persons) and the consonant harmony of these 
two parts. It occurs most prominently in Die Walkiire. 
Another phrase which is employed in a typical sense is 
this : 


Doom. 
p 


It is pathetic and somewhat premonstrative. In Die 
Welkiire it gives warning of the doom of the Walsungs, 
and in the last act of Siegfried we hear it six times in suc- 
cession as Erda proclaims her dark forebodings to Wotan. 
Also it occurs when the Rhine Maidens utter their fateful 
premonition to Sieg/ried—Gitterdimmerung, Act III. It 
is likewise worthy of note that the last phrase of the death 
summons constitutes the Doom motive. Otherwise the sig- 
nificance which we attach to the summons is purely 
arbitrary. 

Among the leading motives here unclassified, I would 
particularly mention the stately, exalted Walhalla (com- 
posed exclusively of consonant major chords) ; the vanish- 
ing Flight motive; the monotonous, tinkering theme of the 
Nibelungs, and the unison bass passage which typifies 
compact. Like the law, it is stern and unyielding, and 
may be considered among the characteristic motives. 

The maledictory section, which refers to the curse of 
Alberich upon the Rhinegold, does not in its melodic form 
present any definite suggestion of the evil sentiment in- 
tended to be conveyed. But in connection with the disso- 
nating pedal note it is very effective, and its subsequent 
recurrences always produce the desired result of a typical 
musical motive. This figure appears in its entirety in THE 
Musicat Courier of January 8, last example, though the 
pedal note ought to continue throughout. 

There is an ascending horn figure (resembling the Rhine 
motive), which is frequently employed in :cenes where the 
influence of fate becomes potent. This figure, in its origi- 
nal form, always rises, but never falls, thus representing 
the onward progress of events. In this sense it is employed 
as the foundation of the Vorspiel to Act III. Siegfried, and 
in the first scene following. But when Wo/an first realizes 
that there are opposing principles operating against him» 
and that the influence of Walhalla is beginning to wane, 
then the ascending motive called the Fates is heard in con- 
trary motion, and this descending figure becomes an an- 
tithesis of the preceding. In Gétterdimmerung this re- 
versed figure is developed into a regular motive and 
represents the decline of godly power. The metamorphosis 
illustrates a theory which the writer has applied to contrary 
imitation, “ ¢., it is a negation or a reversal of a given 
mood, and stands for an opposing principle. 

In the present instance it is more than that: it sounds the 
death knell of Walhalla. Both motives are quoted, the 
first from Die Walkiire, the second from Gétterdimmerung. 


In a similar manner the dwarfish Mane theme is re- 
versed; -though this is less significant. A considerable 
quantity of fictitious rhapsody has been written about 
these music drama motives, especially by the makers of 
Wagner ‘‘ guides.” In the old days, when a Wagner prop- 
aganda was considered necessary, it is not so strange that 


volumes of fulsome panegyric were put forth. But the man 
who conceived Der Ring des Nibelungen never needed the 
aid of flatterers; his work can very well stand upon its 
own foundation. Yet we are gravely informed that the 
Vorspiel to Die Walkiire is the most stupendous storm 
music ever written—not even excepting the storm of the 
Pastoral symphony. The Walhalla theme is labeled 
‘divinely and heroically beautiful,” and the ride of the 
Valkyrs is thus characterized : 

‘The tone colors employed by Wagner are so graphic 
that one sees the streaming manes of the steed of the air 
and the streaks of lightning playing around their riders, 
and hears the whistling of the winds. It is a marvelous 
tone picture, equaled only by other creations of its creator.” 

In concluding this review the writer recommends to young 
composers a comparative study of these leading motives 
and typical phrases, with a view to determining, as far as 
possible, what tangible principles are involved ‘in music as a 
language. Call it characteristic, impressionistic, program 
music, or what you will, there is a potent power in the ar- 
rangement and combination of tones which the leavening 
process of genius may mold into significant or suggestive 
utterance. 

Mozart and Beethoven, Berlioz, Chopin and Schumann, 
Wagner, Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky understood this 
mystic language. So does Saint-Saéns, Dvordk, Grieg and 
Moszkowski. Seek in their works for the solution. 

A. J. Goopricn. 





Zoeliner’s New Opera. 


HE funeral baked meats of the German Unity 
celebration were served last Saturday night in Carne- 
gie Hall, when Mr. Zoellner, of the Liederkranz, with the 
help of a chorus from that society, an orchestra somewhat 
inadequate in numbers, and half a dozen competent solo 
singers, gave a concert performance of Mr. Zoellner’s 
opera Bei Sedan, the first production of which was one of 
the features of the celebration of the German victory at 
Sedan in Leipsic last summer, as reported at the time in 
the 7ribune. 

Of this work Mr. Zoellner, an wmdefatigable worker, is 
both librettist and composer, and it has a companion in a 
second opera called Der Ueberfall, which was also pre- 
sented in Germany last summer. But even these two 
operas did not compass the entire contribution which Mr. 
Zoellner made to last year’s celebration, for he had con- 
sorted with them a Hervic requiem for the German soldiers 
who lost their lives in the Franco-Prussian war. The 
requiem, which is written for male chorus, soprano solo 
and orchestra, preceded the opera last night, but inasmuch 
as it was discussed on the occasion of its performance two 
months ago at a Liederkranz concert, there is no occasion 
for the pronouncing of a second judgment on its merits 
now. 

It is an ungracious and unsatisfactory thing to try to 
estimate the value of a piece designed for performance on 
the dramatic stage from a performance in concert style. 
Without the accompanying scenery and action sometimes 
the most admirable text and music fail of the effect in- 
tended by the author. The strong contrast between the 
music of the first and second acts of Bei Sedan in the per- 
formance last night, however, forced the conviction that 
Mr. Zoellner is not near as much of a dramatist, either in 
book or music, as he is a lyrist. The story of the opera, 
which sinks out of sightin comparison with the purely 
episodic material of the second act, was derived from Zola’s 
romance, Le Debifcle. 

This story tells of the love of a French soldier for a 
serving maid in his father’s house. The father, like his 
parallel in La Navarraise, refuses permission to the son 
to marry beneath his station. The sofi goes into battle 
and is mortally wounded, and, dying in the arms of his 
sweetheart and father, utters a prayer for the reconcilia- 
tion of the warring nations. So far as the performance last 
night furnished an opportunity for judgment, Mr. Zoellner 


failed utterly in his attempt to illustrate this story, both 
dramatically and musically. The second act, which pre- 
sents a picture of the doings in the German camp on the 
night before the battle of Sedan, is in a very different 
case. 

In the German representations of the opera this has uni- 
formly met wtih emphatic success, partly because of the 
humor in the dialogue between typical representatives of 
the different German armies, partly because of the excel- 
lent use which the composer made of German folk songs 
in the musical score. It was impossible to give the dia- 
logue last night, and its place was taken by descriptive 
lines connecting the various songs, which were read by. Mr. 
Splitdorf. Here the lyric element had full play, and the 
lethargy which had held the audience during the first act 
was effectually dispelled by the songs of the trumpeter, of 
the cuirassiers, the fusiliér, Ku¢schke, and the sergeant. 
Only the last of these, which told a dubious story of how 
King William had invited a lieutenant of fusiliers to climb 
into his stirrup and kiss him vicariously for the batallion, 
two-thirds of whose members had died at St. Privat, fell 
back into the dreary style of recital which dominated the 
first act, but even this number had the advantage 
of a more expressive instrumental part. The most effi- 
cient number was the song of the fusilier Ku¢schke (excel- 
lently sung by Mr. Carl Naeser and redemanded), which 
told of the valor of a tailor, and had for its refrain the 
choral Meck! Meck! and stopped trumpet effect of the 
last act of Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. 

The concert was opened with Wagner’s Kaisermarsch 
(with a chorus sitting idle and mute upon the stage); after 
which came a poetical prologue, evidently from the pen of 
Mr. Zoellner, spoken by Miss Ida Haar. Miss Elise 
Erdtmann sang the solo in the requiem, and Lillian 
Blauvelt, Carl Naeser, George W. Fergusson, Heinrich 
Meyer, Hans Seitz and Emil Senger the solo parts in the 
opera. The audience was not numerous, but there were 
plaudits, wreaths and flowers for Mr. Zoellner.—7ribune. 





Prizes for Operas.—The newspaper // 7¢atro, of 
Milan, offers prizes for a one-act opera, to be produced next 
year in Vienna. For the best operas sent in four prizes of 
3,000, 1,500, 1,000 and 500 lire are offered, and a special 
prize of 1,000 lire for the best one-act libretto. Works are 
to be sent in not later than April 30, 1896, and the results 
of the examining committee will be announced June 13, 
1896. Manuscripts, under the usual conditions, are to be ad- 
dressed to the editor of // Teatro, Dr. F. Tonolla, Milan. 


Carl Goldmark.—The score of Carl Goldmark’s new 
opera, Heimchen an Herd, has been handed into the man- 
ager of the Court Opera, Vienna. He has gone to 
Vienna in order to personally supervise the copyists of the 
theatre, who are simply paralyzed when his manuscript is 
mentioned. He writes, to put it mildly, in hieroglyphics ; 
he makes all kinds of erasures and interpolations, and 
writes his corrections often on the margin. He is there 
fore obliged to correct his manuscripts, as he knows that 
no one else possibly can. 

A Marvelous Pantomime.—At the matinée 
performance organized by the committee of the Florian 
monument, on January 11, at the Paris Gaité, the panto- 
mime Mirka 1’Enchanteresse, music by André Pollonais 
was the piece in which Adelina Patti reappeared before 


the Paris public. The cast is: 
MG: iki, 6354 SI Mii Mme. Adelina Patt; 
Mme. Sibyl Sanderson 


In the first act there is a grand divertissement in which 
Adelina Patti, Mile. Lamotte and the ballet appeared ; in 
the second act Patti sang. 
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Music in Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, January 18, 1896. 
HE annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
College of Music, usually as cut, dried and uninterest- 
ing as a ward caucus, proved this year to be an event in the 
history of the college. 

I have told you in preceding letters how the trustees had 
hunted in vain for a successor to President Neff, whose 
resignation was to have taken effect to-day. 

This morning the trustees met and prevailed upon Mr. 
Neff to remain as the nominal president. Mr. Van der 
Stucken is to be the executive head of the artistic depart- 
ment, while the president will be assisted in his department 
by two members of his board of trustees, Messrs. T. G. 
Schmidlaggs and Fred H. Alms. 

To one who knows something of the history of the 
College of Music this change is one of vast importance. 
Since the departure of Theodore Thomas the college, really 
one of the most unique of endowed institutions in this 
country, had been without an artistic head. Thousands of 
students have passed in or out of its gates, and have gone 
in their way rejoicing perhaps in a musical education and 
a means of livelihood. But the college was not fulfilling the 
high ideals of its generous founders; it lacked the strength 
and unity of purpose that result from a firm, guiding hand- 
Its faculty included many eminent teachers, but each one 
was left to pursue his own artistic policy. 

Now all this is to be changed. The president has at 
last recognized the importance of having a musical director- 

In his report he makes a plea for a further endowment of 
$1,000,000. Coming from Mr. Neff, the most conservative 
of men, the scheme assumes musical importance. Before 
submitting his report to the stockholders Mr. Neff sounded 
a numberof the wealthier Cincinnatians, and it was only 
after receiving substantial encouragement from them that 
he embodied the idea in his report. 

In view of the great interest that has been attached in 
music circles here to this meeting—for be it remembered 
the college is, or Gught to be, the central factor in the 
musical life of the city—I beg leave to quote a portion of 
the president’s report without comment: 

A notable addition to the faculty has been made in the person 
of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, from whose connection with the 
college and his position as director of the Symphony Orchestra 
great hopes are entertained. The work of the students, asa 
rule, has been conscientious and thorough. Their advance- 
ment has been made manifest to the public in the recitals and 
concerts which have been given so frequently throughout the 
year. These entertainments afford our community the best pos- 
sible opportunity for judging of the talent of the pupils and the 
ability of the professors. The people of Cincinnati are very 
competent to judge of these things, and the success of the col” 
lege is largely owing to the emphatic indorsement which our 
citizens give of our methods and our work. In the orchestral 
department, under the direction of Mr. Campanari, remarkable 
advances have this year been made, and owing to his patient 
labor, enthusiastic zeal and rare executive ability we have now 
a students’ orchestra which has no equal on thiscontinent. If 
this organization is fostered as it deserves it will materially as- 
sist in the development of orchestral players of the highest 
character. It is entirely in accordance with the spirit of the age, 
and it is eminently proper to say that women are showing their 
ability to vie successfully with the men as players upon the or- 
chestral instruments ; and it goes without saying that in orches- 
tras where ladies take part the rudeness and coarseness which 
too often prevail will yield to refining influences and become 
relics of the past. 

In this connection predictions as to the future of musical 
America naturally suggest themselves; but the theme is too 
great to be properly treated in a report like this. It is safe, how- 
ever, to say that probably within fitty years we will not only 
have the best orchestras, but also the best professors, the best 
composers and the best equipped colleges of music in the world. 
We are already feeling the first drops of the abundant shower 
for which welook. Many Europeans of ability and eminence in 
the musical world, especially among the younger men, aft con- 
templating a permanent residence in this country ; and there are 
professors now on this side of the water who are worthy of the 


honors they are receiving from both sides of the Atlantic, and 
for whom a brilliant future may safely be anticipated. An en- 
dowment of $1,000,000 would command for our college the ser- 
vices of ten of the most distinguished masters now living of the 
voice, violin, piano, theory, organ, chorus, elocution, orchestra, 
opera and oratorio, and we could educate 1,000 students at an 
annual charge for tuition of $25 dollars. Advantages of this 
character would fill the college with the most talented students 
from all parts of the country. Such a consummation is devoutly 
to be wished. 

We have ‘seventy-one stockholders. They are persons of 
wealth, position and influence. Some of them ate able, individ- 
ually, to make such an endowment, With concert of action be- 
tween them all the problem would be of easy solution. In the 
great educational work which is now being inaugurated in the 
United States <n so magnificent a scale music is to have her 
proper place ; and the art which came to us from heaven, and 
which is one of heaven's charms, will become, as of right it ought 
to be, a powerful and eloquent exponent of the peace on earth 
,and good will toward men which the angels first proclaimed. 

Perer Rupoipu Nerr, President. 


* 
* * 


Materna attracted a tremendous audience at last Sun- 
day’s ‘‘ Pop.” The boxholder at the Symphonies, the dry- 
goods clerk, the musician, all were there. She sang Dich 
Theure Halle, from Tannhduser and the big Rienzi aria. 
Materna, by the way, is a great admirer of Lillian Nordica, 
whom she saw in Lohengrin recently. 


* 
* aa 


Mr. Finch in his book on Paderewski and His Art men- 
tions the meeting of Modjeska and Paderewski in Strass- 
burg, I think, in 83. He is tempted to believe that it was 
Modjeska’s advice made Paderewski stop teaching and go 
to Lechetizky in Vienna. 

An intimate friend of the great Polish actress told me 
the other day that not only was this supposition correct, but 
that Modjeska and her husband actually advanced the nec- 
essary money to Paderewski for a course of study under 
the noted Viennese teacher. He added that this fact had 
never been published, and that Modjeska had taken great 


care that no one should know of it. 
Rosert I. Carrer. 





Music in Baltimore. 
BALTIMORE, January 18, 1896. 

BEGIN this week’s letter with special reference 

to Mme. Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler’s recital at the 

Peabody Institute January 11. The audience was large 

and enthusiastic. It is some years since this gifted pianist 

had played in this city, and while her many admirers had 

been anticipating a treat, 1 am sure none were prepared 

for the marvelous performance they had the good fortune 
to hear, : 

The extremely difficult Schumann Symphonic Studies 
was the opening number, and from the dignified introduc- 
tion to its brilliant and bewildering finale the audience 
was completely under the spell of this wonderful woman, 
who possesses in the highest degree the essential requisites, 
temperament and technic for a thoroughly artistic interpre- 
tation of the tremendous program performed that evening. 
It was the most enjoyable recital I have ever attended, 
and I am not unmindful either of the delight of the recent 
Paderewski recital at the Music Hall. The Steinway used 
at this concert was worthy of Madame Zeisler’s remarkable 
performance. 

At the concert this evening at the Peabody Mme. Clem- 
entine de Vere-Sapio was the attraction, assisted by Pro- 
fessors Wad and Van Hulsteyn. Madame Sapio sang a 
group of songs by Edw. MacDowell and arias by Massenet 
and Thomas. Her voice retains all of its former brilliance 
and volume, and showed to much better advantage in the 
arias than the MacDowell songs. The remainder of the 
program calls for no special comment. 

Hansel and Gretel at the Academy of Music has at- 
tracted large audiences the entire week. The troupe is 


the same as appeared at Daly’s Theatre, but the orchestra 
that was expected did not accompany the troupe, and 
the absence of a sufficiently adequate and essential requi- 
site deprived us of fully enjoying the beautiful orchestra- 
tion with which this opera abounds, It was my first op- 
portunity of hearing this work, and even with its limita- 
tions of production I enjoyed listening to this thoroughly 
fascinating music. 

Our various local organizations are actively rehearsing 
for their coming concerts. The most important of these 
will be the production of Max Bruch’s new oratorio Moses, 
under the direction of Prof. Joseph Pache. This concert 
is announced for February, and Mr. Pache informs me the 
production of Moses will be its first performance in the 
United States. 

THE PEABODY INSTITUTE. 

My appeal! to the local press to take up the condition of 
affairs at the Peabody Institute was not made in vain. 
The Sunday Hera/d in its issue of the 12th takes up the 
matter and takes occasion to remind me that while, the 
trustees are much to blame for the gross mismanagement, 
Mr. Hamerik is equally as much to blame. If this be the 
case, and the writer of the article in the Sunday Herald 
has had abundant opportunity to know all about matters 
musical at the Peabody, the greater need of an entire re- 
organization at our conservatory of music. What is needed 
at this institution isa thoroughly American spirit, and a 
successful organization on this basis means the placing of 
such men on the boarof trustees who will gather together 
such a corpsof instructors who can and w#// carry out the 
purposes of its founder. 

The recent article in THe Musica, Courizr, on the lines 
advocated by it for the past five years, has met with the 
approval of all that I have come in contact with. One 
gentleman prominent in musical matters has addressed a 
letter to me indorsing the course of THe MusicaL Courter, 
and suggests the names of a number of prominent citizens 
who would make efficient members of the board of trustees 
“as the right kind of men to take hold of the Peabody 
interests and push it to the front."’ I herewith submit 
the names suggested: Gen. Thomas J. Shryock, Gen. John 
Gill, ex-Governor Frank Brown, Mr. Bernard N. Baker, 
Mr. John E. Carey, Mr. R. Turnstall Smith, Mr. M. R. 
Walter, Mr. Fred. C. Colston, Gen. Felix Agnus, Mr. 
Edwin F. Abell, Mr. J. F. Supplee, Mr. John C. Rose, 
Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, Rev, Alois Kaiser. 

A board made up of men of the calibre of such men as I 
name would find no occasion to send the director abroad 
for instructors when so much more available talent can be 
had in this country, able to impart knowledge to the stu- 
dents because of their familiarity with the English lan- 
guage, apart from their superior musical attainments. 
Now let the press take this matter up editorially and pos- 
sibly something may be accomplished. 

His Excellency at Ford's Opera House and Sousa’s con- 
certs, under Charles E. Ford’s management, at Music Hall 
last week were largely attended. Sousa’s popularity is as 
great asever. He is ‘a drawing card." c 





An Inquiry. 
CHICAGO, ILL, January 15, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
ILL you please give the following a place in 
your paper? 

In violin playing should the strings be pressed as strongly 
as possible against the fingerboard or not? One of the 
best known teachers here says no; another, yes. Of course 
they must be placed firmly. Also in double stops, octaves, 
Spohr says they must be pressed as strongly as possible. 
One teacher says the tone is produced by the fingers; 
another by the bow. 

I would like violinists, especially old teachers, to give 
their opinion. Yours truly, 

Arno Rets. 
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St. Louis, Mo., January 17, (896. 
HE Sunday Popular Concerts, by the Symphony 
Orchestra, continue to gain more substantial support, 
so that the gentlemen who are backing the enterprise have 
decided to give another series of concerts, although the 
previous one had resulted in a large deficit. The concert 
on the 5th inst. presented two interesting novelties ; the 
first was a scherzo from a symphony by E. R. Kroger, one 
of our most talented musicians, who has essayed his good 
natural abilities in every form except grand opera. The 
composition was received with loud applause ; the other in- 
teresting feature was a flute solo composed and played by 
Mr. Leopold Brockeart, which was # genuine success ; his 
technical abilities and the exquisite tone he drew forth from 
his instrument, no less than the characteristic variations, 
showed him to be a master of his instrument. The third 
novelty was a sad disapnointment ; a brother of the flutist 
appeared as a solo singer. Although possessing a fair voice 
it was evident that he had had but little vocal training, and 
what operated more against him was the fact that at a tuba 
piayer in the orchestra be had already taken a prominent 
part in the previous selections of the program, so that it can 
be easily understood that the physical exertion of playing 
a brass instrument is a poor preparation for a tenor solo. 

The concert on December 12 introduced Miss Yeager, 
who is possessed of a sweet though not powerful soprano 
voice ; she was loudly and deservedly applauded in the 
aria from Traviata; her vocalization and the difficult 
fioriture passages were faultlessly sung. In the second 
part she sang a song, by Delibes, and another by Hawley, 
which were also well received. The orchestral selections 
were excellently played. 

Mr. E. R. Kréger, who is unquestionably one of St. Louis’ 
most favorite and accomplished musicians, gave a piano 
recital in the chapel of the Church of the Messiah January 
6, playing Schumann's Kreisleriana and selections from 
Rubinstein and Liszt's works, which were well received by 
an appreciative audience. 

At last I had an opportunity of inspecting the fine organ 
in Christ Church, our Episcopal cathedral. The following 
is the program which Mr. Darty, the painstaking organist, 
performed last Sunday night immediately after the service : 


How much is thought of his technical abilities and taste- 
ful playing may be gathered from the fact that almost every- 
one remained till the conclusion of the last piece. Of the 
the excellent choir of forty voices I shall take occasion to 
speak at some other time, as the performance of Haydn's 
Creation is promised to take place shortly. 

As the St. Louis Quintet Club is the only local organiza- 
tion which devotes its time to the performance of classical 
chamber music, I did not fail to attend its first subscrip- 
tion concert, which was given at the Memorial Hall on 
Tuesday night. The members of the club are G. Heerich, 
first violin ; V. Schopp, second violin; L. Mayer, viola; 


| In both pieces the lady acquitted herself with great credit ; 


Carl Frohlich, 'cello, and A. G. Robyn, pianist, who have 
for many years worked diligently and regularly every week 
in unraveling the-beauties of chamber music. How highly 
they are esteemed by our citizens was proven on the night 
of the concert, when every seat was occupied and extra 
chairs had to be brought in. The program consisted of a 
quartet, No. 1 in G, by W. A. Mozart, and a quintet by 
Saint-Saéns. There is no need of entering into particulars 
where everything went so smoothly and perfectly ; the loud 
and spontaneous applause was satisfactory evidence that 
the audience thoroughly enjoyed the concert. 

Miss Louise Frohlich, who had but lately returned from 
Europe after several years’ study, was on the program for 
two vocal selections, viz., the bravura aria from The Magic 
Flute and Spring Song, with ‘cello obligato by W. Speidel. 


her vocalization is above reproach, and a tasteful delivery 
and distinct enunciation were noteworthy. There was no 
trickery for the sake of astonishing the unwary, and in the 
first aria she contented herself in singing only up to D in 
alto. 

In response to the clamorous demands for encore she 
sang Der kleine Postillion by Abt, and Littauisches 
Volkslied, accredited to Chopin. It was especially in these 
simple songs that she appeared to greatest advantage and 
won the heartiest applause. Another thoroughly enjoy- 
able feature was the violin solo by Mr. G. Heerich, who 
played Saint-Saens’ Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso in 
a masterly style. It was greeted with enthusiastic ap- 
plause, which was not appeased until he responded with an 
encore, playing Wieniawski’s Souvenir de Posen, another 
glorious composition replete with difficulties, which of 
course none but an artist dare attack, and gave Mr. Hee- 
rich an opportunity of proving that he has a right to that 
title. Mr. Robyn's piano accompaniments were excel- 
lently played. 

The Ladies’ Tuesday Musicale, holds its meetings every 
second and fourth Tuesday. Its object is to sustain a 
high standard of musical work among its members and to 
advance the interests and promote the culture of musical 
art in the city of St. Louis. I understand that the member- 
ship exceeds 300 and that its mission is faithfully car- 
ried out. I received a pressing invitation to attend last 
Tuesday's recital, but as other engagements prevented me, 
I append, in justice to the ladies, their program, to give due 
credit to their high and praiseworthy object : 

Stavonic Composers, 
Duet, Tasso, Lament and Triumph 
Mrs. Rohland and Miss Randall. 
Songs— 


The Lotus Flower.. 
Miss Taussig. 
Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 1,2 and 9 


(Section IIL.) 


Song, Loreley 
Mrs. Wm. Bonsack. 
Nocturne, A major.... 
Jeu des Ondes. 
Chant d’un Voyageur 


Leschetizky 


Paderewski 
Miss Vieths. 
Violin solo, Romance and Rondo 
Miss Thorell. 
Tarantelle 


Songs— 
Thou Art so Like a Flower 


Scherzo, B flat minor 


Duo, Les Préludes 
Misses Vieths and Baugh. 
Last night the long looked for concert of Paderewski oc- 
curred. The Exposition Hall was crowded and the ova- 
tion he received on stepping on the platform was such as 


only great men receive. I content myself with simply 
sending you the program ; to attempt to eulogize the mas- 
ter of the piano, or analyze the special features of exquisite 
touch, intelligent interpretation and virtuosity, would only 
be like trying to gild refined gold. 

Variations and Fugue (on a theme by Handel) 

Sonata, D miner, op. 31, No, 2 

Carnaval, op. 9 

Nocturne, G major, op. 37, No. 2 

Etudes, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, op. 25 

Two Chants Polonaises, Nos. land 5.... 

Cracovienne Fantastique, op. 14, No. 6...........+00+ Paderewski 
Au bord d’une source.. 


In response to the persistent, and often unreasonable 
demands for encores he repeated the Etude No. 9, by 
Chopin, and his own composition. The matinee to-morrow 
will be largely attended, as almost every seat is sold. The 
pianist who can touch the hearts and pockets of our citizens 
to such an extent is surely a genius in every sense of the 
word. W. MALMENE. 





The Second Weiss Concert. 
HE program of the second subscription concert 
given under the management of Mr. Alexander 
Weiss took place Tuesday evening. January 14, in Cham- 
ber Music Hall, in the Carnegie Building. The program, 
an exceptionally attractive one, was this: 
Sonata, op. § 
Misses Becker and Terrel. 
Caprice Hongroise 
Mr. Hoffmann. 
A group of songs— 
Aus deinen Augen 
Es hat die warme Fruehlingsnacht 


Obligato. 


Mr, Isidor Luckstone, accompanist. 

Miss Hirsch’s singing was most artistic, and the perform- 
ance of the F major sonata of Grieg by Misses Becker and 
Terrel very enjoyable. Indeed the evening was a de 
lightful one throughout. 








Aramenti’s Success.—The concert of the Aramenti 
Concert Company, of New York, at the Auditorium last 
evening (January 10) was not only the best in the Star 
Course of entertainment, but in point of artistic excellence 
the finest musical program rendered in our city for years. 
Mme. Julia Aramenti, the star of the company, has a re- 
markably true voice, and her style is that of a finished 
artist. She was seen at her best in the air from Il Trova- 
tore. In response to one of numerous encores she sung Com- 
in’ Through the Rye in such admirable style as to entirely 
captivate the audience. Her voice is of wide range and 
great flexibility. Mr. Victor Kiizdé is a violinist of rare 
talent, and it has seldom been our privilege to listen to 
such artistic interpretations as he gave. Miss Gracia Perin- 
ski, the pianist, won her share of the hearty applause by her 
graceful and artistic piano numbers, which were equal to 
the work of the most finished artist. We have rarely, or 
never, been visited by such a combination of artists, and 
the management of the ‘‘ Star Entertainment Course” is 
certainly deserving of thanks for its efforts and enterprise 
in procuring such high-class entertainment.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 
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PHILADELPHIA, January 18, 1896. 

OUR days have passed since last Wednesday’s 
l’Africaine, but the enthusiasm aroused by De 
Backer’s Velusko still holds out. It is the talk of the town, 
the subject of eulogy and admiration, and in this chorus 
of praise I join most heartily. Indeed it was great! 
From the first moment it was plain that it was a Nelusko 
evening, and every succeeding scene affirmed this impres- 
sion and heightened it. 

Great vocalist that he is, he astonished and almost over- 
whelmed the audience that night with the savage power 
and clever artistic management of his voice. And as to 
his acting—I declare without hesitation that De Backer’s 
Nelusko was not only finer than any I haye seen, but 
that it was one of the finest histrionic creations I ever saw 
on any stage. Truly, if he had not a particle of that won- 
derful voice he should still be one of the best actors on the 
French stage, an’ whoever knows the natural aptitude for 
the stage of the French will realize that this means a great 
deal. 

Speaking generally, there seems to be a strong resem. 
blance between Amonasro (in Verdi's Aida) and Nelusko. 
Both are Aithiopians, both prisoners of conquest, both have 
a female partner of the same race, both are royal figures, 
the one himself king, the other a sort of prime minister; 
yet not in a single detail did De Backer remind one of these 
similarities; his Me/usko is built on an entirely different 
foundation. In his state of slavery he still superstitiously 
believes in the regal power of his queen, though she be a 
slave like himself; he loves the woman, but he obeys the 
queen; he plots for the queen, but perjures himself for the 
woman. All these traits were brought out with marvelous 
skill, making an entirety of striking interest and tremen- 
dous power. I cannot ‘‘ Mister’’ or ‘* Monsieur ’’ such a 
man any longer. Great artists lose this epithet of con- 
ventionality, and De Backer is entitled to the»freedomof 
his name from all encumbrances in the same measure as 
Hinrichs, who combines more different good qualities in 
himself and more energy and working Power than anybody 
I eVer knew. 

Selika was sung by Miss Tracey, who came nearer to 
pitch on that night than ever before. It was perhaps for 
this reason that she usurped the vociferous recall in the 
third act, which was intended for De Backer, as she had 
practically nothing to sing in it. 

She repeated this four de force on Friday in Gioconda. 
In the fourth act she has only to lié\in state, seemingly 
dead and gone, while the other artigts do, their work, but 


no sooner had the applause commenced when—up came 
Miss Tracey and bowed her acknowledgments in the 
most effusive style. 

This sort of thing may be smart, but were she a man | 
should call it by a different name. Well, chacun a son 
métier ! As far as Se/éka was concerned, she did, as I said, 
better than ever before, without, however, representing 
anything definite beyond what was indicated by her make- 
up and costume. The latter might even be selected with 
more consideration of her slightly generous figure. 

Jules Gogni sang Vasco de Gama very finely. He char- 
acterized the visionary adventurer with a few decisive 
strokes, and upheld the picture throughout. It isa genu- 
ine pleasure to hear him sing; would that Vasco was as 
strong a character as /osé in Carmen. He could have 
made as much out of it. 

Mile. Loventz was ever and ever sosweetas /nez. Dra- 
matically /nez is one of Mons. Scribe’s innumerable figure- 
heads, but vocally Mlle. Loventz gave it magnificently, 
and she looked—well (if you will excuse my French, since 
I write about French artists and French opera) she was a 
** peach." 

The thankless part of Dom Alwar received considerate 
treatment at the hands of Mons. Piroia, whose promptness 
of attack and preciseness in ensemble worx deserves great 
credit. The same might well be said of Mons. Malzac as 
Dom Pedro, while Mons. Lorrain’s tremolo seems to get 
worse and worse. He trembles alarmingly at times and 
is frequently out of time. 

La Gioconda, by Ponchielli, was given on Friday night. 
The work always interests me because of its utter origi- 
nality, that is, if Ruskin is right in saying that originality 
is not newness but! genuineness. ‘There is not a trace of 
Wagnerian influence in it, and yet the Leitmotiv crops out 
here and there, the Leitmotiv as the Italian felt it, the Leit- 
motiv for which the times were ripe. The music is of in- 
tense melodic charm, dramatically a fair compromise, and 
genuine Italian, free from Germanisms and Gallicisms; it 
is what it claims to be, truly and genuinely, and I often 
wonder if Ponchielli is not musically the real father of 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Puccini, &c. The new literary 
movement of Italian verism has of course given its tint (or 
shall I say taint?) to the latter’s works, but Ponchielli 
seems to mark the beginning of a finer musical workman- 
ship, richer polyphony, select harmonization and an: ap- 
proach to dramatic compatibility. It’s an opera worth 
hearing, especially when the title réle is given by Mme. 
Koert-Kronold. 

As Gioconda she established her enviable reputation 
here. The part seems to suit her temperament as no other 
does—until you see her in something else, and then you 
think the same thing of that new part. She is indeed a 
great artist, in whose qualities it would»be difficult to find 
a flaw. If she would add a little tiny bit to the clearness 
of her enunciation of text, and perhaps a trifle more light- 
ness to the attack of motes of extreme height, she should 
have a right to be proclaimed an operatic’Duse. In every 
other particular she is as nearly perfect as an artist can be. 
Dramatic force, temperament, versatility, consistency and 
refinement of delineation of character, well—everything. 
Mons. Prevost did his best with his Grima/do, and earned 
many acclamatory encomiums, especially in the trio in the 
last act. 

Del Puente’s Barnaba is one of the established favor- 
ites here, and no higher compliment can be paid to him 


than to say that he maintained his own plane. Miss 
Fleming sang the Czeca most beautifully. The sustained 
character of that part was well calculated to bring out the 
excellent qualities of her vocal material. 

Mons. Lorrain’s voice shook considerably in the part of 
Badoero (not. Borrodeo, as the bills stated), but outside 
of this he impersonated the inexorable Doge very well. 

Miss Tracey was sung by Laura, or vice versa, very 
nearly true to pitch, but without temperament, unless her 
stereotyped gestures count for it. 

Thursday matinée was Mignon repeated. 

Last mght an amateur orchestra of this city, who call 
themselves Symphony Society, gave a concert at the 
Academy, with a Gade symphony for piéce de résistance. 
Mr. Gilchrist, well known as a musician hors ligne, is the 
conductor. Nevertheless, I did not go to the concert, be- 
cause the ticket prescribed ‘‘evening dress’’! The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, the Opera, Damrosch, Seidl, 
took it for granted that the public would know what 
is proper, but give me the amateur for authoritativeness ! 
Now, my evening suit was up for the repair of a slight in 
jury it received on the previous night while enthusiasti- 
cally applauding professional artists, and there was that 
inflexible prescription of the amateurs, so I could not go. 
Besides, there was a rumor of Risotto, Chianti, Piroia, 
De Backer, singing, good time, wee sma’ hours—lI believe 
there was something in it. CONSTANTIN V, STERNBERG. 








Colonel Babel Dead.—Raudolph, N. Y., January 19.— 
Col. F. O. Babel, the famous cowboy pianist, died at his 
home here to-day, aged thirty-nine. 


Ternina Is Here.—Fraulein Milka Ternina, the German 
soprano from Munich, arrived here last week on the Aller, 
and is stopping at the Hotel Waldorf. She is to join Wal- 
ter Damrosch’s Opera Company, in Boston on February 8. 
She will sing Arinhilde, Elsa, Senta, Siteglinde and other 
leading réles in the Wagnerian operas, alternating with 
Frau Klafsky, Mr. Damrosch’s other prima donna. 

Fradulein Ternina is well knownin Germany, having sung 
in Leipsic and Bremen, as well asin Munich, where she 
has been for several years. She made her first appearance 
as Brinhilde in Bremen under the conductorship of Anton 
Seidl.— Herald. 

Found Dead in His Bed.—What had become of V. 
Morino, an aged teacher of singing at No. 334 Fourth ave- 
nue, was a mystery for three days. Last Sunday night 
Policeman Hotchkiss, of the West Thirtieth street station, 
forced the door and found him dead in bed. 

Morino was a teacher in Dahl's Conservatory of Music 
and English Training School, No. 125 East Twenty-third 
street. He gave private lessons at his apartments. Thursday 
when pupils came they found the door locked. The piano 
on which the professor always practiced when waiting was 
silent, and Mrs. Louise Engelbrecht, the housekeeper, who 
occupies rooms. on the floor beneath, supposed he had left 
the city fora few days. 

Miss Mary Sinclair Sunday night paid a visit to Miss 
Deebrick, who has rooms in the basement of this house. 
When told of the strange absence of the professor, it oc- 
curred to her that he might be dead. She hurried out and 
told Policeman Hotchkiss. 

Professor Morino had apparently died a natural death 
He had been in feeble health. His clothing, hung over a 
chair, was ragged, and he was apparently poor. No one in 
the house knew much about him.— World. 
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CHICAGO, January 18, 1896. 
IGURES talk; $14,000 is the respectable sum 
garnered at the box office of the Auditorium from 
Chicago and surrounding districts for the two piano recitals 
given on Monday and Wednesday by Paderewski. At the 
first the crowd was quiet, orderly, and singularly undemon- 
strative. It seemed as if only the ashes of the old idolatry 
remained. The great virtuoso was given the chilliest of 
receptions and for over an hour enthusiasm of any descrip- 
tion cculd not be aroused. The program commenced with 
Brahms’ variations and fugue on a theme by Handel, which 
it is safe to say was certainly over the heads of nine-tenths 
of the audience, as infinitely more interest was displayed in 
the millinery than in the musician, although Paderewski 
was doing some of the best technical work Ieverheard. It 
was a grand performance, full of magnificent tone color, but 
failed to obtain the recognition unquestionably deserved. 
Beethoven’s D minor sonata, op. 31, No. 2, was played 
with an intensity not to be surpassed, all its varying effects 
being wonderfully accentuated. The third number was 
Schumann's Carnaval, which still rurther weighted an 
already heavy program. Any one of these three selections 
might have been omitted to advantage and something 
lighter substituted. 

The first real enthusiasm for the master came at the con- 
clusion of Chopin's G major nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, played 
in the most exquisite manner, with the deep tender insjght 
of the poet ; this was followed by four études, Nos. 6.7. 8, 
9 of op. 25. The first of these, entirely of double thirds, 
surprised even his warmest admirers, with such marvelous 
finesse was it given, but the octave étude No. 9, with its 
Paderewskian, diplomati¢e phrasing, diplomatic because the 





wrist, was the first number really encored. It was played 
a second time and in an entirely different way, for there is 
never any danger of tame repetition with Paderewski. 

The succeeding numbers, two chants polonais, Nos. 1 
and 5, Chopin-Liszt, and his own delightful Cracovienne 
fantastique (clamorously redemanded) were in strong con- 
trast to the extraordinary carelessness which followed. 

*e#* 

Only Paderewski, because he is Paderewski, dare play 
havoc with Rubinstein's valse caprice. It was taken at a 
furious tempo and in many parts simply smashed, with 
wrong chords clanging out long and loud. On the principle 
the king can dono wrong, so it were treason to raise a pro- 
testation, and criticism is silenced, although I did hear a 
very prominent musician occupying a seat just in front of 
me say to a lady pupil: ‘‘ He can’t play Brahms like 
Joseffy, Chopin like Sauer, or double thirds like Pachmann; 
he has neither Rosenthal’s technic nor d'Albert’s grandeur.” 
Possibly not, my philistine friend; but he can command an 
$8,000 audience, which is acknowledged to be an unex- 
ampled feat for a pianist in Chicago. A Liszt étude F 
minor, No, 2, and the old familiar Rhapsodie No. 12 com- 
pleted this gigantic programme, 

*+* * 

The rhapsodie seemed new when interpreted by 
Paderewski and gained enormously. When itended instead 
of the expected demonstration so usual there was the 
courtesy applause, nothing more, and the artist left the 
platform with what to him must have been a strange ex- 
perience. Suddenly it dawned upon the multitude that 
enough had not been given for the price paid (a good seat 
costing $2.50), and at once a mighty uproar arose, and 
Paderewski was recalled four times and at last acceded to 
the popular demand by Hark, Hark, the Lark, Schubert- 
Liszt—a veritable inspiration, which only served to increase 
the furore, and the audience would not consent to depart in 
peace until he had given in response to a decided request 
his own well-known minuet. 

*s*#* 

A very audible and general titter ran through St. James’ 
Hall at the first English appearance of what time has mel- 
lowed into ‘‘an aureole and halo of golden sunlight,” but 
which was then curtly designated ‘‘a shock of red hair.” 
It was at the Philharmonic Concert the night in May, 1890, 
when Paderewski took all musical London by storm, that a 
very eminent critic turned to me and said: ‘‘ That man 
combines the force of Rubinstein with the spirituality of 
Liszt, and if his genius does not kill him will be greater 
than either.” It seems as if the prophecy isin a fair way 





toward fulfillment, for certainly Rubinstein never drew 
the enormous crowd which gathered ir the Auditorium on 
Wednesday. 

The second recital was in its reception by the audience 
but a repetition of the former, although on this occasion 
there were no empty benches, the Auditorium being 
packed from floor to ceiling. Again Paderewski gave a 
program which failed to arouse any considerable interest in 
the assembled thousands. Even Mendelssohn’s Spinnerlied, 
played at a wonderful pace and with unerring precision, 
was unable tostimulate. 

Perhaps the fact that the program was of a more pop- 
ular order had something to do with the increased attend- 
ance. Treating Beethoven's sonata, opus 53, more conven- 
tionally than is his wont, Paderewski yet played the adagio 
most entrancingly ; but the third movement was taken 
particularly moderato, and, in my opinion, thereby suffered 
somewhat. The B flat impromptu, opus 142, of Schubert, 
was not the impromptu known to the average pianist, being 
more Paderewski than Schubert ; still it was very accept- 
able, if the tempo was of the most variable description. 
Two Lieder of Mendelssohn served as a respite before the 
attack was made upon Schumann’s great F minor sonata, 
opus 11, but I preferred to hegr him in the succeeding 
seven numbers of Chopin's Prelude, D minor, opus 28, No. 
24; Nocturne, C minor, opus 48, No. 1; three études, opus 
25, Nos. 1, 8, 11; Mazurka, B minor, opus 34, No. 1, and 
the A flat valse. Of these the Etude No. 11 and valse 
were insistently encored, Paderewski giving Etude No. 9, 
opus 25, and Valse,C sharp minor. A cradle song which 
followed was vigorously redemanded, because it was his . 
own composition—surely for no other apparent reason. 

The recital proper terminated with two characteristic 
Liszt dynamic efforts, Au Bord d’Une Source and the sec- 
ond rhapsodie. The latter was played so as to evoke a 
perfect storm of enthusiasm and the artist was not only ap- 
planded at the finish, but recalled again and again, just 
when he stood in need of a few minutes’ rest. At last he 
returned and attacked Rubinstein’s Valse Caprice. Still 
the audience cried for more and would not be appeased 
until he had played the minuet. Even this did not satisfy. 
The applause continued and Paderewski was forced to re- 
turn with a little soothing melody, which only added fuel 
to the fires of enthusiasm. Asa last resource he sat down 
at the piano and gave a kindly though delicately veiled 
good-by in Schumann’s Nachtstuck, and then the lights 
were put out. a hy 


The Chicago Musical College gave its regular afternoon 
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matinée Saturday last, when some most promising pupils 
made a strong bid for favor. 


see 


The good that men do does not live after them in 
Chicago. George F. Root may not have been a great com- 
poser nor a wonderful musician, but he labored long and 
earnestly for the good of musical art in this city, and it is 
surprising that no more definite action has been taken 
toward fittingly commemorating his lifelong work. The 
proposed testimonial progresses so slowly that it would 
seem to be dying a natural death, 


see 


The week musically until Friday was spelled Paderew- 
ski, Therefore the Chicago Orchestra concert should have 
been warmly welcomed yesterday afternoon. Instead, the 
smallest audience of the present season was assembled, no 
doubt owing to the extreme classicality of the program. 
Refreshed with their trip the members of Theodore Thom- 
as’ erganization rose to the requirements of the occasion 
and played superbly, but Bach and Brahms will not attract 
in Chicago. The first named composer's F minor sonata, 
transcribed by Mr. Thomas, and the Symphony No. 4 of 
Brahms occupied an interminable time, Wagner's Ride of 
the Walkyries and Siegfried Idyl being more to the gen- 
eral taste. Of course they were splendidly interpreted, as 
is everything under the direction of Thomas. Next week 
the program is of more popular order and no doubt will be 
better appreciated and gather together an audience such 
as this great conductor is entitled to. 

The success this season of the Thomas orchestra and its 
present prosperous condition are due in a very large meas- 
ure to the indefatigable energy of Miss Anna Millar, who 
not only brought its affairs out of chaos but has steered it 
into the haven of public favor. FLoreNnce FRENCH. 





Husbands in Austria-Hungary.—At Buda- 
pest husbands have been forbidden to enter their wives’ 
dressing rooms at the theatre ; the cause of the order was 
the delay in a performance owing to the visit of Count X to 
the dressing room of his wife, one of the singers. Marie 
Ottmann solemnly declares that morals forbid her appear- 
ing any more in Waldmeister ; she is married to a man who 
stands no nonsense, and he forbids her to display her 
garters in the Terzeth. Directress von Schénerer labored 
with her in vain, but only received the reply, ‘‘ You. can 
talk away, you are not married.” Ottmann is capellmeis- 


Mabel Lindley Thompson's Musicale. 


N Monday evening, January 13, Miss Mabel 

Lindley Thompson gave a soirée musicale in Wissner 

Hall, Newark, N. J., to present some of her advanced 

vocal pupils. She was assisted by Mr. Otto K. Schill, vio- 

linist of the New York Beethoven String Quartet; Mr. 

Tonzo Sauvage, pianist, and Mrs. D. E. Hervey, accom- 
panist. 

The Wissner Building, which was thrown open from the 
studios on the top floor to the warerooms below, was brill- 
iantly lighted and decorated with palms and cut flowers. 
From 8 to 8:30 Miss Thompson, surrounded by her Newark 
and New York pupils, stood in the reception room and re- 
ceived the several hundred invited guests who arrived, and 
were then ushered into the concert hall, 

The stage, upon which stood a Wissner grand piano, 
was arranged as a drawing room, and the students who in- 
terpreted the program, together with Miss Thompson and 
Mrs. Hervey, were hereseated. The program, which had 
the charm of being brief, was as follows. 


PERSE OCP PT Ct ee Po Pt Pee pee rer Paderewski 
OE EE) sO Ne Oa OTD PPP OOS Mendelssohn 
Mr. Sauvage. 

Recitative and aria, Huguenots...... winde Vet bedbae cess Meyerbeer 
Miss Russell. 

A HR JU... 65 50. ee FT aS A. Goring Thomas 
Mr. Decker. 

Nymphs and Faun... oscieieses sodas rivesiccscccsenssves Bemberg 

Miss Miller. 

NES GY FOIINC «cn coeur cds ctuantckedesaaeeecsen mess Schill 
Salltarello, ...055 1.000 coscedigvccessevescetesansesers Vieuxtemps 
Mr. Schill. 

Time's Gatteme ins ceveesipeds ¢ iecvevsestdeees A. Goring Thomas 
Cece SN aiid, Ss 10 ck eR 10s. 0S hia bedi ek Passmore 

Miss Bioren. . 
Bindoo Song... «oo 0.cseinsesedswecnd soeseveree siecoce Bemberg 
Mr. Decker. 
My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, Samson et Delilah. ..Saint-Saéns 
Miss Russell. 
Imprompta in Dx... 26 dticcees deeds oe sacnedéeeee Tonzo Sauvage 
Mr. Sauvage. 


Those who had expected to hear an amateur per- 
formance were agreeably surprised, for the pupils have 
each been heard in public before and three of them occupy 
prominent church choir positions. All did remarkably 
well, demonstrating the beautiful and perfect development 
of the old Italian method under Miss Thompson’s instrue- 
tion. The pupils phrased with a broad, fine intelligence, 
the tone quality was absolutely round, the enunciation 
perfect and the intonation always true and musical. 








iant performance in the truest school of vocalization, while 
in the Samson et Delilah number she gave evidence of a 
wonderful musical temperament, and a broad interpretation 
that would be difficult to rival in an artist of mature ability. 

Miss Miller has a small but charmingly poised soprano 
voice of coloratura type ; the grace, daintiness and style 
with which she vocalized the Nymphs and Fauns elicited 
the most enthusiastic recalls, In voice and appearance 
Miss Miller suggests a bit of Dresden china. 

Miss Bioren, who originally sang soprano, before study- 
ing with Miss Thompson, has under her instruction devel- 
oped a powerful 'cello-like contralto. She sang in very 
excellent style, reflecting credit to her training and on her- 
self, A continuance in the course she is now pursuing will 
insure her a successful fututfe. 

Mr. George W. Decker, of Jersey City, sang his numbers 
with ease and style. His vocalism is true and large. He 
gives forth a beautiful tone color and phrases on a broad 
style. There is every possibility of his becoming a fine 
artist. 

Mr. Schill and Mr. Sauvage, artists of well-known reputa- 
tion, each played a composition of their own. Mr, Sauvage 
gave the first public performance of his impromptu in D, 
which was a notable one. 

The musicale could in no way be criticised from an 
amateur standpoint, the pupils each portraying their 
part in an experienced and cultivated manner. 

The audience was a noteworthy one, including guests 
from New York, the Oranges and Jersey City, and vocal 
and instrumental teachers and organists and musicians 
of Newark, which goes to prove the popularity of Miss 
Thompson among her colleagues. 

At the conclusion of the music Miss Thompson was 
completely surrounded by a host of admirers, who warmly 
congratulated her upon a most artistic and musicianly re- 
cital. 

There is a possibility that Miss Thompson will give a 
recital at the Brunswick or at her rooms, 17 East Sixteenth 
street, New York. XXX. 





Opera in Japan.—hy the desire of the Mikado an 
Italian opera company will be formed to give performances 
in the Japanese capital. 

Turin.—The premiére of the Gétterdammerung at 
Turin was an artistic event of the first class. The artists 
—Foglia (A/berico), Cruz (Gudruna), Von Ehrenstein 
(Briinnhilde), Grani (Siegfried), Mazzara (//agen), and 
Wilmant (Guwnther)—were excellent, the orchestra was 
well drilled, and the scenery good. 





ter at Salzburg. 
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Miss Russell in her work of the Huguenots, gave a brill- 
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ond novelty of La 

sse being the first, was given last Wednesday 
ropolitan Opera House. Boito’s Mefistofele 
1883, under Mr. 
Abbey’s management and in the same house. Campanini, 
lli and Mirabella sang, and Cleofanti Cam- 
panini conducted. It was not a noteworthy performance. 


This vé the cast last week 


inis was Lue 

DTIC... ccccccccicovcdvce vedddiseeVbseseseenssé Mme. Calvé 

(Her first appearance in this character.) 
Mme. Mantelli 
. Cremonini 
Sig. Vanni 
M. Edouard de Reszké 
_— Mme. Calvé 
oc pbheonnesee on¢adnparesnnboness taaiee Mme. Mantelli 
Sig. Vanni 


HE se the present season, 
TH Navara 
night at the Met 
has not bes n heard here since December, 


Nilsson, Trebe 


Marg! 


Marta 

TE ccesccece 
Wagner........ 
Mefistofele.... 


Conductor, Mr. Anton Seidl. 


Mefistofele was first heard at Milan in 1868, and its 
premiére was a scene of rioting, and a duel, in which Boito 
participted, was the outcome. Public feeling ran very 
high, for they take their art seriously in Italy. The per- 
formance lasted six hours and was a hopeless failure, and it 
was not until the work, pruned and revised and greatly cur- 
tailed, was repeated in Bologna in 1875 that Boito gota 
fair hearing. He had composed little previous to the 
music-drama, preferring journalism and literary labors to 
composition. But Mefistofele was such a challenge to 
older forms of operatic art that the work was soon heard 
in London and New York. It has never been a great suc- 
cess and for very valid reasons. Boito, whose mother was 
Polish, isa man of the highest artistic ideals. Not even 
Gustave Flaubert excelled him in artistic conscientious- 
ness. He worked over and polished Mefistofele, re-orches- 
trated and changed the part of Faws?#, originally a bari- 
tone, And it all smells of the lamp, despite 
some beautiful pages. 

Last Wednesday night the reproduction was a fine and 
successful one; as successful as it ever will be, for the set- 
ting of Goethe’s epic is far from an inspired one—using 
the term in the conventional sense. The lines are austere, 
there is little melodic invention, and with the exception of 
Margharita’s death scene little that is human. It is 
mostly music of the head, not of the heart. Yet Boito has 
admirably characterized Mefistofele. His sinister solo, I 
Am the Spirit that Denies, is very’ striking, the orchestra, 
with its shrill, diabolical whistling, suggesting Berlioz. In 
the garden—a quartet and nothing more—one was re- 
minded of Rigoletto, The finale of the quartet was rede- 
manded and resung, the second time vastly better. It is 
a difficult, tricky piece of writing, the singers playing 
hide and seek most of the time. J/argharita appears in 
this act. The sensuous, loving side of her nature is barely 
hinted at. 

The Prologue in Heaven shows Boito’s fine knowledge 
of choral writing. The scene on the Brocken, the 
Witches’ Sabbath, is extremely difficult to realize scenic- 
ally. It went very well, the big fugue and all. Boito 
gives us the second part of Faust. The work throughout 
is without thread. It is too episodic to rivet the attention, 
and the classical Sabbath leaves one cold. Is it not after 
all a faint replica of Gluck ? 

Of course the familiar duo—the one familiar number of 
the opera—La Luna Immobile,, was very well sung by 
Calvé and Mantelli. 

One heard the Cavalleria Rusticana, or rather you were 
reminded most forcibly of the obligations of Mascagni to 
Boito, not only in matter, but in manner. The spoor of 
Verdi's latest style is also here. Indeed Boito seems to 
have bven the pivotal point of the Neo-Italian school, him- 
self remaining in the background, while the youngsters 
profited by his experiments. 

Mefistofele strikes one as an experiment. Of course 
Wagner is the starting point. The most admirable thing 
in the work is the free treatment of the declamatory pas- 
sages. Boito set the pace here for Verdi. 

The performance last Wednesday night evoked genuine 
enthusiasm. Calvé was noble. She sang the scene in 
prison with thrilling effect. The episode in which she re- 
calls her lost happiness was beautifully delivered, and she 
got half a dozen recalls. She was blond in part first, and 

- 


to a tenor. 





| on the classic Helen of Troy, Z/ena in the libretto, she 


was dark and very lovely. Edouard de Reszké, the 
Mefistofele, was magnificent and a most imposing figure 
in the Brocken scene. The solo Here Is the World Empty 
and Round in this scene did not produce the same impres- 
sion as the Denial solo. De Reszké was in good voice. 
Mantelli was Marta and Panta/is, and was very satisfac- 
tory, and Cremonini:was rather colorless, although he sang 
his solo in the laboratory very well. Anton Seidl deserves 
especial praise, for he conducted superbly, but the en- 
tr’actes were too long, and it was therefore difficult to keep 
up the interest to fever pitch. 

Altogether it was an interesting evening for the musi- 
cian and amateur. But of rich, red musical blood, of 
vital, breathing, human figures we got but little. This 
opera is a product of the closet. It was a signpost in its 
way that pointed the road to the music of the future. It 
lacks that quality which musicians of meaner attainments 
than Boito possess—humanity. Magnetism is a better if 
a somewhat banal word. It has dramatic moments, but the 
story is halting, the symbolism not appreciable and the 
mystic element a failure. To give us Faust in tone one 
must be a musical Goethe. Neither Gounod nor Boito was 
strong enough to cope with the grandeur and beauty of 
Goethe’s masterpiece among masterpieces. 

Every operatic week contains at least one disappoint- 
ment. Last Thursday night, the seventh of the series of 
German opera, Tristan and Isolde was announced, but 
unhappily Jean de Reszké was ill, and so Die Walkiire 
was substituted. It was a very interesting performance, 
far better than the first one. Brema distinguished herself 
and Lola Beeth shows constant improvement. 

Carmen was given on Friday evening with Melba and 
Calvé, and at the Saturday matinée Faust. Saturday 
evening — popular night —Cavalleria Rusticana and I 
Pagliacci. The houses for these last three performances 
were enormous. 

Yvette Guilbert and her concert company trod the 
boards of the Metropolitan Opera House last Sunday 
night, and without a protest from Melba and the rest. It 
was announced as her last appearance in this city. The 
house was well filled, few seats being unoccupied in 
the orchestra. Many well-known professional people sat 
in the boxes, and in the air was the flavor of the popular, 
and honors were easy. 

Guilbert sang the most familiar numbers in her reper- 
tory, supplementing them with a recitation of the abomi- 
nably clever Les Messieurs. Her art, however, is too inti- 
mate, too delicate in its depravity to show to good advan- 
tage in the vast spaces of the Opera House. .Her mag- 
netism, her mysterious charm partly evaporated before it 
reached. her auditory. Then, too, the lighting was not 
strong enough to give us her facial versatility. With 
these disadvantages, she nevertheless made a strong im- 
pression. She sang La Soularde, Les Pierreuse, two Eng- 
lish songs, Les Ingenués, &c. 


Victor Herbert and the Gilmore Band ‘shared the even- 


ing with Guilbert. The band, one of the best in the land, 
played with great dynamic precision, tonal variety and 
musical feeling. Herbert—popular and handsome as ever 
—had to come out about ten times: When he gave some 
national melodies the patriots and “ excursionists '’ at the 
side cheered. There was some singing by the members of 
the Guilbert company, but no one teok it seriously, 
We append the program as a matter of record: 
Overture, Tannhauser 
Prologue, Pagliacci (adapted into English) 
Mr. Warwick Ganor. 
Romanza, When All Was Young, Faust......, 
Miss Louise Engel. 
Les Ingénues. 
La Pierreuse. 
Linger Longer Loo. 
Yvette Guilbert. 
Din. 2. cccvecnecesovsessvbctésesteteesibenesbescésebacs C. Bohm 
Miss Amy Hartly. 
Ah, Cupid, from Prince Ananias... } ye) ae .. Victor Herbert 
Cornet solo 
Mr. H. L. Clarke. 
March, Belle of Pittsburgh................ a 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2.....6.........065. ts ss LXEE Liszt 
Les Petits Paves. 
A La Villette. 
C’a fait Toujours Plaisir. 
Yvette Guilbert. 
The Distant Shore 
Mr. Orlando Harley. 
Spanish Serenade, Lolita... ..,......0sese08- dashv'endé ..-Langey 
Par un Clair de Lune. 
La Soularde. 
Her Golden Hair Was Hanging Down Her Back. 
Yvette Guilbert. 


Last Monday Romeoand Juliet was repeated. To-night 
for the first time this season Falstaff; to-morrow after- 
noon, Lohengrin, with the star cast, and Friday night 
Mefistofele is to be repeated. At the matinée Saturday, 
Melba and Calvé in Lucia and Cavalleria Rusticana, and 
for the evening Il Trovatore is announced. Manon will be 
sung next Monday evening, with Melba, Maurel and Jean 
de Reszké, 





Lassalle Defeats Schutz. 
PaRISs, January 16, 1896. 

HE libel suit of Lassalle 7. Schutz was decided 

to-day in favor of the plawtiff. The court ordered 

that the judgment should be inserted in four papers at the 

expense of the defendant, *‘ Willie” Schutz. No other 

damages were awarded. The counter suit of Schutz v. 
Lassalle was dismissed. 


The trouble between M. Jean Lasalle and M. ‘* Willie ’’ 
Schutz originated in the café of the Auditorium Hotel, in 
Chicago, on the night of April 7, 1894. It was on a Mon- 
day night after a performance of the Huguenots. Jean 
and Edouard de Reszké, whose sister married M. Schutz, 
were sitting at a table inthe café. Lassalle and Schutz 
were at another table engaged in an earnest conversation, 
which became more and more excited as it progressed. 
Suddenly M. Lassalle jumped up and madea motion as 
though he intended to strike Schutz. One or two guests 
in the café then interfered. 

During all this time the De Reszké brothers remained 
seated at their table as though nothing was going on, and 
paid no attention to the disputants. Previous to that time, 
it is said, the De Reszké brothers had been friendly with 
Lassalle, but during the remainder of the engagement they 
were very cool toward him. 

Following the Chicago episode there was another scene 
on board the French line steamship Touraine, when MM. 
Lassalle and Schutz were passengers en route for Europe. 
M. Schutz hurled insults at M. Lassalle, who reminded 
Schutz that he had previously boxed his ears and challenged 
him to fight aduel. M. Lassalle then said he intended to 
bring suit against M. Schutz. 

M. Schutz in an interview witha Hera/d reporter on 
November 25, 1894, said: ‘‘M. Lassalle has begun two 
suits against me—one in the Police Correctionnelle, the 
other in the Tribunai Civil. He withdrew the first com- 
plaint. I have fought many duels in my life, and I cannot, 
therefore, be accused of lacking the courage to meet him. 
I have never refused to meet a gentleman. M. Lassalle 
has never fought an affair of honor. I may add that I have 
begun a suit against M. Lassalle for defamation of char- 
acter, and I regret exceedingly that the trouble is to be 
aired in public again."—By cable to the Herald. 





Paris Opera.—The Grand Opera at Paris produced 
during last year fourteen operas, namely Faust, Romeo et 
Juliette, Salammbé, Sigurd, Otello, Aida, Rigoletto, Sam- 
son, et Dalila, Walkyrie, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Thais, 
Montagne Noire, by Augusta Holmés and the Frédégonde, 
of Guiraud and Saint-Sdens. Only two ballets were given, 
La Korrigane and La Maladetta. The highest receipts 
were for Tannhiiuser, May 22, 22,070 frs.; the lowest for 
La Montagne Noire, February 18, 9,217 frs. The Opéra 
Comique, gave thirty-three operas: Mignon, Carmen, 
Domino Noir, Diamants de la Couronne, Paul et Virginie‘ 
Lakmé, Pré aux Clercs, Dragons de Villars, Manon, Caval- 
leria Rusticana, Zampa, Falstaff, Traviata, Mireille, Pecheurs 
de perles, Richard Coeur de Lion, Le Toréador, Les rendez- 
vous bourgeois, Les Noces de Jeannette, Lalla-Rookh, Le 
Maitre de Chapelle, Le portrait de Manon, Le Chalet, 
Pris au piége, Les deux avares, Amour Médécin, Gal- 
athée. The new works were Guernica, by Vidal; Ninon 
d'Lenclos, Missa; Vivandiére, by Godard; Xaviére, by 
Dubois ; Le Navarraise, by Massenet, and Le Jacquerie, by 
Lalo and Coquard. Highest receipts for Vivandiére, April 
20, 9.085 frs.; the lowest, for Pécheurs des perles, Sep- 
tember 9, 726 frs. 
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Flavie Van den Hende.—The ‘cellist Flavie Van den 
Hende will play at Poughkeepsie on the 20th and Balti- 
more on the 23d, 

Enrico M. Scognamillo.—Mr. Enrico M. Scognamillo 
left Monday for a week or ten day professional trip, and 
will play at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, re- 
turning about the first. 

Elmira.—A brilliant concert took place January 8 at 
Elmira, when Madame Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. Kathrine 
Bloodgood, Mr. Mackenzie Gordon and Dr. Carl Martin, 
with Miss Alice Jane Roberts, accompanist, had a very 
great success. 

Marian Van Duyn.—Mme. Marian Van Duyn, the con 
tralto, has arrived in New York, and will be heard in con- 
cert and oratorio during the season. 

Mr. Edwin H. Douglas.—Mr. Douglas, the tenor, who 
appeared in connection with Miss Marie Parcello in New 
Yori at a recital at the Waldorf last week, is to give a con- 
cert in Cleveland, Ohio, the first part of February. 


Albani Concerts.—Marie Vanderveer-Green has been 
engaged as contralto for the Albani concerts. Mme. Albani 
will begin her tour in Montreal in a few days, and will sing 
in. most of the larger cities of this country. Both Albani 
and Mrs. Vanderveer-Green are expected to appear here 
early in February. 

A Lankow Pupil.—Alma Webster Powell, a pupil of 
Anna Lankow, sang with great success last Saturday night, 
at the Jubilee Concert in the Irving Place Theatre. She 
gave with much finish and authority the Queen of the 
Night aria from the Magic Flute. 

Philharmonic Club Dates.—Eugene Weiner and his 
Philharmonic Club have been engaged with Miss Yaw for 
the following concerts: January 25, Washington; Jan- 
uary 27, Pittsburgh; January 30, Baltimore ; February 1, 
Philadelphia. ‘ 

Rubin Goldmark.—Rubin Goldmark, a talented young 
composer, formerly a pupil of Dvor4k and Joseffy at the 
National Conservatory, and a nephew of the famous com- 
poser Goldmark, was recently appointed director of the 
music department of the Colorado College, at Colorado 
Springs. 

Maurel Recital Deferred.—Victor Maurel’s third song 
recital did not take place Tuesday evening of last week be- 
cause of a bad throat. It is deferred until January 30, 
Thursday afternoon of next week, at Chickering Hall. 


Jennie Slater.—The Poughkeepsie Enterprise, January 
18, writes: 

The concert given by the Vassar College Glee Club at the 
Hudson River State Hospital on Saturday was a very fine affair 
and a rare treat. The solos by Miss Jennie Slater, soprano, of 
New York, showed her to be a lady of unusual attainments in a 
vocal way. Miss Slater has just completed a four years’ course 
of study in Italy, and has opened a studio in New York city. She 
is certainly deserving of great success. 

The News Press of the same date adds its commenda- 
tions, saying : 

Miss Slater's first selection, Cantabile di Dalila, Saint-Saéns, 
displayed the possibilities and range of her pure soprano voice. 
She has great dramatic power; this, combined with a marvel- 
ously sweet and powerful soprano, gave to her listeners of Satur- 
day a pleasure rarely accorded to an audience outside of the 
larger cities. Miss Slater’s voice was heard to greater advantage 
in the theatre of the hospital than in the chapel at Vassar, owing 
to the fact that the theatre is a much larger room. 

Ondricek—Szumowska,—A joint piano-violin recital will 
be given Thursday afternoon, January 28, at the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club Hall by Miss Antoinette Szumowska 
and Franz Ondricek. Miss Szumowska and Ondricek 
played together in Boston toa large audience, and their 
joint appearance here is therefore awaited with no little 
interest. The program will begin with Beethoven's sonata 





in C minor for piano and violin. Ondricek will also play a 
suite by Raff, an air by Bach, a romanza by Beethoven, a 
polonaise by Lamb, Wagner's Albumblatt and Paganini’s 
Witches’ Dance. Miss Szumowska’s numbers will com- 
prise Schumann’s Carnival, a nocturne and an étude by 
Chopin, Paderewski's Menuet and Liszt’s Campanella. 


Married.—Mr. Charles} Henry Lellman, Jr., the well- 
known lawyer, was married last Wednesday to Miss Ellen 
Matilda Cruger. 

A Doria-Devine Concert.—Lena Doria-Devine’s pupils 
will be heard in a recital Friday evening, January 24, in 
Hardman Hall, Fifth avenue and Nineteenth street. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr, Emil Paur conductor, will give the follow- 
ing program at the third concert of its series at the Metro- 
politan Opera House on Thursday evening: Brahms’ 
symphony, No. 4; MacDowell’s concerto for piano (per- 
formed by the composer) ; MacDowell’s suite for orchestra 
on themes suggested by Indian melodies, and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody No. 2. 

A Fine Program.—Next Sunday the following program 
will be performed in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, West 
Sixteenth street, at the 11 o’clock High Mass : 


Prelude, Grave (from the G major fantasia)........... J. S. Bach 
SUINIR Soc cocacescoccccetecvees becvesdaee Gaston M. Dethier 
DE NOW ecticcc cccccccacccccrcedndeccesBpeteccess Palestrina 
Offertory (Adagio from the third sonata).............. J. S. Bach 
Processional, Pange Lingua............scecssseeesecees Goudimel 


Larger Virgil Quarters.—The Virgil Piano School has 
secured No. 29 West Fifteenth street, directly opposite the 
present school, and it will be used in conjunction with the 
old quarters. The Virgils were compelled to do this on 
account of the large increase of the school, and the present 
building having been found too small. 


Musical Changes at St, Thomas’.—An enlargement of 
the musical organization at St. Thomas’ Church is con- 
templated by the selection of an assistant organist to Dr. 
Warren, who recently had his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
musical director. Some important changes in or additions 
to the choir are also expected. 


Symphony Concerts at Princeton.—A series of sym- 
phony concerts has been arranged for this winter at Prince- 
ton University under the direction of Alfred S. Baker, 
M.A. The first concert will be given in Alexander Hall 
Thursday evening, February 13. The orchestra will com- 
prise forty members of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and Anton Seidl will conduct. The orchestra of the 
New York Symphony Society will take part in later concerts. 

The proceeds of these concerts will be devoted to the 
fund for the establishment of a school of music for the 
study of musical composition, theory and history in Prince- 
ton University. The president of the college gives his 
hearty indorsement and co-operation to the plan of offering 
such a fund to the board of trustees. 


Too Much Carmen.—New York, January 11, 1896.—Asa 
Friday night subscriber to the Metropolitan Opera I beg 
to protest against the frequent performance of Carmen 
on that night. It is an old opera and an excellent one, yet 
its interest is a waning one for the majority of the people 
present on Friday evenings. It surely cannot be an im- 
possibility for the managers to adjust matters so that per- 
formances of the same opera need not occur on the same 
night weekly. Indeed, the last performance of Carmen 
was given to a house but half filled —F. C. V.—Hera/d. 


A Virgil Recital:—A piano recital was given last Thurs- 
day evening in Y. M. C. A. Hall, Providence, R. I., by 
Misses Florence Traub, Hyacinth Williams and Stella Neu- 
mark, pupils of the Virgil Piano.School in New York. Mr. 
A. K. Virgil is the inventor of the Virgil practice clavier, an 
instrument for the development of finger technic. 

A very large audience listened to the program with keen 
interest. Although the concert was primarily in the nature 
of an advertisement for the instrument referred to, it was 
also well worth hearimg for its artistic merit. The perform- 
ers were very young—one but thirteen and the others ap- 
parently not much older—but their playing was marked by 
a maturity of musical thought as well as a development of 
technic that can be called nothing less than phenomenal. 
Certainly, as an advertisement of the benefits to be derived 
from the use of the clavier they were a success, and an im- 
pressive object lesson. The only criticism upon their play- 
ing, from atechnical point of view, would be the apparent 
tendency to over use of the staccato touch, though this may 


perhaps be attributed to the immaturity of the players 
rather than the tendency of the method, This was less 
apparent in the playing of Miss Neumark than the others, 
But the fact remains that all played marvelously, and the 
program showed what a severe test was employed. Be- 
tween the numbers at the middle of the program an exhi- 
bition of technical work upon both clavier and piano was 
given, which was of interest, including Liebling's concert 
waltz by Miss Traub, which had been studied entirely upon 
the soundless clavier, and was played before the audience 
for the first time om the piano.—Providence Evening 
Telegram. 


Philadelphia Manuscript Society.—At the third pri- 
vate meeting of the Manuscript Music Society of Phila- 
delphia the principal feature of the program was the quin- 
tet in G major for piano and stringed instruments by 
Preston Ware Orem, Mus. Bac., a prominent member’ of 
the faculty of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 
This composition was played by Messrs. John F. Rhodes 
(first violin), Joseph E. Kearney (viola), Charles Grebe 
(cello), of the Conservatory faculty, and Master Johr K. 
Witzman (second violin), a talented pupil of the school, 
with the composer at the piano. It met with an enthu- 
siastic reception from the select and appreciative audience 
present on this occasion, At the close of the performance 
Mr. Orem was the recipient of many congratulations from 
a number of representative musicians, among whom were 
Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Broad Street Conservatory, a former preceptor of 
Mr. Orem’s; Messrs. W, W. Giichrist, President of the 
Manuscript Society ; Thomas a’Becket, Director Combs, of 
the Conservatory, and others. 

One of Philadelphia's leading critics thus describes the 
work : 

“This quintetis a masterly, spontaneous and beautiful work, 
symmetrical in form, concise in expression, vital in spirit and 
rich in well conceived and skillfully elaborated ideas. Following 
the accented models it isin four movements. An exhaustively 
worked out and impressively vigorous allegro, through whose in- 
tricacies the development of the theme is steadily sustained, and 
the treatment of the parts unfailingly resourceful and coherent, 
is followed by a charmingly dainty, piquant and fascinating 
scherzo, animated with all the lightness and gaiety of the rustic 
dance as it isseen in countries where dancing comes by nattre. 
The andante is a tender love song, the sentiment of which is 
singularly moving and poetic, announced by the first violin and 
taken up by the other instrument in turn, and this leads to a rush- 
ing finale in sonata rondo form, very energetic and triumphant, 
which brings an extremely interesting and musicianly composi- 
tion toan appropriate and effective close. If the quintet had 
been written by a foreign composer of note it would have been 
heralded as something exceptionally fine. It is none the Jess fine 
because it is the work of an American aud a Philadelphian. 


Mr, Orem is at present engaged on the composition of an 
overture to Shakespeare’s Cymbeline for grand orchestra, 
and has about completed a ballet suite, which will be per- 
formed by the orchestra of the Broad Street Conservatory 
at the annual commencement in June. 


Mrs. Vanderveer-Green’s Recital.—The studio of Mr. 
James L. Breese, 5 West Sixteenth street, was filled last 
Friday afternoon to hear a song recital by Mrs. Vanderveer- 
Green, a contralto not altogether a stranger in New York. 
Mrs. Breeze matronized her husband’s party. Mrs. Van- 
derveer-Green sang,’ among other seiections, to the accom- 
paniment of Mr. C. Woodruff Rogers, a number of songs of 
tho young American composer MacDowell. Among the 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mr. and Mrs, 
Karrick Riggs, Mrs. Frederic Nielson, Miss Nielson, Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Mrs. 1. Townsend Burden, Mrs. George B. 
De Forest, Mrs. John C, Wilmerding, Miss Georgiana Wil- 
merding, Mrs. C. F, Havemeyer, Miss Sands, Mr. and Mrs. 
H., N. Potter, Mr. and Mrs, J. Kennedy Tod, Mrs. Nicholas 
Fish, Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. Creighton Webb, Mr. 
C. H. Baldwin, Miss Breese, Miss Corbin, Mrs. Carroll 
Beckwith, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, Miss Alice Wil- 
merding, Mrs. John Alexandre, Miss Babcock, Mr. F. 
Delano Weekes, Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, and Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer. 


IOLINS.—lI will sell for the next sixty days violins 
as advertising instruments at $50 each ; these violins 
have the old quality of tone and are equal to the best 
of the old masters. 
The Van Dorston quadruple bass bar instruments are in- 
dorsed by the highest of references. Violins artistically 
repaired and all grades scientifically developed. Address, 





Van Dorston’s Violin Exchange, 1244 Broadway, New York, 
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PORTLAND. 
PoRTLAND, Ore., January 8, 1896. 

HINGS musical in Portland are in a peculiar con- 

dition ; a few of the ardent workers are struggling to keep 

good, earnest work above the level of drowning, but for some 

uuaccountable reason it is almost an impossibility. The Apollo 

Choral Society has never been in a finer condition. Within the 

last few weeks they gave a magnificent interpretation of The 

Creation, with solos by such favorites as Miss Rose Bloch, Mrs. 

E. S. Miller, Mr. Messinger, Mr. Dornfan and Mr. E. E. 
Masten. 

This was in all probability the finest work ever presented by 
the society, yet the audience assembled was painfully small. 
Mr. W. H. Boyer is proving himself invaluable as leader of such 
work. His control over a body of singers is remarkable, and his 
disinterested determination to keep them together through all 
obstacles is deserving of the thanks of every music lover in the 
city 

The Coursen concerts are not meeting with the patronage that 
should be accorded them, as they are certainly meritorious ; the 
only cause which might be assigned for this is that they are no 
longer orchestral in character, as formerly, but are merely piano 
recitals, relieved by vocal numbers. At the first one Mr. Chas. 
Dierke made his appearance as pianist, and he is one of excep- 
tional merit—powerful technic and interpretation and consider- 
able dash stamped his work throughout. At the second a new 
soprano, Mrs. Edgar B. Piper, scored an immense success deserv- 
edly. Mrs. Piper is a pupil of Signor Rotoli, and possesses a 
large voice, florid execution, and is musicianly in phrasing and 
temperament. 

The Portiand Musical Club is continuing work this winter ina 
condition that is rather unsettled, a sort of working-to-a-point 
manner asit were. They give an invitation concert next week, 
which will be a source of discovery as to whether people can be 
made to listen to good music when there is no other exertion 
attached to it except attending. Emice Francis Bauer. 
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PAUL. 


ST. 


St. Paut, Minn., January 12, 1896. 
— E Damrosch Opera Company has been with us 
for a week, the only great musical organization (with the 
exception of Seidl in one and Thomas in two concerts) that has 
favored the Northwest for more than three years. 

For weeks all the local musical undertakings have hidden their 
diminished heads, and the interest in what was to come worked 
itself up toa high pitch. Over the counters of the music stores 
for more than two months has been scattered the usual assort-. 
ment of instructive Wagner literature, and the daily press has 
been extraordinarily expansive as to space and information. The 
announcement ahead that Mr. Walter Damrosch was to deliver 
lectures on the various operas, while hailed with every evidence 
of welcome, prevented several of our local musicians from car- 
rying into extensive effect long cherished plans of explanatory 
talks on the Wagner music drama, but little coteries of enthu- 
siasts nevertheless labored earnestly on a small scale toward 
some comprehension of Wagnerian mysteries. Mr. Damrosch 
delivered two lectures in Minneapolis the early part of the week 
and spoke in St. Paul to fair audiences (mostly of the gentler 
sex) on Die Walkiire one day and Die Meistersinger the next. 
The interest manifested in these lectures of the young Wagnerian 
conductor by an audience to which the music drama was for the 
most part a ‘‘ Bohemian forest,” as the Germans say, must have 
been very encouraging to this ambitious and enthusiastic ex- 
ponent of the new operatic school. The coming of so superba 
company into what might be termed a new field for such ven- 
tures cannot fail to leave a lasting impression on the musical life 
of the two cities, which musical life is unfortunately at rathera 
low ebb this season. 

The attendance here was good, especially for Meistersinger 
and Tannhduser, although there was no crush at any pertorm- 
ance. In the present depressed financial condition of the coun- 
try the prices may have appeared somewhat high to the average 
Westerner, although m reality they were lower than those 
charged in the East. At several of the operas in both cities the 
houses were below the average, notably on the Tristan and 
Isolde night in Minneapolis. Rather surprising this, when it is 
considered how much propaganda had been made for this opera 
in particular and remembering that it was not only the principal 
opera of the four given in Minneapolis, but that quite a number 
of enthusiasts from St. Paul went over to the other city to en- 
joy it. 

The company opened in Minneapolis on Monday with Tann- 
hauser, followed Tuesday by Tristan, Wednesday (matinée) 
Siegfried, Wednesday evening Lohengrin ; and Lohengrin alone 
had a full house. 

On Thursday the program was continued at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in St. Paul (and all praise is due Manager Scott for 
his enterprise in this an ‘‘ off” year) with Fidelio, followed Fri- 
day by Meistersinger, Saturday (matinée) Tannhduser, and 
winding up with Walkire on Saturday might. An extra perform- 
ance of Lohengrin was to have taken place Friday afternoon, 
but was abandoned, for some good reason no doubt. 

The good attendance that greeted Fidelio can be no surprise 
when the large German element of St. Paul is taken into consid- 





eration. The Germans are always glad to hear Fidelio (for old 
acquaintance’ sake, perhaps), and the well-known, almost re- 
ligious attachment of the average German opera-goer for the 
holy triumvirate—Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven—is quite as active 
comparatively in this section as elsewhere. So Fidelio draws its 
audience in spite of the Wagnerian attractions on other nights. 

Great as Beethoven’s opera is musically, yet in the light of 
the stupendous dramatic creations of Richard Wagner the sym- 
pathetic and unbiased listener cannot but be painfully affected 
by the earnest gropings of the greatest of orchestral composers 
after ideal dramatic expression, hampered as he was ali the 
while by old operatic forms and traditions, as wellas by the in- 
flexibility of his text. 

Considering the new vistas of musical thought which are 
opened everywhere in communities suffering much by reason of 
a dearth of the best, the two great cities of Minnesota have 
every reason to feel grateful for the coming of Mr. Damrosch 
and his excellent company. The educational and inspirational 
value of it all is scarcely to be overrated, and it is really touch- 
ing to observe how quickly a Western audience adapts itself to 
new conditions, if only it be once made apparent to them that 
they are in the presence of something great and noble. 

The darkening of the house as soon as the music commences 
must have been a severe surprise to most of the audience, as the 
utter absence of all encores no doubt was toa great many. But 
nobody complains. 

In fact the attitude of the audience was altogether excellent— 
a symptom, let us trust, of better days to come for the cause of 
music in the Northwest. The exceptions were few and not atall 
obtrusive ; such, for instance, as the couple that leaves at the 
end of the second act, or some one here and there who reads 
the evening paper between the acts of Tristan and tries to read 
his libretto after the lights have been turned out again. Then 
there were of course a few of the inevitable late comers, lacking, 
however, the usual self-assertion of that tribe. 

As to the performances they were vivid and smooth through- 
out, except some unavoidable scenic shortcomings, not to forget 
also the ridiculously managed mortal fray between the trusty 
Kurwenail and King Marke's men, the very inadequate acting of 
Conrad Behrens in the difficult réle of the unhappy old king, and 
the penny-dreadful appearance of Wm. Mertens as Don Pisarro 
in Fidelio. 

The work of the orchestra was particularly careful and clean 


cut, and its able and enthusiastic director conducted with great 


energy—perhaps with unnecessary emphasis at times, but that is 
his business so long as he attains his effects. 

Klafsky of course and Mr, Damrosch carried off the lion’s share 
of special and individual honors. 

The newspaper criticisms in both cities were, with a few excep- 
tions, scarcely in keeping with the importance and dignity of the 
occasion, One of them contained the following sentence in an 
article on the Tristan and Isolde performance : 

‘* The first impression received last evening after the rise of 
the curtain was that a terrible battle was going on between the 
voices of the singers and the sounds produced by the orchestra 
and that for the most part the orchestra had the best of it.” 

This is Wagner as he is criticised ! Joun Dysart. 
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OMAHA. 


Omana, Neb., January 15, 1806. 

0™ AHA has but recently emerged from a brief 

though enjoyable season of opera. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a city so remote from the three or four musical 
centres will often be favored with companies equipped and com- 
petent to sing and play grand operas, but they come this way oc- 
casionally. A philosophic tramp observed that the necessity 
which forced his imagination to magnify a limited lunch to the 
proportions of a dinner could also be credited with keeping him 
possessed of an appetite, and one might say with equal truth 
that if elaborate performances of opera are rare in the smaller 
cities they are hugely enjoyed. 

It was not surprising therefore when the advent of Damrosch, 
with his notable singers and players, and the promise of Lohen- 
gtin, Die Walkiire and Tannhduser were announced that our 
musical fibres were somewhat excited. I had heard the De 
Reszkés and Nordica in Lohengrin at the Metropolitan in 
November, and was particularly anxious to compare that en- 
chantment with the rendering that Damrosch provides, but a 
previous engagement with la grippe, which that graceless 
French nuisance insisted on having fulfilled to the letter, pre- 
vented my attendance when either of the operas was sung. 
Good friends were there, however, much wiser than I, who told 
me that Damrosch and his company should be credited with the 
most conspicuous operatic success that had ever been achieved 
in Omaha. 

Next in importance to the opera, socially speaking, was an 
elaborate “Society Circus.” Mr. Frank Lea Short, formerly of 
New York, but now at the head of a local dramatic institution, 
was the central force, though it quickly developed that some 
of his assistants were artists of high degree. Not content with 
the ordinary music of a band as a means of inspiration, Mr. 
Thomas J. Kelly pinned on his armor, and with the intelligent 
force which makes all his musical undertakings successful 
brought order out of chaos and furnished not only an orchestra 
of goodly proportions, but a large and well drilled chorus. I 
may say, parenthetically, that Mr. Kelly is director of a perma- 
nent chorus, including the very best singers we have, and that 
some time soon they will give us Pinsuti’s Crusaders and one or 
more chorals from Haydn. 

But the circus was a good one. Hon. William J. Bryan, of na- 
tional note; Beach Taylor, at one time private secretary for 
Jobn A. Logan, and County Treasurer [rey were ringmasters, 
and the genius displayed would have made Dan Rice a million- 
aire. 

Mr. Will T. Taber, whose ability as an organist comes only a 
bit short of genius, is giving a series of recitalsin the First Con- 
gregational Church. The organ is exceptionally fine, well 





equipped for excellent effects. Ithas three manuals, 2,200 pipes 
and was built by Hutchings. 

Mr. Thomas Kelly, for several years organist and chorus 
director at the First Methodist Church, has resigned, and will 
give more attention to his Mondamin Choral Society and his 
pupils. 

Mrs. F. F. Ford, one of the most energetic, intelligent and 
versatile of Omaha's musicians and literators, succeeded Mr. 
Taber as organist and choir director of the First Congregational 
Church. 

Mr. Martin Cahn, assisted by Mrs. Cahn, soprano, and a num- 
ber of his piano pupils, entertained a large audience very charm- 
ingly in Creighton Hall last week. It may be interesting to note 
that Master Cahn, only eight or nine years of age, whose violin 
solo was a feature of the program, 1s a pupil of the noted Dr. 
Baetens, now and for several years past a resident of Omaha, 
but at one time the finest ’cellist in Europe. My attention was 
recently called to an English newspaper notice of his playing in 
London years ago, which added immensely to my reverence for 
this ageing but active musician and scholar. 

Among the recent comers to Omaha I am privileged to include 
a singer of much more than ordinary merit, who is also a teacher 
of excellent standing. Miss Lillian Terry was a pupil of Mme. 
Cappiani in New York, and if half the good things I hear con- 
cerning her voice and method are true she will be of splendid 
service in our musical development. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Sumner Salter, the accomplished composer and musician, I 
was permitted to attendthe reception and one or two later en- 
tertainments of the Manuscript Club, of New York, and I have 
in mind a delightful meeting with Mme. Cappiani on the first of 
those occasions, when the new rooms of the society were opened 
to invited guests. Acquaintance with Miss Terry will therefore 
have an added pleasure, because of her long association with the 
cultured and congenial Cappiani. And this reflection suggests 
another interesting item ; namely, that Mrs. Charles M. Wilhelm, 
who has taken a place by common consent among the best of 
our Omaha singers, was likewise a pupil of Mme. Cappiani. 

Mrs. Wilhelm sang for years in one of the prominent Collegiate 
churches in Nev York, but came to Omaha with her husband, 
who is prominent here in business. Aside from her musical ac- 
complishments Mrs. Wilhelm has a charming personality and 
marked intellectual attainments. She is ready for any good 
work, giving freely and cheerfully of her varied talents, and has 
earned a host of friends. Mrs. Wilhelm is in charge of the mu- 
sical department of the Woman's Club, an organization whose 
membership includes over 700 cultured and prominent ladies, 
and is the leading soprano of the First Presbyterian Church. 

The destruction by fire of the old (Grand Opera House last 
year created a demand for increased accommodations for public 
entertainments and encouraged the building of a new theatre, 
which has much to commend it. The theatre proper is a model 
in its way, being the outgrowth of careful study of requirements 
by the architects in charge, and of intelligent suggestions from 
the present senior manager, Mr. Burgess. No lights are visible, 
but the persistent rays of the 1,001 incandescents search out and 
illumine every place where light is issential. One novel and pleas- 
ing effect was produced by the introduction of three large domes 
in the ceiling, directly in front of the proscenium arch. These 
domes are so decorated as to seem like glimpses of the tropics 
when the lights are on, and in connection with the unique and 
delightful treatment of the arch itself presents an exceedingly 
interesting picture. As a courtesy to Mr. John A. Creighton, 
who had « uch to do with the building of this commodious tem- 
ple and whose well-known philanthropies have kept him promi- 
nent in public esteem, it bears his name. The managers, Messrs. 
W. J. Burgess and * Billy " Paxton, have left no stone unturned 
in their efforts to furnish our people with the best there is to be 
had and at popular prices. 

We had hoped to hear Paderewski in Omaha this season, but 
if his popularity in New York does not wane pretty soon he will 
hardly be able to escape from the metropolis long enough to 
cross the Missouri. By the way, I am told that Rosenthal, one 
of Liset’s favorite pupils, who has not yet turned his face to 
America, is winning more laurels in Europe this season than were 
ever bestowed on a player before. Is there no limit to technical 
achievements and musical inspiration ? 

A prominent musician said to me yesterday that Tue Musicac 
Courter contains so much of interest nowadays that it takes 
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half her time to read. This is pretty good testimony, and inas- 
much asa great many readers are taking it up each week in 
Omaha it will doubtless be more satisfactory to find a little in 
print concerning their favorite city. Hence these notes. 
CaRAL. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, January 9, 1896. 

Tr Oratorio Society of Poughkeepsie gave Han- 

del’s Messiah at the Opera House Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 8. Taking all things into consideration, it was a brilliant 
performance. The society, which was organized a little over a 
year ago, is made up mostly of young and inexperienced singers, 
and it seemed a hopeless task for any conductor to take this 
material and get it into shape to give even a creditable perform- 
ance of a light work; but under the skillful training of Prof. C. 
B. Rutenber they have been brought up to a point of excellence 
that enables them to compare favorably with more pretentious 
societies. The chorus took every number with perfect accuracy, 
and sang with an intelligent and sympathetic appreciation of its 
meaning. The attacks were bold and firm, and the enunciation 
and phrasing especially deserve commendation. The chorus 
Unto Us a Child Is Born was given so well that the audience in- 
sisted on its repetition. Professor Rutenber and the society 
scored a success. 

The soloists were Miss Kathrin Hilke, soprano; Miss Helen 
Shearman, contralto; Mr. H. Evans Williams, tenor, and Mr. 
Gwylym Miles, bass. The only poor feature was the orchestra of 
New York musicians, who played out of tune and showed lack 
of appreciation of their work. 

Miss May Wilkinson's work at the piano as accompanist was 
done with intelligence and skill. The society will take up for 
its second concert Professor Rutenber’s Alpha and Omega, 
which has just been issued by Ditson & Co. 

The Rubinstein Club, W. R. Chapman director, will give its 
first concert of this season at Vassar Brothers’ Institute Monday 


evening, January 20. KREUz. 
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ALBANY. 








: Aupany, N. Y., January 16, 1896. 

HINGS are getting to be quite lively in this city, 

musically speaking. But it is the same old habit which 

has stuck to Albany as long as I can remember; no music for 

ten months, and then everything rushed together in the remain- 
ing two. 

The first thing to claim my attention this week was the con- 
cert of the Albania Orchestra, an organization containing about 
twenty-five of the best amateur instrumentalists in the city. 
This organization when formed was hardly worth noticing asa 
factor in local musical circles, but it has now assumed such pro- 
portions that if it were to disband it would leave a void that 
would be hard to fill. 

This organization gave its first concert of the season Tuesday 
evening in Jermain Hall, at which the following program was 
performed : 

Part I.—War March of the Priests from Athalia, Mendelssohn ; 
overture, Pré aux Clercs, Hérold ; intermezzo, The Three Graces, 
Herman ; contralto solo, La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc, Mrs. Kath- 
rine Bloodgood ; selection for string orchestra, Celebrated Air 
on G string, Bach, and Schelm Amor, Eilenberg. Part I1.— 
Selection, Rob Roy, DeKoven; bass solo, Lucifer the Star, 
C. N. Schneider (written for and dedicated to Mr. Colville), Mr. 
R. K. Colville ; Morceau Characteristic (for flute and clarinet), 
The Butterfly, Bendix ; solo, Who is Sylvia ? Schubert, and Since 
First I Met Thee, Rubinstein, Mrs. Kathrine Bloodgood; valse 
de concert, Surrounded by Millions (new), Strauss. 

The instrumentation is as follows : 

First violins, George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., Harry D. Thomas, 
Fred R. Stevens, Alfred S. Bendell; second violins, F. L. Fan- 
cher, William Decker, LeRoy Blatner, Louis Hinkleman ; violas, 
J. B. Tipton, G. Califano, Frank Huested, T. A. Nugent, F. 
Mills ; ’cello, E, C. Fasoldt; clarinets, F. S. Arnold, E. S, Thorn- 
ton ; cornets, William T. Wendell, J. F. Clark, Jr.; tympani, W. 
T. O'Sullivan; basses, N. Jacobson, C. T. Erdman; flute, F. A. 
Morgan; French horns, Dr. J. W. Hine, C. Schwenn; trom- 
bone, J. Feigenbaum; William J. Holding, director; accom- 
panists, J. B. Tipton, F. L. Fancher. 

Officers—-Dr. J. W. Hine, president; T. A. Nugent, secretary 
and treasurer; directors, Dr. J. W. Hine, F. L. Fancher, William 
J. Holding, T. A. Nugent, George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., A. S. Ben- 
dell, Frank Huested. 

The concert was a big success’ in every particular, the orches- 
tra displaying ability far beyond the expectation of the large 
audience which assembled to hear it. The tone quality is good 
and its conception excellent. Praise is due to Mr. Wm. J. Hold- 
ing, the conductor, who has worked faithfully and conscien- 
tiously to bring the orchestra up to its present high standard. 
The soloists were Mrs. Kathrine Bloodgood, contralto, and Mr. 
Robert Kerr Colville, of this city, basso. 

Mrs. Bloodgood sang excellently. Her voice is rich in quality, 
and she sings with great expression. She shows a dramatic 
power in her singing, which adds greatly to its charm. She 
made a big hit. 

Of Mr. Colville especially I wish to speak. He is a young Al- 
banian and a pupil of Tamaro. He has asonorous bass voice of 
excellent quality, and he shows the artist throughout in his sing- 
ing. The song he selected for this concert was one written for 
and dedicated to him by another young Albanian; who is show- 
ing great promise as acomposer. He is Mr, Charles N. Schnei- 
der, and the name of the song is Lucifer the Star. Jtisan ex- 
cellent piece of work and well calculated to give full sway to Mr. 
Colville’s ability. The next concert.of the Albania Orchestra 
will be given in the spring. 

** * 

Another concert of local interest was given the same evening- 
in Harmonus Bleecker Hall which I regret to say I could not at- 
tend, through enforced necessity of being present at the Albania 





Orchestra concert. The program given was as follows, and I 
understand was excellently given throughout : 

Overture, William Tell, Rossini, Tenth Regiment Orchestra i 
Noch, sind de Tage, Der Rosen Spicker ; In einen Kuelen Grunde, 
United Singers from Albany, Prof. B. Molahn ; soprano solo, 
Wiegenlied. Brahms, Miss J. Opperman; select chorus, Mutter- 
sprache, C. Kuntze, sung by one soloist from each of the Albany 
singing societies, Professor Boehm ; violin solo, Grand Fantasie, 
William Tell, Osborne-De Beriot, Mr. Isaac M. Strasser; Mr. 
Andrew Schrieber accompanist ; baritone solo, Prof. B. Molahn ; 
overture, Magic Flute, Mozart, Tenth Regiment Orchestra; 
Massenchor Dornoeschen Strassburg, Julius Otto, all the singing 
societies of the city, Prof. William Boehm ; duet, Still wie de 
Nacht, Goetz, Miss J. Opperman and Prof. B. Molahn; Liszt 
Chorus, mixed chorus of forty-voices, Prof. J. Schaefer ; soprano 
solo, Aus deinen Augen flizen Meine Lieder, Béhr; Warte Noch 
ain Kleines Weilchen, Behr, Miss J. Opperman ; America, chorus 
by all societies and those present. Orchestra. Prof. William 
Boehm. 

This concert was given for the benefit of the German Hospital 
fund and drew a big crowd. The entire program was under the 
direction of Prof. Wilhelm Boehm, one of the best musicians 
and conductors in the city. He is a representative German 
citizen, and when his name is seen in connection with any musi- 
cal attraction it is almost sure to be a success. From what I 
hear the performers at this concert acquitted themselves with 


great credit. 
2 ** 


Sousa’s Band was at the hall Wednesday night and drew a 
big house as usual. The concert was greatly appreciated. The 
soloists were Miss Myrta French, soprano, and Miss Currie Duke, 
violinist, both of whom did excellent work. 

se * 


The Damrosch German Opera Company will be here Febru- 
ary 18. pee 


Mr. George C. Van Tuyl, concertmeister of the Albania Or- 

chestra has just recovered from a long illness. 
ee * 

The Eintracht Singing Society, one of the leading German 
organizations of Albatiy, will give a musicale and ladies’ night 
Wednesday evening, for which an excellent program has been 
arranged by the director, Mr. F. Brueschweiler. The singing 
society will be assisted by a double string quartet. A novelty in 
the program will be a violin solo with quintet accompaniment, 
written for and dedicated to Mr. Alfred S. Bendell by Mr. 


Brueschweiler. 
*e2 *# 


Among the encores played at the Albinia concert was a march 
written by Mr, Kittel, of this city, entitled The United States 
Signal Corps March, and dedicated to the Third Brigade Signal 
Corps, of this city. It is a brilliant and catchy quickstep, and 
will no doubt spring into favor with lovers of the two-step. 

ee ® 

A testimonial concert will be given to Mr. J. Austin Springer 
soon in whichthe following soloists will participate : Miss Ger- 
trude May Stein, contralto ; Mr. Robert Kerr Colville, basso ; Mr. 
Orville Robertson, cornetist, and others. 

ALFRED S. BENDELL. 





BUFFALO. 


BurFa.o, N. Y., January 17, 1896. 

os little about music in Buffalo has appeared in 

THE MusicaL Courier this winter that a brief recapitula- 
tion of what has been accomplished may not be out of place. 
The magna opera have been the Buffalo Symphony concerts, a 
production of the oratorio of The Messiah, and a concert by 
Paderewski. Of course there has been the usual run of cham- 
ber music concerts, concerts given by the various German male 
choruses, of which we have three or four, mixed program enter- 
tainments and the like. 

Of the Symphony Orchestra concerts five of the eight have 
already been given at intervals of two weeks. It is needless to 
say that the programs have been made up of classical music and 
selections from the works of the high-class modern composers. 
The chief productions have been the Symphonie Pathétique of 
Tschaikowsky, Dvordk’s Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Bruch’'s 
concerto in G minor for violin (Ondricek), Beethoven's concerto 
for piano, No. 5, in E flat major (Bloomfield Zeisler), besides the 
music of last night’s concert. One of the most satisfactory 
things, from a patriotic point of view, was the pronounced favor 
which was accorded to a beautiful suite by MacDowell. 

Noticeable strides in the playing of the orchestra have been 
made since the beginning of the season. Conductor John Lund 
now has his musicians well in hand, and their playing shows a 
gratifying degree of finish, The ensemble has also been im- 
proved by the infusion of a greater amount of spirit into the col- 
lective body of musicians. 

These concerts have been the means of bringing to this city 
some excellent soloists. So far we have had Mme. Clementine 
De Vere-Sapio, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Franz Ondricek 
and G. W. Fergusson, Carlotta Desvignes was scheduled for ap- 
pearance, but was taken ill on the day of the concert, much to 
the regret of the public. 

Last night’s concert was one of the most successful given this 
season. Following is the program : 

Symphony No. 8, in F major, Beethoven; The Two Grena- 
diers (orchestrated by Frank Van der Stucken), Wagner, Mr. G. 
W. Fergusson; suite, Lohengrin, Wagner; Sonnet d’Amour, 
Thomé; Du Bist Wie Eine Blume, Schumann ; Bid Me to Live, 
Mr. G. W. Fergusson, Hatton; Festival Overture, Weber. 

Beethoven's happy symphony was heard for the first time here 
last night and it pleased greatly, although it is doubtfulif the 
audience fully realized what a masterpiece of its kind the werk 
reallyis. The playing of the orchestra was buoyant and good. 
The Wagner suite aroused so much enthusiasm that the last 
movement had to be repeated. Mr. Fergusson literally captured 
the house. The singing of the good iooking young baritone 











aroused a degree of enthusiasm not often witnessed within 
Music Hall, for Buffalo atidiences are noted for their slow and 
deliberate judgment and are not likely to go into hysterics ovér 
anyone, éven the most fashionable of artists. Mr. Fergusson 
was in good voice and he sang The Grenadiers song with telling 
dramatic effect. He was called out repeatedly after both num- 
bers, and wasobliged to sing two encore pieces after the second 
one. His singing of the trio of love rongs was exquisite. Mis® 
Harriet Shaw will be the soloist of the next concert. 

Handel’s oratorio of The Messiah was given a fortnight ago 
under the auspices of a new local organization called the Buffalo 
Musical Association. The solo parts were intrusted to Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt, soprano; Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, contralto ; 
Mr. William H. Rieger, tenor, and Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell, 
basso. Thechorus consisted of 300 voices, and the o-chestral 
part was supplied by the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra. Taken 
as a whole the production may be called fair. It was the first 
time the chorus had sung together in public, and although the 
volume and intonation were good, the chorus worked heavily 
and gave one the feeling that they were continually about to 
come in too late for the beat, although as a matter of fact the 
tempos were fairly well sustained. The soloists, without excep- 
tion, were well received, and they really furnished the best part 
of the music, singing sympathetically and with artistic finish. 

Paderewski scored a clean, positive triumph. There were no 
such hysterical manifestations of feminine delight as are often 
witnessed in New York, but there was plenty of hearty, sincere 
and discriminating applause. Like the good fellow that he is te 
was very obliging in the matter of playing encore pieces. 

Itis worth while mentioning that the Buffalo Orpheus, the best 
Maennerchor that Buffalo has, is now occupying its new club 
house. A feature of the institution is a spacious concert hail. 
The Orpheus has given one concert so far this season, and it was 
a good one. J. T. Eppy. 
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JACKSONVILLE. 


JACKSONVILLE, IJI., January 11, 1896. 

E have had Sherwood! Now we are hopeful 

that some day the great magnet of $3,000 ‘‘ houses,” he of 

the aureole of Titian red, and Zeisler may both find, their way 

toward this burg. Hopeful we are—and wiii our hopes stop 

there? Why shouldn’t the piano king come to Jacksonville ? 

Haven't we been blessed (?) with the ir-Rev. Sam. P. Jones ! and 

the ‘‘ Jolly Jolliers” and the ‘‘ Faky Fakers” and other famous— 

better word, infamous—organizations? And some dramatic 

companies say they will never forget our lovely city (they mean 

on their next trip this way). But all joking aside, we are indeed 

hopeful, and the nearest realization to our hopes being fulfilled 

this year isa pilgrimage of about thirty of our good citizens to 
St. Louis to hear Aim / 

Now to our much honored Chicagoan, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
and his concert company. We were honored by a visit on the 
10th and an usually fine program was offered to our musical 
palates, and at least three members of the company succeeded 
in tickling those palates. The opening number was the quartet 
from Rigoletto, and it was a very pleasing seiection. Miss Jennie 
Osborne, soprano; Miss Mabelle Crawford, contralto; Mr. Frank 
Hannah, tenor, and Mr. W. Alton Derrick, bass. 

Miss Crawford's voice is a strikingly good one, of exceptionally 
beautiful quality, full, round, resonant, a possessor of great 
legato, and, best of all, good enunciation, Combining this was 
a pleasing address, and you have a good picture of her. Her 
selection, Denza’s If Thou Didst Love Me, necessitated an 
encore, all of which Miss Crawford fully deserved. 

Mr. Derrick sang The Trooper’s Death Song, written for him 
by Fay Foster, and it is indeed regrettable that this ugly song 
should have introduced him to Jacksonville, for, combined with 
an extremely nervous manner, Mr. Derrick failed to give satis- 
faction. His voice, which is of good size, has a peculiar quality 
that is not at all pleasing, but maybe the excuse (?) he has to 
offer was his nervousness. 

Mr. Hannah sang Dormi Pure, Soudere, and sang it as sweetly 
as alullaby should be sung. His voice is a decidedly pure tenor 
of very small size, but he uses all he has with expression and in- 
telligence. He was recalled and sang another little song. 

Miss Jennie Osborne sang that lovely song of Chaminade’s, 
Summer, and with her very pretty sweet voice, so full of youth, 
freshness and ease, she gave the beautiful words their full power. 
She responded with another happy selection, Tosti’s Gcod-By, 
and Miss Osborne may be certain of a welcome the next time she 
visits our city. Takenallin all Mr, Sherwood has a well balanced 
company, and his accompanist, Miss May Foster, is included in 
this. 

Mr. Sherwood's numbers were of Schubert-Taussig, Haberbier, 
Guilmant, Chopin-Liszt, Dupont, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven-Liszt, 
Chopin and Liszt, The Guilmant organ fugue in D, air for 
piano by Mrs, Rivé-King and Mr. Sherwood, was probably his 
best number, and our musical people I presume were as well 
pleased with his playing as was Mr. Guilmant when Mr, Sher- 
wood played it for him in Paris quite recently. He played with 
much spirit Liszt's grand polonaise in E—his best number—and 
his part of the concert ended with quite an ovation. 

Thus far we had enjoyed a good concert, and the singers had 
pleased, and when the third act of Gounod’s Faust was an- 
nounced on the program to end the concert we were filled with 
expectations I’m afraid too great, and were accordingly dis- 
appointed, for but one member of the cast gave anything like 
satisfaction—Miss Crawford. I don’t want to “ roast,” but every- 
body, your correspondent included, would have been better sat- 
isfied had the concert ended with Mr Sherwood’s last number. 
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Much credit is due Professor Monroe and the Opera House 
orchestra for their good work. 
When the Redpath Concert Company were here recently it 
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made the very best impression of any company this season. 
Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and Mrs. Murray, soprano 
and harpist respectively, were the guests of friends while here. 
I did not attend the concert, and so cannot give an account of it. 
~ While comic opera and comic opera companies are given but 
little space in THe Musica. Courier, I want to give Miss 
Camille d’'Arville credit with supplying us with a good perform- 
ance. She drew a packed house, and we want heragain. The 
Misses Hollins, two Boston girls, made a big hit. 

The Wednesday Musical Club gave a Chopin evening recently, 
and the concert hall of the College of Music held an audience 
fully aware of the beauty of the Polish composer’s power. A 
Beethoven or Mozart evening will follow soon. 

The Apollo Chorus Society now numbers 125 members, and 
Professor Day, the director, promises a fine concert in the early 
part of February, which will be the second concert of this sea- 
son. Samson will be given in April. 

On January 28 Miss Yarrick will assist Shirley Gandell in asong 
concert to be given for the benefit of the local Y. M.C. A. This 
young lady is one of Mr. Gandell's pupils, and her voice is said 
to be large, sympathetic and of a beautiful soprano quality. 
Mrs. Helen Ayres Bullard will be the accompanist. 

I have been given to understand that the Catholic cathedral 
here is to have a quartet in the near future that will be the best 
ever in Jacksonville. 

The Christmas services in all the churches were repeated the 
following Sunday and many people of the other churches at- 
tended the special service at the Trinity Episcopal Church, ar- 
ranged by Professor Day. Bos-CuI-Jack. 
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DENVER. 


DENVER, January 15, 1896. 

ECEMBER, 1895, is a red letter month in our 

musical calendar. We have had the greatest treat within 

the history of Denver, and one doubly appreciated by those of 

us who from forceof circumstances are enduring a sort of musi- 

cal exile. ‘The old year died as Wotan bade farewell to his 

favorite Walkdre and kissed away her divinity, leaving her sur- 

rounded by the magic fire which only Siegfried could penetrate. 
and awaken her to be his bride. 

Denver was aroused to the utmost enthusiasm during the 
short opera season. Indeed the general sentiment seems too 
deep for utterance, for a sigh fullof meaning is the usual answer 
to “How did you enjoy the opera?” Lohengrin, Walkiire, 
Tannhduser and Meistersinger were given, and at a most urgent 
request Siegtried was sung at an extra matinée. The singers, 
both old and new, and especially the orchestra, gave that per- 
fectenjoyment which only the highest art can give, and we are 
devoutly hoping that Damrosch -will always include Denver in 
his operatic tours. The box office receipts exceeded all expec- 
tations. 

On December 3the Tuesday Musical Club gave its first concert 
of the season under the musical direction of Mrs. Baker, who 
has held the position ever since the club was started some years 
ago. Miss Lucille Dupré, violinist, assisted, and with improved 
health her tone has grown in volume, and her playing is much 
more vigorous. She can easily rank with our best women 
violinists, and will always be heard with pleasure. The chorus, 
didits usual artistic work. The numbers sang were Evening 
Prayer in Brittany, Chaminade; Crossing the Bar, Neidlinger; 
Water Nymph, Rubinstein, and The Moths, by Palicot. 

Besides Miss Dupré the soloists were the Misses Leitch, 
Grossmayer, and Stone, all of whom did excellent work. 

On December 5 a concert was given for the benefit of the 
Home for Consumptives recently built. Unlike most charity 
affairs it was a delightful concert, and was gotten up by the 
musical Rev. C. T. Douglas, of whom it is hard to tell whether 
he is more reverend than musical, or vice versa. The artists 
taking part were Mr. and Mrs. Sabrino, Miss Dupré, Mr. Arthur 
Weiss and Mr. Goldmark. The latter played the piano part of 
his D minor trio with Miss Dupré and Mr. Weiss assisting. 

The Apollo Club gave its first concert on December 19, assisted 
by Mr. Steele, pianist, and Mrs. Robinson, contralto. I heard 
that Mrs. Robinson won the honors of the evening by singing 
The Song My Mother Taught Me, of Dvorak. 

On the evening of December 21 Mr. Frederic Howard gave a 
jarge invitation musicale, and the guests were treated to a de- 
lightful program. Mr. Howard's best numbers were the aria 
from Alexander's Feast, by Handel, and the Christmas Songs of 
Peter Cornelius. These latter songs Mr. Howard sings with un- 
usual beauty and depth. Mrs. Searing, besides playing the ac- 
companiments, gave the Schatz Waltz, Strauss-Schiitt, as a solo. 
This is probably Mr. Howard's last year in Denver, and it will 
be with the greatest regret that we shall lose such a sterling 
artist. 

As an echo of the opera season Mr. Stark gave a Wagner 
evening with his orchestra at the Tabor Opera House on Janu- 
ary 12. Mrs. Sobrino was the soloist, and sang Serta’s Ballad 
and Elsa's Dream. The house was packed, and both soloist and 
orchestra were at their very best. C. D. Smissaert. 
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TOLEDO. 


TOLepo, January 18, 1896. 
EW and far between seem to be communications 
from this quarter of the globe; but from now on—mnous 
verrons. Music, and that of the very best, has held almost per- 
petual sway since the season opened, and no city of the size can 
have had more or better attractions than have fallen to the lot 
of this. Musical enthusiasm is fully aroused, and the most fas- 
tidious taste can find no fault with the “goods the gods pro- 

vide” for those who love and seek the best of the sweetest art. 
Three of the newly imported violinists have been heard, and 
Sauret will)come before a very great while. Of the three al- 
ready heard much has been said by those who heard them. 
Marsick, with his refined, gentle manner, delighted his audience, 
and the grace and delicacy of every note were delightful. How- 
atd Brockway was an ideal accompanist, and played a Chopin 





number with exquisite taste. Ondricek roused the most slug- 
gish to a whirl of enthusiasm, and for individuality and 
originality is incomparable. Luckstone as accompanist was 
superb. 

Rivarde and Lachaume filled an evening ; the pianist was a 
trifle disappointing. Mrs. Bloomfield Zeisler played her way 
into many hearts and her recital brought out an unusually large 
audience for this city of small audiences, and a great number of 
students who seem to be awake to the importance of following 
the Hamilton course as an invaluable adjunct to a musical educa- 
tion. The Bostonians were here during the holidays and Robin 
Hood and Prince Ananias drew immense audiences. Now that 
The Valentine, the latest and greatest addition to the local 
amusement world, is open and can rank with the best theatres in 
the land, there will be no cause to complain of being passed 
over by extensive and expensive attractions. 

Manager Boda, of The Valentine, brought the Bostonians, and 
on the 22d Lohengrin (the choice by vote of subscribers) will be 
given by the Damrosch Opera Company. The Chicago Orches- 
tra will give the second concert of a series of three at The Vaien- 
tine in February. 

During the season Plunket Greene, Frangcon Davies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel, Watkin-Mills and Max Heinrich will give recitals. 
The Kneisel Quartet, MacDowell, pianist, and a course of 
lectures on music are promised. 

Mme. De Vere-Sapio sang recently with the Hugydice Club. 
The club, by the way, is doing splendid work. Ata recent concert 
by the Apollo-Club Miss Clary was soloist. Miss Ella Hamil- 
ton as manager is doing a great work in a musical way this 
season, and most of the artists mentioned are brought by her. 

Church music is improving, and some cf the churches are doing 
good musical work. Mr. Mathews, the oldest and most honored 
musician in the city, represented local musicians in the annual 
session of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association recently held in 
Columbus. Mr. Willet was soloist at the concert of the closing 
day of thesession. Fvoripe E, WILKINSON. 
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Frank E. Sawyer. 
R. FRANK E. SAWYER, a composer of merit, 
and who had earned his way to prominence in mu- 
sical circles, died on Monday afternoon at his home, 649 
Lexington avenue, this city, from laudanum poisoning al- 
leged to have been self-administered. 

Half an hour before his death young Sawyer—he was 
only twenty-four years of age—rang up a messenger boy 
and sent him for four ounces of laudanum. The young 
man had been taking narcotics for the last six months to 
overcome insomnia. 

A servant found him suffering intensely fifteen minutes 
after the boy had left the house, and she was about to send 
for assistance when Sawyer’s parents entered the room. 
They had just arrived from their home in Ellington, N. Y., 
to visit Frank, who was their only son. He exchanged 
greetings with them, fell back and never spoke again. Dr. 
Henry Herman was called in, but Sawyer was beyond 
earthly aid. 

Mr. Sawyer had the material in him to warrant his being 
looked on as one of the most promising of America’s com- 
posers. His only fault, and it resultedin his death, was an 
inordinate fondness for narcotics. He occupied a room 
with Albert Gerard-Thiers, the tenor. 

One of Mr. Sawyer’s songs which has acquired popular- 
ity is Across the River. He composed poetry with equal 
facility. 








Important News.—As we go to press there is a rumor 
that a well-known firm of musical managers is negotiating 
with Anton Seidl to make a trip with his orchestra as far as 
the Pacific Coast in conjunction with Sauret. 

Jessie Shay in Troy.—After the holiday interval the 
Troy Vocal Society appeared at Music Hall last Thursday 
evening before a big audience which had come with a keen 
appetite for the concert. The chorus, led by Conductor 
Connolly, sang well The Lovers, by Koschat; the familiar 
Eckert Sailors’ Song and Buck’s Hark, the Trumpet Call- 
eth, and exceptionally well the Serenade, by Storch, in 
which the incidental solo was given with taste and sweet- 
ness by Mr. Impett. The assisting soloists of the concert 
were Mme. Helene Hastreiter, the distinguished operatic 
contralto, and Miss Jessie Shay, of New York, whose 
piano playing was much admired at the State Music 
Teachers’ Convention in this city last summer. Mme. Has- 
treiter uses her full voice with consummate skill, making 
the transitions of pitch and tone with genuine elegance. 
Her employment of facial expression and gesture in the 
humorous ballads which she sang as encore numbers was a 
charming lesson in the art of stage effect. Miss Shay be- 
gan her work with the ponderous twelfth Hungarian Rhap- 
sody of Liszt and was quite equal to the demands of the 
composition. The lighter themes which she made the 
piano [interpret subsequently were fascinating in the easy 
grace of the performance. Miss Shay finds no hindrances 
on the keyboard of the piano. She added to the work as- 
signed by the program a Concert Study by Schloezer ; on 
the first recall a Moszkowski waltz and for the second en- 
core a prelude by Raff, the playing of which was perfectly 
flawless. Miss Shay is already in the front rank of the 
younger pianists. Mr. Stein was the piano accompanist for 
the evening.—7roy Daily Times. 
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Subscriptions for the British Edition of Tux Musica 
Courter should be sent to the London office, 15 Argyll 
street, Oxford Circus, W., London. Price: Single copies, 
6d.; annual subscription, £1. 1. 0. 

BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
15 ARGYLL STREET, OXFORD CIRCUS, w.t 
LONDON, January 11, 1896. 
HE Carl Rosa Company has resolved to give a 
series of matinées at Daly’s' Theatre for a run of 
one month certain, commencing on January zo. The 
operas given will probably be Ivanhoe, with Miss Ella Rus- 
sell as Rebecca; Mr. Hamish McCunn’s Jeanie Deans; 
Mendelssohn’s Son and Stranger; Hansel and Gretel, with 
Misses Frances Graham and Minnie Hunt as the two chil- 
dren; The Flying Dutchman, Tannhduser, with’ Mr. 
McGuckin in the titular character and Miss Russell as 
Elizabeth; Pagliacci, with Mr. MeGuckin, Mr. Marsh and 
Mlle. Marie Titiens; Carmen, with Miss de Lussan; Lohen- 
grin, with Mme. Alice Estey as £/sa,; Mignon, The Daughter 
of the Regiment, Fra Diavolo, Faust, Romeo and Juliet, 
Cavalleria, Esmeralda, Merry Wives of Windsor, Bohemian 
Girl, Maritana and Trovatore, as well as Godard’s La 
Vivandiére. Other artists engaged are Mme. Amadi, Miss 
Edith Miller, Miss Lily Heenan, Mr. Ludwig, Mr, Lem- 
priére Pringle, Mr. William Paull, Mr. Homer Lind, Mr. 
Denis O'Sullivan, Mr. Frank Wood, Mr. Charles Tilbury, 
Mr. E. C. Hedmondt and Mr. John Child. There is also a 
possibility of their securing the theatre for evening per- 
formances also. 

A rather amusing printers’ error occurred in a contem- 
porary with regard to this announcement, the list of artists 
concluding with ‘‘Alec Marsh, and chi/d."’ We were be- 
wildered at first to think what infant prodigy the company 
was bringing out. After all, though, error from want of 
capital is not uncommon. 

Mr. Albert Bate gave a lecture on the Virgil Clavier and 
its advantages at the Metropolitan College of Music on the 
16th ult. Mr. Dale, the president of the college, was in the 
chair, and a large audience was greatly interested in the 
many plain truths that Mr. Bate put before them for con- 
sideration. Illustrations of what this system did for its 
pupils were given by Miss Julie Geyer, and at the close Mr. 
Bate was heartily applauded by those present and specially 
commended by Mr. Dale. No doubt the lecture will lead 
to this important school of music taking up the Clavier 
method and teaching it. 

Madame Patti passed through London last Friday, on 
her way to Paris, where on January 11 she will appear at 
the Gaité in the dumb show piece Mirka the Enchantress. 
My readers will remember that this was originally per- 
formed at Craig-y-Nos Castle last summer. The cast will 
also include Miss Sibyl Sanderson, of the Paris Opéra; 
Mr. Taskin, of the Opéra Comique ; Madame Simon Gerard, 
M. Mounet, of the Comédie Frangaise, and Mile. Robin, 
of the Paris Opéra. 

Sefior Albeniz’s new opera Pepita Jiménez, with libretto 
by Mr. Mountjoy, will be soon produced at the Liceo, Barce- 
lona. A writer tothe Sunday Times, signing himself ‘‘ H. 
K.,’’ says that from what he has seen of the dress rehearsals 
he is inclined to think Pepita Jimenez a masterpiece, mark- 
ing, perhaps, an epoch in the history of Spanish musical 
art. 

Miss Fanny Wentworth sailed on the 4th inst. for New 
York, to fulfill an engagement, on the expiration of which 
she will return to England for the season, and undertake a 
tour in the provinces under the management of Mr. Daniel 
Mayer. 

Madame Albani will leave for her American tour on the 
15th inst., when Mr. Lane Wilson will go as solo pianist 
and accompanist, and Mr. Norman Salmond as vocalist. 
Mr. N. Vert will also accompany the party. After an 
eleven weeks’ tour Madame Albani will return and prepare 
to sing the part of /so/de in German at the next grand 

season. 

There are few concerts to report in this letter, as musical 
matters are practically at a standstill for two weeks after 
Christmas. Mr. Bispham’s concert of English Music of 
Modern Times, the second of his series of three, was given 
in St. James’ Hall on Tuesday afternoon, January 7, to an 
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audience which fully appreciated the opportunity thus 
offered them of receiving profit in the guise of pleasure. I 
use the word profit advisedly. For as a rule most miscel- 
laneous programs are jumbled together with no other ob- 
ject than toamuse, The ground covered extended from 
Dibden to Mr. Walford Davies, including examples from 
Shield, Bishop, Horsley, Beale, Bennett, Creighton, Field, 
Bache, Goring Thomas, Stanford, Sullivan, Mackenzie, 
Barnby, Somervell, the women composers being Frances 
Allitsen and Maude V. White. This varied program was 
ably interpreted by Miss Esther Palliser, Mr. Bispham, the 
Meister Glee Singers, and a male chorus of vocalists, 
while the instrumental numbers were played by Messrs. 
Borwick, Gompertz, Jacoby, Hunt and . Whitehouse. 
There was little that could have been wished bettered, 
and much that turned out to be more enjoyable than was 
expected. Mr. Bispham always makes anything he under- 
takes a success. -Not the least striking feature of the con- 
cert was the artistically embellished pogram. I presume 
that Mr. Bispham sanctioned this program (admirably ex- 
ecuted in colors by Fargues & Co.), éven if he did not 
originate it himself. We have to thank Mr. Edgar F. 
Jacques for his instructive and delightful biographical 
and historical notes. 

At the Popular Concert on Monday was introduced by 
Herr Reisenauer, Lady Hallé and Signor Piatti Tschai- 
kowsky’s trio in A, op. 50, for piano, violin and violoncello, 
the musical importance of which may be gathered from the 
fact that it well holds the attention for the fifty-five minutes 
occupied in playing. This trio was originally produced in 
1882, the year after the death of Nicholas Rubinstein, who 
was one of Tschaikowsky’s teachers, and in memory of 
whom it was written. The late Sir Charles Hallé intro- 
duced it to London at a chamber concert given by him on 
May 24, 1889, when it was played by him, Lady Hallé and 
Mr. Franz Neruda. 

In common with chamber music of the modern Russian 
school, the first movement sustains the interest more by the 
striking character and varied sentiment of contrasted 
themes than by their development in accepted forms. The 
elegiacal spirit of the first subject, however, permeates the 
whole, and an ingenious presentation of this subject in 
augmented form effectively ends the first portion of the 
work. The piano part is greatly favored in the variations, 
the diversity of which may be gathered from the fact that 
they include a waltz,a mazurka and a well developed 
fugue. Grace, picturesqueness and contrapuntal ingenuity 
are their distinct features. The most impressive portion 
of the work is, however, the final coda. Sombre harmonies 
in slow, march-like rhythm are heard from the piano, 
while the strings return to the pathetic theme at the be- 
ginning of the work, falter in their task with mournful 
utterance, until nothing is heard but the dirge-like throb 
from the lowest A of the piano. The interpretation was 
marred by Herr Reisenauer frequently failing to preserve 
the balance of tone with the strings. Lady Hallé played 
expressively, and Signor Piatti steadily and stolidly, but 
neither realized the fiery exultation and languid melancholy 
so peculiarly characteristic of Slavonic music. Schubert’s 
quintet in C, op. 163, solo pieces by Lady Hallé and Herr 
Reisenauer, and some spirited songs by Mr. Watkin-Mills 
completed the program. Among these last was an old 
song, La Profonde Vie, composed by Handel, and recently 
discovered by Dr. Mann in the Fitz-William Museum at 
Cambridge. 

Among the works to be performed this year by the 
Philharmonic Society are Borodine’s Symphony in E fiat, 
No. 4; a ballet suite expressly composed for the society by 
Mr. Cowen, who will conduct the performance; a new 
Scottish fantasia for piano (Mr. Paderewski) and orches- 
tra, written by Sir A. C. Mackenzie; a violin concerto by 
the late Benjamin Godard, to be introduced by Mr. 
Johannes Wolff, and, it is hoped, some new orchestral com- 
positions from the pen of Antonin Dvordk. Other works 
in the list are Tschaikowsky’s Ouverture Solennelle, an 
overture by Goldmark, and Mr. Hamish MacCunn’s 
Ship o’ the Fiend. 

Negotiations that have been in progress for some time 
have resulted in the engagement of M. Colonne, of Paris 
fame, for two orchestral concerts at St. James’ Hall on 
May 13 and 27. 

Another great musician who will visit our shores is Dr. 
Dvorak, who will conduct the new works of his which the 
Philharmonic expects to produce. 

Signor Arditi’s reminiscences will be published in the 
course of the coming season. 

The present year is the jubilee of the first performance 
of Elijah at the Birmingham Festival, which took place 
in 1846, and a special feature will be made of this by the 
leading choral societies. 

The Aolian pipe organ is meeting witha great many 
admirers here. Dr. Turpin, honorary secretary of the 
College of Organists, and one of our leading authorities 
on organs, has given ita high indorsement. Similar tes- 
timonials have been offered by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, prin- 
cipal of the Royal Academy and conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Society; Dr. Hubert Parry, director of the Royal 
College and other eminent musicians; so these instru- 





ments, which had such a full measure of success on your 
side of the Atlantic, are meeting with the same here. 

Mark Hambourg, who created such a sensation in Aus- 
tralia recently, will give a series of recitals in London, the 
first of which will be in St. James’ Hall on January 28. 

Herr Willy Burmester is coming to England for several 
appearances in London anda provincial tour opening at 
Edinburgh on February 3. 

Messrs. Ascherberg & Co. have arranged to publish a 
grand opera entitled La Gitana, book by F. Leslie Morton 
and music by Stephen Philpot. This young composer, 
who studied for five years at the Royal Academy of Music, 
gives promise of a successful career. 

Sir Charles Hallé’s will has been proved, and the net 
value of his personal estate sworn at £6,369 os. 9d. He 
had also considera »le real estate. 

The James Clinton Combination Clarinet Company has 
now brought its instruments to such perfection that the 
manufacture has been taken up and is being pushed by 
Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. Sir Arthur Sullivan gives 
these instruments his hearty indorsement. In a recent 
interview he stated that the combination of the A natural 
and B flat clarinet in one instrument would not only be an 
economy té the individual player, the orchestral society or 
band committee, but artistically would be an immense 
boon to the composers and those who score for the orches- 
tra or military band bringing as it would, an infinitely 
greater variety of music than hitherto within the scope of 
performance, and immensely enhancing the effect of the 
important clarinet parts. Perfect instruments on both the 
Albert and Boehm models, manufactured by the most 
noted maker on the Continent, M. Jacques Albert, of Brus- 
sels, were then played upon in both keys by well-known 
clarinetists, and the liveliest satisfaction was expressed. 

The company own the home, Continental and American 
patents, and it is proposed to hold a reception at the Royal 
College of Musicin February next, when special music, 
possible of performance only on the Clinton combination 
clarinet, will be played by leading clarinetists, and every 
facility afforded for testing the instruments by those inter- 
ested in this important invention, of which Messrs. Robert 
Cocks & Co. are sole agents. . 

Mr. Whitney Mockridge has had a very busy time of it 
lately in oratorio. He has sung in The Messiah many 
times, and I quote a short notice of his singing at Bath: 


As to Mr. Mockridge, one would scarcely desire a better in- 

ter of oratorio music, and he sang the beautiful lines, Be- 

hold and see if there be any sorrow, with a power and depth of 
feeling that stamped him as a true artist.—Sath Herald. 


Mme. Blanche Stone-Barton was in the office this morn- 
ing for a short call. She had great success the other day 
in The Ancient Mariner at Bromley, given under the baton 
of the composer. 

IncoRPORATED SocigTy OF MUSICIANS. 

The eleventh annual conference in Edinburgh last week 
of this now. well-established society was the most suc- 
cessful held so far. Over 400 members attended, in- 
cluding among them many of the representative musicians 
of Great Britain. To’give here any adequate report of 
their proceedings would be impossible, and any of my 
readers who are anxious to read a full account should 
write here for a copy of our London edition of November 
9, which is 25 cents, post free. I might say that we sent 
a special representative to give a verbatim report of ‘the 
whole conference, and this we have published, with the 
exception of cutting down one or two of the less important 
speeches. Anyone who cares to send for our edition will 
secure the following most valuable papers: The Orchestra 
in 1800 and 1900, by Prof. Ebenezer Prout; The Relations 
Between Tonal and Verbal Speech, by Professor Niecks, 
of the Edinburgh University; The Influence of the Five 
Octave Keyboard on Beethoven's Sonatas, by S. Midgley, 
with the interesting ‘discussion on it in which Professor 
Prout, Professor Niecks and other musicians of authority 
took part; Choral Associations, Their Aims and Objects, 
by T. Roylands Smith, and Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s inau- 
gural address on National Music; Technical Instruction in 
Piano Playing, by A. K. Virgil; Notes on Scottish Music 
froia the Twelfth Century, by W. H. Cummings; the sec- 
retary’s annual report; an account of the presentation of 
the degree of Mus. Doc. to Sir A. C. Mackenzie, and other 
matters. 

Another illustrated article in the same number is on the 
house of Erard, giving a history of Sebastian and Pierre 
Erard, who had such an influence on the development of 
the piano. 

Mme. Belle Cole has recently been interviewed by a rep- 
resentative of Casseli’s Saturday Journal. In it she 
states it as her opinion that imitation of good vocalists is 
not the way to learn asong. She prefers conscientious 
study of both words and music. Too many people con- 
sider that the music is everything and the words nothing, 
the result being that the words are too often slurred over 
by singers who would otherwise do well. Probably not 
half the words are articulated, and scarcely anv of them 
are audible to the audience. In her opinion the words of 
asong should be learned by heart and then carefully 
studied—their meaning, their rhythm, their inflection—so 
that every syllable might be accurately and properly pro- 





nounced. When this has been done the music might be 
taken in hand. Madame Cole thinks American singers 
enjoy a great advantage as members of the highly organ- 
ized choirs which area feature of the principal churches 
of all denominations in the United States, and she has al- 
ways been glad that she was herself soloist for some time 
in New York churches. The popular vocalist whose opin- 
ions are here given was born at. Jamestown, in the 
Chautauqua Hills, where her family still reside. 
F. V. ATwarTer. 





Milan Music. 
MILAN, January 6, 1896. 
SCALA has opened her doors to welcome the 
carnavale. Thegiant theatre holds dominion, and the 
smaller ones either close their engagements or begin a com- 
media, ‘* guoca dell’ aria.” 

Here, now, flocks the nobility of Milan, loaning its gay 
plumage and vanity to the bare, solemn interior, and 
flashing ,its diamonds from palco to palco, till the old mon- 
arch resembles a brilliant rainbow, and smiles contentedly 
in its fine apparel. 

Sigurd, by Reyer, was chosen for the first representation 
last year, meeting with small favor and less attendance. 
This year why should we have a repetition of circum- 
stances ? 

Signor Sonzogno chose Enrico VIII., of Saint-Saéns, 
which when gnawed was found a dry bone at Paris and 
made a fiasco, but, however, was deemed a worthy venture 
for Milan. Oh povero publico! Ecco il proverbio di Son- 
zogno, ‘‘La prima opera non deve essere unm successo.” 
He knows his friends must come to inspect their boxes and 
each other, and until this is finished music is a secondary 
matter. 

Saint-Saéns is a favorite here, owing to the success of 
Samson and Dalilah last year, and so he came skipping on 
from France with a light heart and sanguine expectation to 
be present on the eve of December 26, 1895, to hear his salvos 
and bow his acknowledgmentsof homage. Ma! tuttialtro, 
imagine you his disappointment and chagrin for the gloom 
and sullen silence reigning throughout the night, undis- 
turbed in its pall, save by the jeers and hissing of the gal- 
lery. No one was seen before the curtain, not even the 
singers themselves, and no one knew why M. Saint-Saéns 
thought he was called to Milan, dorre ne essere stato un 
sbaglio. How should Milan have felt if Verdi had been ter- 
dered a similar reception on his arrival at Paris? There 
seems a great lack of courtesy, and serves to demonstrate 
how soon one’s laurels are snatched away, and how the 
caprice and infidelity of tLe public will mock the steps of a 
genius. 

The orchestration is all his own, the wealth of his talent, 
which redounds to no other modern operatic composer. The 
value of each instrument, their conditions and effects, 
are handled with matchless skill. This is the enjoyable 
part of the work, but as regards the libretto and his treat- 
ment of it, without arias, romanza, a long monotonous 
recital, with few dramatic effects, and no climax, it be- 
comes heavy, cumbersome and devoid of color or feeling. 

The artists made no effects,‘for lack of opportunities, and 
so the apathy of the audience became pronounced and 
impenetrable. 

The baritone Mario San Marco, in the character of 
Henry VIIl., vocally made a good demonstration of a good 
school, a light but telling voice. His conception of the 
character, however, was radically wrong. He appeared a 
‘* puss in boots” and though the “‘ old sultan” was of cat- 
like treachery his outward a ances and corpulen 
quite called to mind another kind of quadruped. At 
times mild and gentle, the cause of Catherine's woe and 
anguish could hardly have been attributed tc this amiable 
cavalier. Catherina d’ Aragona, by Felia Litwinne, and 
Don Gomez, by Varela, were acceptably done. La signora 
has a very beautiful voice, but did not sing the part with any 
conception of the dignity which Mme. Modjeska has so 
gloriously —— to us. 

Armida i, who was so heralded after her grand suc- 
cess at Brescia, was a dismal failure, fer what cause I know 
not; her voice seems broken, as though she had used her 
chest tones too injudiciously. She may be ill; I shall hear 
later the cause of her fiasco. 

Samson and Dalilah was substituted after four representa- 

tions of Enrico VIII., pany not a novelty, it fails to 
attract as it did last year. Litwinne as Da/i/a was heard to 
perfect advantage. Her rich mezzo voice brought triumph 
each night to the performance, and her singing of the se- 
ductive Philistine is irresistible and fascinating. Garulli 
as Samson though lacking voice for the first act was very 
satisfying in the remaining two acts. This was his first 
appearance at the Scala, after a lifelong ascension of the 
artistic ladder. He began as a tenor in comic opera, but 
by his high ambitions and earnest work has placed him- 
self among the first artists of the day, with a comfortable 
pro to — 
Pacini, as the high priest, did not equal Larain, of Hin- 
rick’s Philadelphia company, whe sang the part at the 
Scala last year. His successor is still a very young man, 
of rather quantity than quality, and has no repose. 

After this opera has finished a very gorgeous ballet called 
Day-Sin is performed. The enormous stage is fairly 
crowded with fairies, butterflies and nymphs in beautiful 
and natural costumes, perhaps adhering too closely to 
mythology in this respect. One sits blinking at the mar- 
velous motions of arms and legs, producing all sorts of 
kaleidoscopic effects by change of scenes and lights, till 
after 1 a. M., when he puts his dizzy head to and 
dreams wondrous dreams. G. A 
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Some Old College Songs. 
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Nodding their heads before her go 
The merry minstrelsy. 
HE music of the years is as diverse as that of 
the spheres. Each separate, distinct kind, whether 
it be a triumphal march or a dirge, indicates the fortunes 
of the time elapsed. Lucky is he for whom the mingled 
tones of a generation rise into one grand diapason of con- 
tent. There is no mistaking the rhythmical passages of 
the four years of college life—that curious passage which 
gains in definiteness even as it retrogrades. Nodding 
their heads like the merry minstrelsy, they dance into the 
sunshine of retrospection to the blithe strains of college 
songs. 

To the undergraduate of twenty years ago the return 
of alumni of twenty years’ standing used to be a subject 
for mingled sentiments of reverence and ridicule. They 
were so old, those men of achievement, and many of them 
so corpulent—not to use the objectionable ‘‘F.’’ Bankers, 
doctors, lawyers and clergymen, they each had crossed the 
desert and gained the milk and honey of Canaan. The 
college boy stood apart as if peeping into the hall of 
elders, wherein he had no right toenter. Presently, how- 
ever, out from this group of staid and sober success there 
would pipe a voice, a trifle cracked or husky perhaps, but 
with the true rollicking ring withal: 


When we come again together 
Vigintennial to pass 

Wivesand children all included— 
Won't we be an uproarious class ? 


And all the baldheads, who but a moment before had 
looked capable of summoning any number of she-bears, 
would roar rapturously in the chorus of Co-ca-che-lunk- 
che-lunk-che-la-ly. 

That would settle the dignified conferences through 
which the alumni had been exchanging felicitations. The 
Lone Fishball would follow and provoke unceasing 
laughter. Was there, then, anything so very ludicrous 
about bread not being furnished with one fishball ? These 
men seemed to think so, as they repeated the verses again 
and again, but the undergraduate of twenty years ago 
would have felt like the merest sub-freshman to have sung 
anything so antiquated. He would listen, however, still 
scornful, as, of all things, Upidee was carolled as if fresh 
from the composer’s pen. Would they really attempt to 
roll the ‘‘R'’? Would they? Aye, like a score of rail- 
road trains bearing boards of directors! And being now 
thoroughly awakened to the pigeon wings of the past, 
these old fellows would sing Shool and Rig-a-gig and Van 
Amberg’s Circus, and confidently, too, as if they had not 
long since been relegated to the storeroom of echoes. 

The pert young undergraduate would turn away, scorn- 
fully thinking of the new glees which his society was 
learning out of the Arion, when the perennial strains of 
Bingo would stay his steps. Those duffers sang with a 
vim, at any rate, and only a dead man could refuse to sing 
To the good old college, drink her down, down, down. 
And so after a little alumni and undergraduates would be 
trolling as harmoniously as if all belonging to one class. 
For, though there are college songs which require the 
wand of Reunion to arouse them from lethargy, there are 
others of immortal youth. There is nothing stale in the 
infinite variety of Lauriger Horatius, of Gaudeamus Igitur, 
and of There’s Music in the Air. And so, presumptuous 
young undergraduates of twenty years ago joined heartily 
with the alumni of twenty years’ standing, even though 
they should try just one more verse of Upidee, and greet 
with another smile the achievements of the man who goes 
to all the shows. Fugit Euro citius, Tempus edax rerum! 
When you shall return twenty years thereafter, and sing 
the college songs of your day, will the undergraduates of 
the present jibe or join in with you ? 

In all probability the returning graduate of twenty 
years’ standing doesn’t care a whit what may be the effects 
of his enthusiastic melodies. The singers of college songs 
can always count on a kindly and appreciative audience, 
for they themselves are a principal part. His main mvtive 
in attending a reunion of his class is to arouse the ingenu- 
ous and generous emotions which he is sadly conscious 
were once far more natural to him than they now are. 
An old college song is the lute of Orpheus; at its call 
come forth all the bright and beautiful birds of suggestion 
and association. Very likely The Bulldog on the Bank has 
ceased to be considered so amusing as it was that not to 
be forgotten night when the Glee Club sang it for the first 
time, and all the college, like the pollywog, ‘‘ nearly died 
a-laughing.'’ Very likely no one now sings There’s a 
Church in the Valley by the Wildwood, but, if so, there is 
no bliss in such ignorance. Was there ever a sweeter re- 
frain than that to which its heroine turns a handspring 
and climbs up a sycamore tree? And if the tragical bal- 
lad of Hannibal Jones, with its fierce invective and fiery 
exclamations, has become a tale untold, its revival will 





also revive pleasant memories of the right good fellow 
who introduced it to popular favor. 

Indeed, it may be said that the undergraduate is the 
tryer and not the prover of college songs. The old ones 
which he receives he should guard as a sacred trust; the 
new ones that he proffers should first undergo a long pro- 
bation. 

The infusion of a soul is a difficult task, and yet 
such has been the education of every song entitled to a 
scholastic degree. In general it may be admitted that the 
undergraduate, though foolish, is loyal; his memory, at 
least, is conservative. Very few of the popular airs from 
light operas or the variety stage ever pass their second 
reading. They ‘‘take’’ at once and become “‘ the rage,” 
but they lack the innate durability of the college song. 
Who cares to recall the topical song of twenty years ago? 
It is only through the assent of the alumni that immortal- 
ity can be conferred! 

Consonant with this theory of the evolution of a college 
song is the fact that no one buta college man can sing 
one. And he, haply, may have no more ear than a cod- 
fish and be as incapable of harmony as a boarding house 
piano on a hot day. Still he has the spirit, and what 
would aman give in exchange for it? Dramas are not 
uncommon introducing college students, and of course 
these students are supposed to sing; but their melodies are 
as artificial as their dress and conversation. Also it must 
be confessed that the attempts of the fair and better sex 
to participate in college minstrelsy, while undoubtedly 
laudable, are melancholy. Is there not some adage about 
a crowing hen ? 

The language of a college song is purely symbolic. 
Many an idle fellow, who has never taken the trouble to 
translate Integer Vite, will feel his eyes welling with 
tears when he joins in its singing. Why? Because in 
such close and ‘frequent concert there is a subtle sympa- 
thy. In acoarser sense there are infinite depths even in 
the Mother Goose Melodies, if one will but put one’s whole 
heart in them. 

The graduate of twenty years’ standing no longer sees 
anything ridiculous in the mirth over The Lone Fishball. 
That piscine morsel really contains the essence of many 
thousand jovial guffaws. Jt is ancestral in its quality, an 
heirloom in the noblest American line. Indeed those 
were his salad days when he turned a deaf ear toit. A 
fellow feeling now makes him wondrous kind; he has his 
own favorites which he would shield from the scoffings of 
the ignorant, for during the long and harsh years of his 
battling with the world he has gradually come to appre- 
ciate how precious are the memories of his college days. 
They may easily represent the one thing within his envi- 
ronments which is beyond competition and without price. 
He never forgets his college songs—a man may become an 
utter barbarian to his Latin and Greek, but yet be able to 
sing Dis cum bibble lol la boo, slow reel, with the accu- 
racy of a phonograph. And thus they prove the mnemon- 
ics of all the rest for him. Let him but close his eyes 
and hum, and from behind the thick cloud of positivism 
will smilingly emerge many gracious visions unsullied by 
a mote of malice or a beam of deception. 

Of what, then, is this fair company composed? There 
are a thousand incidents, romantic, ludicrous, pathetic, 
which occurred at various times when this song was sung; 
trifling then, but important now, since their power to move 
exceeds even that of the trade list or the stock board. 
And to every man each old song reveals a panorama of 
different scenes. To one there will come the remembrance 
of some tranquil spring evening, with the grass of the 
campus in its virgin verdancy, and with the tiny leaves 
dotting the giant elm boughs like emeralds under the 
glamor of the full moon; to another may return the 
friendly grasp of a true, honest hand, volunteering that 
faithful allegiance which the song exploits; while for a third 
dark eyes glow tenderly and soft cheeks mantle at the 
passionate longings of the theme. 

Emotions recur—the secret, fleeting thoughts that arose 
unbidden, as if the voice of the song was disdainful of 
personal control. Never fear them, oh, man of affairs! 
Thy aspirations then are as ennobling now as thy ambi- 
tions now would wave been demeaning then! But it may 
be said that any old song serves to recall the past; so, in- 
deed, it does, and as that past is free from dross, so has 
the song performed a high mission. But the college song 
is nothing, if not idyllic. It is an Edda in a childish or 
an unknown tongue, but stillan Edda. Its circumstances 
have been exceptional, and it has ever been worthy of them. 
It is the voice of youth, of robust, enthusiastic, yet cultured 
youth; youth that is reckless and the more honorable for 
its very recklessness. From its different phases diverge 
the sentiments of friendship, love and good cheer; the 
praise of the aspiring and the scorning of the mean. It 
thrills many chords, yet each is atune with the soul! 


Il. 

The conviviality which seems to be necessarily asso- 
ciated with the college song is more apparent than real. 
Indeed, out of its own mouth doth it accuse itself. But 
then, as has been said, the words of college songs have pe- 





culiar meanings, of which ‘‘ black ’’ for ‘‘ white ’’ is prob- 
ably the most common. In fact, the college student who 
sings—that is, every college student—is too devoted to 
stay his voice by more than a hurried sip from the glass 
whose pleasures he invokes. On his mimic stage a paste- 
board banquet is always acceptable. Many of those who 
demand most vociferously 

A barrel of rum, 

Of s three hundred pound 

The chapel bell to mix it in, 

The clapper to stir it round. 


will order, notwithstanding, ‘‘ Plain soda for me, please.’’ 

It is the sparkle of the wine, and not the wine itself, 
which attracts. And the very aroma of the college song 
is good fellowship. Thackeray has an oft quoted passage 
in which he maintains that there is a station in conviv- 
iality—though alas! not stationary—whereby all the lov- 
able qualities are brought into prominence. The Ger- 
mans, steadiest of folks, recognize this truth, and call the 
phase ‘‘ Gemiithlich.’’ The college song innocently ren- 
ders this transitory amiability permanent, without a sign 
of a headache the day after. 

Such conviviality is alluring in its paraphernalia; but 
the ‘spirit of poesy seldom yields to gross appetite. Of 
course 

There is a tavern in the town, 

And there my dear love sits him down, 
And drinks his wine ’mid laughter free. 
’ And never, never thinks of me, 


to-use the words of a disconsolate damsel; of course there 
is, and a right cozy one, too. There is the cunningest little 
bar ‘possible, too, just off the front hallway, wherein the 
good matron placidly knits to the glow of glassware and 
shining silver handles. And in the main room, where the 
huge hickory logs crackle an intermittent, but hearty, wel- 
come from the hearth, and even the red-coated huntsmen 
in the sporting pictures on the wall seem glad to see you. 
There is a long centre table, around which, when crowned 
with the pipe and the bowl, a merry company may tell a 
tale or give a toast or troll a ditty, while along the walls, in 
the deep recesses, there are the little tables at which quiet 
friends may exchange loving glances through the glass bot- 
toms of the spotless pewter mugs! But when the lights 
have been extinguished and the night breeze has swept 
away the fumes, and the laughter free has dwindled and 
died, there, under the besmoked oaken beams, will linger 
the echoes of college songs, tutelary guardians of the plane, 
preserving it from vulgarity and riot. 

There seems to be some affinity between the student and 
the sailor, which may arise from a common rigor of regi- 
men, though it is doubtful whether the average boarding 
house keeper in a university town would be acceptable 
aboard the most disreputable of tramp ships. At all 
events, the student is fond of singing about the tar. Un- 
doubtedly the Son of a Gambolier was an able seaman. 
And then there is Ben Baxty, whose lamentable encounter 
with a shark is an immortal source of musical comment. 
Perhaps it is the directness of the nautical ditty which ap- 
peals. Take ’T'was Friday Morn, for instance. One re- 
views Tom Cringle’s Log and all of Clark Russell’s novels 
in a single rendition. The mariner’s inherent recklessness, 
too, makes the college student sympathetic. Ashe sings 
of how 


the tops, 
low, 


Poor sailors fe slipping through 


And the landlubbers lie down 


he gains courage to struggle against conditions and “‘lath- 
ery tutors grim,’’ and all the harpies and sweeps and old 
clo’ men and duns, with a merry heart. 

The ‘‘darky’’ melody has been received into the fellow- 
ship of college songs through force of merit. Sweet, sym 
pathetic tones will always win in this competition. The 
college man takes The Suwanee River and Down in the 
Cornfield and Old Kentucky Home, and through that in- 
describable survival of the fittest which obtains in popular 
minstrelsy sets the mark of his degree on them. They are 
‘‘darky "’ melodies still, but they have undergone a liberal 
education. As for Nellie Was a Lady, its singing by others 
than college men would seem sacrilegious. Who also could 
give the proper pathetic drag to the lines— 


Last night, when Nellie was a-sleeping, 
Death came a-knocking at the door ? 


or the devil-may-care, rattling repetition of the chorus: 
Toll the bell for lubly Nell, 
My dark Virginia bride ? 
Yes, Nellie must have been a collegian, a graduate of 
Vassar, perhaps, in the simpler days, twenty years agone, 
when the new woman couldn’t have frowned her into 
comatose gelidity. 

College students have caught the frank, free tones of the 
Swiss mountaineers, and made them theirown. Perhaps 
there is no better example of the happy, haphazard origi- 
nality which must enter into the constitution of a college 
song than the terminating with a yodel of that doggerel 
Oh! where, oh! where is my little dog gone? Do they 
laugh still at college over Dundreary’s joke of the tail 
swinging the dog? Twenty years ago its applause was rev- 
erential, but none the less hearty withal. What a fine 
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school for kindly consideration was the reception of such 
an old mossback! And yet any collection of college gradu- 
ates would to this day burst into uncontrollable mirth over 
the history of the farmer who had two sons, one of whom 
went to Sing Sing. All of which proves that it is better to 
laugh with than at one another! 

But to return to the yodel. It used to be a prime favorite. 
Somehow or other, the man who could warble was always 
the finest fellow in the world. Probably his heroism in 
hopelessly cracking his voice under the frostiest sky had 
much to do with this popularity, 

There used to be a multitude of fine old German melodies 
sung at college, but rarely accompanied by German words. 
Twenty years ago the study of modern languages was not 
so important a part of the curriculum as now, and the gen- 
eral belief was that the only way to endure a German song 
in the original was to hum it. Hence there were English 
words to the Lorelei, and Finicull, Finicula, and The 
Soldier’s Farewell, and they became the best of subjects 
through naturalization. Of course in common with Ger- 
man students were sharéd those fine old Latin songs which 
make all scholars throughout the world akin. 

Fraternity is the frequent theme of the college song. 
Every institution and every secret society, to say nothing 
of every class, has *its particular ode to brothers joined in 
unity. 

As the introducers and sustainers of true and un- 
selfish friendships the influences of these songs cannot be 
exaggerated. Surely their cult should be a branch of the 
humanities. For college songs are sung from the heart. 
There is an utter forgetfulness of self in their absorption 
which aids in the comprehension of one another. Those 
full, stalwart tones were never generated by a mean, sus- 
picious nature; that expression so sentient with gentle 
emotions could never have escaped from a sordid soul. 

But there never was a time when Vive la Compagnie! 
would not gladly change in to Vive l'Amour! Place is 
yielded to the dames. It really seems as if the most appro- 
priate pean that Cupid could ever pipe would be a college 
song. 

Ambitious mammas should fortify their daughters 
with a book of college songs, and then rest content from 
their labors. There would be less chivalry, and more com- 
mon sense, about the average student if he couldn’t sing. 
But perhaps all the traditions and customs and lore which 
have unobtrusively gathered around college minstrelsy 
serve as a barrier against materialism, even as roses may 
form an effective hedge. 

Twenty years ago, in the vicinity of every college, there 
was pretty sure to be a female seminary, popularly known 
as Fem. Sem. Perhaps latter day feminine culture seeks a 
sterner seclusion, but, even so, it is safe to wager that the 
dainty, white robed wards, on a moonlit night, may be 
wakeful for fear of missing a serenade. Could there be 
anything more deliciously romantic than the furtive ap- 
proach over the wall and under the enshrining foliage? 
Fems. Sems. were apt to be as outwardly forbidding in ap- 
pearance as their mistresses, however tender might be the 
collective heart within. And there was danger of savage 
dogs with an affinity for trousers, and of unsympathetic 
menials in the upper story, with water of a fervent heat. 
So no wonder there were caution and strategy displayed. 
But once on the end of the porch, what strains were wont 
to first mount up into heaven through yon open windows ! 


Stars of a summer night, 
Far in yon azure deep, 

Hide, hide your golden light, 
She sleeps, my lady sleeps. 

Could anything exceed the tenor’s passionate lingering 
on the words, She sleeps, my lady sleeps? Should it not 
melt the stoniest indifference ? 

But likely enough ‘‘ my lady ’’ would be as bright eyed 
and alert as it is her charming nature always tobe. ‘There 
would be seen shadowy forms in the upper obscurity; 
perhaps the glimmer of a white hand. A flower, or a 
glove, or a handkerchief would float peacefully down only 
to become the object of deadly emulation. Or, again, the 
divinities might be in asportive mood, and then there 
would be a passing shower of hairpins and pickles and 
caramels and lemon drops. What would be the musical 
response? What, indeed, but Nut Brown Maiden, sung 
so enthusiastically that the words would get mixed and 
the version be 

A ruby lip is thine, love, 
he arm around it mine, love. 

No matter. At no time are the words of a college song 
nothing and the spirit everything so completely as during 
a serenade. And after this would follow There ’s Music in 
the Air, that most facile of melodies, which would even sound 
harmonious ina hailstorm; and The Soldier’s Farewell, 
with another chance for the tenor on the concluding line 
of the chorus, Farewell, farewell, my own true love. 
Could anything, be more moving? Of course there 
couldn’t, for just.then there would be the protrusion of a 
sharply defined nightcap from the second story window, 
and a cracked voice would proclaim: ‘‘ Abandon the 


premises at once, young men, or I shall summon the noc- 
Abandon hope and life 


turnal authorities.’’ Abandon ? 








rather! Not one step should be taken without the ortho- 
dox, the inevitable conclusion: 

Good-night, ladies, 

We're going to leave you now, 
arising at first defiantly, and then with regret; and to an- 
tiphonal murmurs of ‘‘ Good night, good night,’’ the stud- 
ents would roll merrily along ‘‘ over the deep blue sea ’’ of 
their imaginations. Every college song is a wire over 
which have sped a myriad messages of love. It is a 
phonograph into which have been whispered ten thousand 
passionate vows; and at the touch of memory the wire 
repeats, the mechanism speaks forth in identical tones ! 


Ill. 

The philosophic teachings of old college songs are whole- 
some. They are optimistic and domestic, and full of rem- 
iniscent tranquillity. The student sings ‘‘to drive dull 
care away.”’ 

Come, landlord, fill the flowing bowl, 
Ak 2 a 
‘And tokanrvee we “ll be wert 


he shouts with a sturdiness worthy of a better rhyme, and 
on the morrow he will reiterate, to the discomfiture of the 
saving clause. Even where there is a sorrowful shade to 
a ditty, as in the inquiry: 
Oh, who will smoke my meerschaum pipe 
When I am gone away ? 

there is apt to be some such derisive answer as Allie 
Bazan and Patsy Moran, which means ‘‘ You must keep 
a stiff upper lip’’ as much as it does anything. ‘‘A fig 
for trouble! "’ says the student, summing up his contempt 
for it in these good old lines: 

I never had a sorrow which could with this compare, 

When off the blue Canary Isles I smoked my last cigar. 

There is the true germ of epicurianism in all this; a 
scoff of evil, not because it does not exist,but that it is so 
trivial in the light of good. College minstrelsy is a purge 
for all black humors. What chance has melancholy to 
lurk when the blood is all a-tingle with vivacity ? Time is 
fleeting truly, ‘‘ like a two-forty racer,"’ to quote a simile 
which shows for itself how age cannot wither the merits 
of an accepted college song, but what of that ? 

Give us but our wine to sip, 
PP. i. —- ya a rene shell, 
we kiss the pouting li 
Ofa iaudliing Giinesl: os 

The step from college into active life is over a broad, 
deep ditch, which is sure to prove the Styx tosome. The 
average student on the eve of graduation is more sensible, 
too, to his obligations than a young man who has not un- 
dergone the gracious but effective discipline. The surge 
of his hopes, tears, ambitions and passionate desire would 
press him into worry were it not for the soothing of the 
college song. And so he sings: 


Then brush the tear drop from your eye and let us happy 


For joy alone should fill the hearts of those as blest as we; 
One cheerful chorus ringing loud we'll give before we go, 
The memory of college days and Alma Mater O! 


and advances with confidence unto his destiny. 

There is a fine old-fashioned, patriarchal sentiment per- 
taining to the college song. The student evidently be- 
lieves that he should increase and multiply, for the bene- 
fit of his beloved university doubtless. The Yalensian 
thinks of his best girl, and sighs a roundelay to her eye- 
brows, but a moment later he is very apt to break into the 
humble ditty: 

And if t’is a girl, sir, we'll dress her up in blue, 

And send her out to Saltonstall to coach the freshman 
crew, 

But if it is a boy, sir, we’ll put him on the crew, 

And he shall wax the Harvards as his daddies used to do. 

Listen to the rival secret societies as they march through 
the campus, giving out selections to the trembling neo- 
phytes. ‘‘ And when our little ones come on, we'll brand 
them all Psi Upsilon,’’ sings the one, while just as heartily 
the other responds: 


And when in after years we take our children on our knee 
We'll teach them that the alphabet begins with D. K. E. 

The natural relief from cloister life, however jovial it 
may be, is the home. A student’s star shines from peace- 
fully curtained windows. He looks back, and all the 
homely scenes of youth glow with simple affection; he 
looks forward and these same scenes are resplendent with 
the light of love. He has no selfish aspirations. All his 
good fortunes he trusts he may share in ‘‘ the bosom of 
his family.’’ 

With my loved one reclining u ne my breast, 
While on me her eyes with tenderness rest, 

And with rapture her form to ny heart is pressed, 
There would I be. Yes, there would I be! 

‘‘Eheu fugaces anni labentes’’ is the soft semitone to 
college life. The years, how they glide—sophomore, 
junior, senior, each a shorter, quicker step! The student 
is not unreflective; he feels acutely that after youth must 
come age after joy sorrow, and yet he sings Gaudeamus 
Igitur. This surely is a simple, happy philosophy, to 
“‘ Gather the rosebuds while we may.’’ It is the spirit of 





Horace, who could he have come to life twenty years ago 








would have made the finest college man in the world. 
What is his genial and kindly message? ‘‘ Nunc vine 
pellite curas; curas ingens iterabimus aequor.’’ Aye, 
brothers, there are great and unknown seas to be crossed; 
and already without the fierce north wind howls and the 
frost grasps tighter and tighter. Let us then enjoy the 
warmth of the hearth, and the bloom of the grape, and 
love one another while we may! 

Twenty years ago the seniors about to graduate were 
wont to sing: 

There ’s old Sam Simons, and young Sam Simons, 
Old Sam Simons’ son; 

And young Sam Simons will be Sam Simons 
When old Sam Simons is gone. 

To-day Sam Simons is old Sam Simons; yet he joins just 
as heartily if not so melodiously with young Sam Simons, 
his son, in the college songs of his day: 

Toujours fidéle et sans souci, 
C’est l’ordre du crambambuli. 

Indeed, young Sam Simons, the undergraduate, in his 
inexperience, is apt to be older than old Sam Simons, the 
alumnus, who has achieved. He may yawn when the 
other applauds, and seek to improve what the other feels 
to be perfect. For instance, young Sam Simons deems 
the introduction of banjos and guitars into a glee club 
concert a most desirable innovation; while old Sam 
Simons turns impatiently in his chair, pooh-poohing such 
an amateurish aping of the variety stage, and isn't con- 
tent until Litoria is sung as an encore. But wait a bit, 
young Sam, until old Sam is gone and you have succeeded 
unto his stead; then the strings will twang no more, and 
perhaps Upidee itself will be the song to reach your heart! 

It is well to grow old gracefully, but it is better not to 
grow old at all. Slowly but surely mellow the college 
song and the college heart that contains it. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes enunciated an axiom when at that memorable 
reunion of his class he defiantly proclaimed: ‘‘ Old Time 
is a liar; we’re twenty to-night!’' One can readily 
imagine the Autocrat, whom all must love to obey, lead- 
ing some such venerable yet perennial chorus as 

Brother Quidam 's a jolly good fellow, 
Which nobody can deny, 
with the twofold vigor of youth. 

And it is because Brother Quidam is such a jolly good 
fellow that the old college songs which he used to sing 
continue fresh and new. The impulse of their full-lunged, 
full-souled volume is in an orbit, and what went forth with 
enthusiasm returns ,with tenderness. Even so droll a 
ditty as Little pigs, they lie with their tails turned up, is 
remembered affectionately rather than hilariously; even 
so childish a one as Ba-Be-Bi-Bo-Bu is welcomed with re- 
spect. And for all there thrills the unanimous refrain: 

So say we all of us, 
Yes, every one of us, 
So say we all. 
—New York Times. 








Be Loyal to Music First. 


FAIR correspondent asks: ‘In singing, 

which is of the more importance, the words or the 
music? Where it is impossible to give the words clearly 
without sacrificing the music, or to give the music clearly 
without sacrificing the words, which should have the pref- 
erence?’’ These are questions that have long perplexed both 
singers and singing teachers, and so heed what the answer 
may be to them, they are certain to be opposed by heated 
arguments tending to show the sinfulness of neglecting the 
words on the one hand or the music‘on the other. It 
would seem that equal importance should be given to the 
music and the words, but there are cases in which it is 
not as easy to sing words as it is to speak them, especially 
when a high note is attached to an unpropitious vowel 
sound, under which conditions the logical conclusion ap- 
pears to be that the word shouid give way to the music. 
If something is to be marred as a matter of necessity, it is 
better that the word should be twisted to suit the music 
than that the music should be twisted to suit the word. In 
the one instance it is simply a matter of harmless mispro- 
nunciation or suppression, while in the other it is a question 
of bad tone production, and an inevitable spoiling of the 
musical effect. The majority of singers, however, are 
morbidly sensitive on this point, not because they are in- 
sensible to the claims of the music to primary considera- 
tion, but because they are fearful that they may be ac- 
cused of indistinct enunciation, which appears to be the 
most unpardonable sin that may be charged against a 
vocalist. Itis the old story of escaping Scylla to suffer 
wreck on Charybdis, for if the faulty pronunciation of a 
word displeases one class of critics, the bad production of 
tone consequent on honoring elocution at the expense of 
vocalizing offends on the other, and so the hapless singer 
is between two fires. And yet elocution and singing are 
widely different arts, and it would appear that the artist 
should be loyal to music first. When clear enunciation 
and singing can be perfectly combined there is no excuse 
for giving prominence to one and slighting the other; but 
where there is a choice, and either speech or song must 
perforce give way, it is better that a word should be indis- 
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tinctly pronounced than that a note or a group of notes 
should suffer. What would be unpardonable in an elocu- 
tionist may be condoned in a singer. Many words that 
may be uttered without effort in a speaking voice and on 
a note chosen by the speaker become recalcitrant when 
sung on notes chosen by the composer. As the singer’s 
mission is essentially a musical one, it may be urged that 
the music should be of chief importance to her, as the case 
may be. In other words, where there arises a difficulty 
of the nature under discussion, it is safe to insist that the 
singer is a singer first, and an elocutionist whenever it is 
possible to be so without doing injustice to the technic of 
her art. The least pleasing singers and the most unmusi- 
cal in effect are those who attempt to sing and talk simul- 
taneously.—Boston Herald. 








A Conversation. 
R. STEARNS, did you not know Miss 

Austin before she went to Germany ?’’ asked 
Madame Decombe, and left her two guests alone. 

‘I must wait for you to recognize our old acquaintance,”’ 
she replied to him after the bows, and a pause. 

‘‘Why so? A separation of four years and half a conti- 
nent, with complete silence that was not my fault, give me 
no prerogative over my old claim.”’ 

Did we call it that then ? 
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‘Your claim ? I thought it 
was a provisional arrangement—— 

“ Yes, contingent on your success. With failure you 
were ready to throw me the bones of your life, the remnant 
of your energy that had spent itself resultlessly. You, 
helpless, inactive, discouraged, humiliated, were to be the 
coin that was to pay for my long waiting—but if success 
and hope and triumph adorned you, then would you be- 
come too rare a possession for one honest man, worthy then 
only of a concert of men. The worship of one pays for the 
limp, purposeless woman, the adulation of many is the 
cost of a glorious voice endowed with success—ah, double 
the price, triple the price, put crowd upon crowd, more 
price, bring them in hordes! One man, bah! What is one 
Away with the voice to the common, to the hills, to 
More room, room for more men! Take 
Divide him, mold him, 


man: 
the Olympus! 
that man. He counts only one. 
make him into three men.”’ 

‘‘For heaven's sake stop! Listen to me. Your old emo- 
tions—are you then no stronger than you used to be? You 
cannot remember so vividly. It is your drama. I do not 
believe you. You bring back the old moment. It is as 
though there were no four years between us; but I have 
learned since then. I have lived; I have experienced.”’ 

‘Yes, experienced; I, too, have experienced. I have 
conquered some—my emotions, for instance, though you 
will not believe it. To-night is notan outburst, as it would 
have been four years ago. It is the rightful climax of an 
emotional crescendo. A crescendo of pain, of suffering, of 
submission, of endurance, of investigation, of revealment. 
Your absence has taught me something. I have found to 
trust only myself to hear my rash speech. I discovered 
that emotion suppressed does not suffocate. It burns; it 
lights the mind. It has personality. It keeps company 
with the rest of the man. It talks; it reasons; itheals. It 
raises the crushed man to his feet and convinces him that 
he is worth more than a tired, heartless woman. It unites 
this imprisoned emotion. It can join itself to a man. 
Yes,I have married love; but it was my own love—the love 
Ihad generated for you, and it has been loyal tome. It 
has served to resurrect my manhood, to point my life as 
you should have done had you had the real insight of a 
woman who knows her created power to be the saving of 
man, and of just one man, if you please.”’ 

*‘T had som-thing to say to you, but you are too abrupt; 
you daze me. I cannot follow your sudden leaps of feel- 
ing. With me, feeling and conclusion come slowly. I 
cannot decide with my mind alone what my beliefs or my 
sensations are, but they must be explained to me by hard, 
actual physical experience. When my daily life has suf- 
fered through a mental mistake, then I understand. My 
part is sadder than yours. It is harder to retrieve when 
you have committed yourself to action as I have done.” 

“‘Ab, 1 begin to understand. You are wiser than you 
were. Ambition has not prevailed finally.’ 

‘No; you do not understand. I think ambition has 
served me. It started mejand gave the momentum. All 
conduct must have its impetus; without that I might never 
have tried. Had I been a real artist, the art instinct alone 
would have forced me, but I was not an artist. I was one 
of those susceptibles who caught its intense fever, without 
owning its spirit, and my moral fate led me on, for though 
I have missed art its attempt has opened my eyes. I 
recognize the purity and quality of those really gifted. I 
know what true musical talent is, and no longer confound 
it with disposition or tendency. The insight of energy 
urging itself in the wrong direction has quickened in me 
admiration for limited natures that at least work where 
they belong. In the division of labor is meaning and con- 
science that I have never seen before, nor even would by 
moralizing until I myself had chosen the wrong place. 
Yes, I was boastful and arrogant, but lam thankful that 
in the wreck I saved my vision of commonplace life. And 





again yes; I weigh the proportion of woman's service to 
men. I feel the promise to marry binding, though it be 
contingent. I know that there can be no apprenticeship 
signed for two masters. When I p.omised you on condi- 
tion, the righteousness of events decreed that tke other 
should be for tributary experience to widen the necessity 
for you.”’ 

‘** And it was not all growth and reason that brought you 
back. You did feel a magnetism for my love. It is for me 
that you have come.”’ 

‘I dare not say so much. My long mental travail with 
principles has in a way taken from heart its ardor for the 
personal, though it has brought a condition. I fam ready 
to admit without gainsay that the life of willing subordi- 
nation to a stronger activity is far tetter for a woman than 
a fanatic application to a fallacious talent.”’ 

‘‘How much nearer marriage does that bring you? 
Does your cold calculation of the moral place and fitness 
of talent, even though it is warmed by your experience, 
help my bitter loneliness at the loss of you? And what 
does it all mean? Do you offer to marry me because you 
have learned that it is inutile to work when you are not 
divinely called ? It seems to me that you still lack a talent 
for marriage.”’ 

‘‘ What I say is not purposeless. As you have said, 
there is still a barrier to our marriage—your bitterness, 
my failure. And yet we do belong to each other. Your 
four years’ suffering make you mine, and the sensation of 
certainty of you that has supported me entitles you to me. 
But there is a growth necessary for marriage after the 
vows of love have been said. I have come out of my old 
sin of ambition, and Iam humble enough to see all van- 
ishment of my will and activity into the life of another. 
But I have not yet felt the overwhelming enthusiasm that 
is the gist of a bride’s love in giving myself to you. I see 
in you a supplanter to myself, a need to my nature, a 
broken cry of my heart if you should go—but you are not 
yet my own self, the greater part of my own nature and 
mind—my own soul glorified and created, or else after all, 
perhaps, it is that Iam not yet you. There is yet a place 
in our love that we must unify. Wait a little until I have 
grown still more—until I have the same heightened, ego- 
istic enthusiasm for you that I once felt for music. I 
must not give you less than I gave that passion, but the 
same purged, purified, humanized, greatened. All my 
experience, my nature, my rectification,'my impulse, and 
the something new besides, must go into the love I am 
coming to feel for you before it shall be entire——’”’ 

“Ah, excuse me, Mr. Stearns,’’ said the voice of 
Madame Decombe, ‘‘I have here another friend—Miss 
Austin, Mr. Craig.”’ Janet Payne Bow zs, 

205 Walnut street, Brookline, Mass. 


- 





Corner Lot’s Box Party. 
VETTE GUILBERT had just finished sing- 
ing her best or most reprehensible selection, and a 
big fellow, fresh from the foothills of the Rockies, invited 


a few staid New Yorkers to the bar. In the style charac- 
teristic of the frontiersman, either this side or the other 
of the Northwest boundary, the colonel slammed his 
whiskey glass on the polished counter, ejaculated simply 
Ho! and the deed was done. One of the New Yorkers 
said: ‘‘ Colonel, you chaps from the Nor’west have a de- 
cidedly offhand way of dealing with such important mat- 
ters. That ‘ Ho’ salutation of yours, for instance, lacks the 
style and finish to my mind necessary to greetings be- 
tween gentlemen at the bar. But I suppose up in your 
country style doesn’t go for much ?”’ 

‘‘Sometimes, but rarely,’’ replied the colonel, ‘‘ but 
when we do cut loose on style we throw ourselves, and the 
expense never bothers us. If you don’t mind,’’ continued 
the man from the Saskatchewan country, ‘‘I’ll tell you 
how much style we put on in old Fort Garry when we 
opened our highfalutin’ opera house. Of course you 
chaps will persist in calling the place Winnipeg, and it’s 
so on the maps, but old-timers, who trailed it up through 
Minnesota or who made the trip on one of old Commodore 
Kitson’s Red River packets before iron had been laid on 
the prairies, will ever speak of the settlement on the Red 
and Assiniboine rivers as Fort Garry. Well, outside of the 
garrison and the Sisters under old Archbishop Taché over 
at Fort Rouge, there were not over a thousand persons in 
the settlement when I fitted out there for prairie trad- 
ing——’’ 

‘*Yes, colonel, but about the opera house?’’ inter- 
rupted one of the party. 

““Comin’ to it,’’ responded the Westerner. ‘‘ Can’t 
have an opera house till you get people in the town. 
That’s my fix. Well, in the scrubby days at old Fort 
Garry we used to be satisfied with a low ceiled hall over 
the market. We didn’t go much on stage, scenery or fancy 
fixin’s, and we didn’t look for the best of the troupes. 
But the town was growin’, and swiftly, too. There was 
plenty of money, and the shows caught all the boys, that 
is, if there was plenty of action for your money. To be 
sure we didn’t strain ourselves to hold onto a play like 
Pygmalion and Galatea, for the boys would forget their 





manners when that girl made such desperate drives at the 
poor fellow that worked her out of marble. Of course, we 
had some extra nice people, married folks from the prov- 
inces, and they didn’t like our way of smoking in the hall, 
and cheerin’ the little yellow haired girls and wearin’ our 
guns into the show, so as the town grew into a city and the 
big fellows talked of a million dollar hotel, and we got 
street cars and papers with dramatic critics and all that, 
why, then, nothin’ would do but we must shake the old 
theatre and build an out and out opera house. Oh, the 
night we opened it! Some of us old-timers were on the 
committee, you know, and we decided to do the thing up 
swell, for Winnipeg, as you know, was talked of all over 
the world then as the gateway to the British Nor’ west. 

*‘ Well, an old chap we may as well call Corner Lots,’ 
for that’s how he made his pile, owned the ground and 
the building. Yes, and the hotel next door, and two bar- 
rooms under the opera house. We decided there should 
be no smoking in the ‘ Province’ on account of the fine 
seats and the looks of the thing. The committee made a 
deal with a theatrical fellow in St. Paul, and he was to 
send usa ’way up opera company, with fifty or sixty peo- 
ple and loads of scenery and musicians, and we were to 
have a whole week of opera, opening, I remember, with 
Iolanthe. r 

‘** Did we shell out ? Why, even the navvies working on 
the C. P. road came in from Regina and Selkirk, and the 
farmers came down from Portage la Prairie, and the 
Winnipegers, good Lord, they all wanted front row seats. 
Old Corner Lots got a new silk hat, I guess the first one he 
ever wore, and he put on more airs about ‘my opera 
house ’ than the man that brought old Joe Jefferson out to 
Vancouver. Corner Lots had a wife and a daughter that 
had never been in or near a theatre until the old man 
made his pile. Somebody told them that the proprietor’s 
wife always sat in the stage box on opera nights and did 
the grand. The daughter could ride, shoot, fish and drink 
like any of us, and when it came to finery, why her outfiit 
would stop the cable cars here on Broadway. Mother 
Corner Lots could make a gin cocktail to beat the band, but 
she didn’t know much about the etiquette of a theatre 
party. So there was fun in store, and the younger boys 
at the depot and around town helped the thing along. 
Oh, that was a great night, and the day before was pretty 
good, too—but the day after—well, there was trouble in 
camp that day. 

‘* But to get down to business. You see the troupe had 
to railroad it from St. Paul in dead winter, 428 miles, and 
they didn’t get in town until about 8 o’clock at night. 
But the manager, a New York fellow, was a hustler, and 
he said he'd give that Iolanthe show or burn his baggage. 
You can bet the house was full, packed, jammed, and run- 
ning over. Of course we had the chief dignitaries from 
the Parliament House, and the mayor, he was to speak 
and give old Corner Lots a send-off for his enterprise, and 
so on, and then a newspaper chap had to spring an ode on 
us, showing that old Fort Garry was to be the home of art 
and the Chicago of Manitoba. Very well, all those things 
took time, and a good many of the audience kept tripping 
down to the bars and over to the hotel, and by the time the 
manager said he was ready to pull up the curtain, why, 
10:30 o'clock was just in sight. Well, you may talk about 
swell dressing; why, every man that owned a swallowtail 
had it on, and there were more real $500 fur overcoats in 
that house than you ever saw at once. Of course, quite a 
lot of the fellows would wear their breeches tucked in their 
boots, and they gave the committee a good deal of work 
shouting ‘ Hats off !’ but everybody was sociable and good 
natured. 

‘** Especially good natured, as I shall never forget, was 
the party in the stage box reserved for old Corner Lots, 
his wife and bouncing daughter. The trammels of society 
didn’t curb that party the least bit. Those of us who were 
doing the reception act felt a little bit uneasy when the 
old lady called us by name from the box. It made us 
rather conspicuous when she shouted ' Come in here, Doc. 
You're looking great,’ or’ Hello, Frank. Don’t go down- 
stairs. There’s plenty in the box here.’ 

"Of course, when she made those breaks, there was 
nothing for a man to do but sneak around, go in the box, 
and drink some fizz with Corner Lots, the old woman and 
the girl, who was as lively as the chorus on the stage here 
to-night. I shall never forget the scene in that house and 
in that stage box when the musicians came up out of that 
little door under the stage. Several quarts of fizz had dis- 
appeared, and you'll admit there were grounds for the 
ladies being a trifle tired after waiting two hours and a 
half fora show. The old woman, décolletée, flushed and 
smiling expansively, slid from her chair onto the floor of 
the box, made herself comfortable by resting both arms 
over the box rail, and then deliberately pointed a bottle of 
wine at the leader of the orchestra. She blandly invited 
him to share in its contents; he bowed and bowed again, 
the house roared, the cork popped, and biff, fizz, went a 
deluge of froth and champagne over the musicians nearest 


the box. 
“You can bet those show people never got such a recep- 


tion. Hearty is no name for it, and my only regret as a 
member of the committee is that some infernal rascal got 
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hold of one of my cards, wrote upon it an invitation to join 
in a cold bottle, and sent the card to the apartments occu- 
pied by the prima donna. That was some time before 
daylight, in the hotel. The town was wild with newly 
achieved glory and other things, and the New York man- 
ager hunted me up, and, with the aid of about a dozen 
members of his company,threatened to horsewhip me for, 
as he said, ‘insulting one of the ladies of the company.’ 
It took me several hours to explain how my card got into 
the girl’s room, and of course I couldn’t blow on the fel- 
low who had put up the job on me. But we had a way of 
persuading strangers that it wasn’t best to tackle an old- 
timer at the Fort, so I didn’t lose any blood after all over 
that opening night of the opera house in old Fort Garry."’ 
—Sun. 


Antoinette Szumowska’s Recital. 
LLE. ANTOINETTE SZUMOWSKA gave 
her first recital of the season on Tuesday afternoon, 
the 14th inst., toalarge and obviously musical audience, 
in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. 

This young pianist, the one pupil of Paderewski who 
has appeared professionally in this country, made her début 
last season in New York, and disclosed distinct qualities of 
gracefulness, tact and finesse, which justified a nice hold on 
public favor. She was at that time quite able to prove that 
her eminent master, Paderewski, had not allowed his 
young pupil to try her wings too early, as she already 
proved a sympathetic assimilation of the tender, graceful, 
poetic qualities of her teacher’s own style. 

Mlle. Szumowska comes forward this season, however, 
remarkably and firmly improved. Her style has taken ona 
solidity, her tone has acquired a new breadth and sonority, 
and she has gained most satisfyingly in the freedom and 
authority of her delivery. She retains all the insinuating 
and gracious charm and all the delicate instinct of her ap- 
pearance a year ago, but upon these she has grafted stronger 
attributes which go to make a true pianist. 

She played the large Schumann fantasia, the sweeping 
B minor scherzo of Chopin, Handel’s Harmonious Black- 
smith, Liszt's sixth rhapsody, the Schubert-Liszt Soirées de 
Vienne, a pastorale and capriccio of Scarlatti-Tausig, and 
some short pieces of Chopin, Dr. William Mason and 
Paderewski. 

This program covered the field judiciously from early 
classic simplicity to the latest sonorous expression in piano 
literature. Mile. Szumowska was not found wanting either 
in the justness of her ideals, or the fluency and accuracy of 
her fingers. In the matter of technic, the young pianist 
was forceful as well as delightfully delicate, where and how 
essential, and in octave chord playing and passage work 
was found in no instance at a disadvantage. 

Incidentally, on the score of sustained force, some small 
exception might be taken ; but on the whole the combina- 
tion of gifts with Mlle. Szumowska has attained such 
steady and enlarged proportions that it would be almost 
unfair to criticise an occasional deviation in strength— 
never too marked—where things are generally so harmo- 
nious. : 

The Schumann fantasia was given with truly dignified 
feeling, and a remarkable grasp of idea for so young an 
artist. Again, the Chopin scherzo had fire and no little 
passion, and Mile. Szumowska never forgets to sing her 
themes when they are singable. Her predominant grace of 
touch was delightful in the shorter pieces, even the time- 
worn and often tiresome Chopin berceuse beneath her 
delicate and poetic finger receiving a novel aerial charm. 

The Liszt rhapsody, which closed her program, was given 
with uncommon brilliancy and dash. 

The pianist’s reception was enthusiastic. It was brought 
home to her distinctly enough that her audience would 
be glad to hear her again. Applause was plentiful and en- 
cores alsoin order. Altogether a very welcome recital. 








The Widmer Benefit.—Frau Materna will make her first 
appearance this season in New York at the benefit for the 
widow of Henry Widmer, at Daly’s Theatre, on the after- 
noon of January 23. This is a particularly gracious thing 
for her to do, as she intended making her first appearance 
at a concert of her own. 

Mme. Helene Hastreiter has promised to give the aria 
from Orpheus at the same concert, and Mr. Victor Herbert 
will play a cello solo. 


Arthur Beresford.—Mr. Arthur Beresford is engaged to 
sing the bass part in Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and alsoa 
Hindel aria with orchestra at Signor Rotoli’s concert at the 
Boston Theatre on Sunday evening ; on Monday evening 
Samson and Delilah with the Washington (D. C.) Choral 
Society, and on Wednesday for a concert in Portland, Me. 
Mr. Beresford has had a very busy season and has a 
unmber of important engagements booked ahead. 


Lillian Apel.—Mrs. Lillian Apel, who has spent the 
past three years in Vienna and Paris, has completed her 
studies under Breitner, and will return to America early 
in March. As she was one of the best pianists in Detroit 
before leaving, great things are expected, and no doubt 
her future will be a brilliant one. She has already had sev- 
eral offers of management for a tour. 








Clementine de Vere-Sapio sings in Fair Ellen at 
Bridgeport on the 24th of this month. This soprano is 
steadily growing in popularity and is having both an 
artistic and financial success. Her broad, dramatic voice 
and pure finished style easily place her in the front rank 
of our soprani. 


Klafsky, who has been scoring tremendous successes 
in the West, has been engaged as the dramatic soprano 
for the coming festival in Cincinnati. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler has played with immense 
success in the West. In every city where she has played 
she has been re-engaged and she has now but few dates 
left in the spring. She has been obliged to refuse offers 
to play in London with Richter and the Philharmonic 
on account of her engagements in this country. 


E. C. Towne sang in the Mendelssohn Hall at Miss 
Hirsch’s concert and was most enthusiastically received. 
He is engaged for a number of concerts in the spring and 
has received most favorable press notices. 


George J. Hamlin’s success in the West is still in- 
creasing and he has many engagements for the spring, 
and no doubt will be heard in New York some time 
during the season. He was the tenor in The Messiah 
performances and received many favorable press notices. 


William H. Rieger certainly is the best concert and 
oratorio tenor in America to-day, and his splendid work 
in Milwaukee, Watertown. Pittsburgh and Buffalo have 
brought good press encomiums. He has a number of 
offers for the large spring festivals, but has closed only a 
few so far, as other concert engagements in New York 
city will keep him busy during the spring. Mr. Rieger 
pays special attention to song recitals, in which he is 
very successful, and has been engaged by a number of 
ladies’ musical clubs and ladies’ seminaries to do that 
work. 


Mrs. Vanderveer-Green will sing in Philadelphia 
and Rochester, and afterward will sing in oratorio with 
Madame Albani in Canada and through a number of cities 
in the United States. This contralto has been steadily 


gaining in success and popularity. 


J. Armour Galloway, the popular young basso, 
sings to-morrow in the AZolian concert with Blauvelt and 


other prominent artists. 


Mangione de Pasquale, the young Spanish tenor, 
has had great success in the South, where he has sung in 
a great many concerts. He has a great many engage- 
ments for the spring and is expected to return later and 


sing in opera. 


A New Orchestral Organization has been inaugu- 
rated by some of our most prominent musicians tn this 
city. It will be an important factor in the concert work 
of the metropolis next season. It is proposed that it will 
be available mostly for concert work and will not accept 











It is hoped that the members of the 


other engagements. 
orchestra will adhere to this plan, and New York will 
then have an orchestra worthy of such adarge metropolis. 
The orchestra will not be bound to any special con- 
ductor, but can be engaged by any musical director or 
society. 


Heinrich Zoeliner’s opera Bei Sedan was given in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday night to a large and enthusi- 
astic audience. The work itself and the soloists scored 
a pronounced success. Lillian Blauvelt and George W. 
Fergusson were undoubtedly the stars of the evening. 


Ondricek, who has had great successes in Boston 
lately, will play in Mendelssohn Hall with Miss Antoin- 
ette Szumowska on January 23. She will play the C 
minor sonata by Beethoven, the F sharp sonata by Ernst; 
also the romanza by Beethoven, Paganini’s Moto Per- 
petuo and the Witches’ Dance by Paganini. The Boston 
Hera/d had the following comment on his recent appear- 
ance in that city: 

Mr. Ondricek gave a far more satisfying exemplification 
of his skill on this occasion than resulted from his perform- 
ance of the Beethoven violin concerto at a recent Symphony 
concert. He has a wonderfully large and pure tone, exquis- 
itely perfect intonation, a technic that is fairly astounding and 
a warmth and breadth of style surpassingly fine. His per- 
formance of the Ernst concerto, perhaps the most difficult 
work ever written for the violin, was little short of marvelous. 
It is a queer mixture of dignity and vulgarity, and musically 
is of little worth, but it is admirably calculated to dispiay an 
artist’s powers, and Mr. Ondricek’s interpretation of it was an 
astonishing display of virtuosity. 

No more dazzingly brilliant violin playing has ever been 
heard in Music Hall. It was made perfectly clear that the 
violin has no trying perplexities of which this artist is not 
easily the master. But it is not all finger nimbleness with 
him, for his cantabile is of rare and searching beauty, and 
when the need comes he shows convincingly that he cannot 
only triumph over the most exacting and trying flourishes, but 
that delicate refinement of taste and soulful expression are 
among his belongings. His immense volume of tone, es- 
pecially on the fourth string, is a source of constant marvel. 
He fairly sang the Wagner romanza on the violin, In his own 
fantasie his octave playing and his double harmonies increased 
the astonishment aroused by bis performance of the Ernst con- 
certo, and a still higher climax was reached in the Paganini 
selection. 

Skill in overcoming difficulties does not rise much higher, 
comparatively, than mastery of the art of dancing the tight 
rope, and if one artist can do no more than set at defiance the 
composer who attempts to baffle him with a task of the utmost 
difficulty, he is little more than a thoroughly skilled solver of 
of valueless puzzles ; but Mr. Ondricek is immeasurably higher 
than this, and moreover, if music of this kind must be it al- 
most finds its excuse When it is played as this artist plays it. 
He made an immense impression on his audience, which ap- 
plauded him without reserve and recalled him again and again 
with an enthusia#ir that was as sincere as it was appreciative 
and excited. It would not be just to end this notice withou, 
paying a tribute of warm admiration to the dignity, the large 
sympathy and the pure*classic taste with which he acquitted 
himself of his share in the Beethoven sonata. 
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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY, 22, 1896. 

HE new style Lindeman pianos offer some strong 

points for the consideration of the dealers. Apart 
from their general excellenees, they have special fea- 
tures that make them strong in competition, They 
are thoroughly good pianos, well made and handsome, 
and, as one dealer puts it, ‘‘more piano for the 
money than any other on the market.” They are 
rapidly securing connection with the strongest houses 
in the trade—a sufficient comment on their elements 
of popularity when competition is so keen. 


a 


S there a piano that numbers more friends than the 
] Sterling or a house than the Sterling Company? 
Is there a piano that has shown itself a better seller 
or a house more enterprising? Dealers all over the 
United States will be unanimous in their answers. 
The advance of the Sterling Company the past year 
augurs great things for the coming, and there is not 
the slightest doubt that the Sterling piano of 1896 will 
be more widely sold and more highly appreciated 
than it ever has before. New designs and improve- 
ments are features for the consideration of the deal- 
ers this year. And dealers cann»t do better than 
give the greatest amount of consideration to them. 
They are formidable competitors. 


oe 


RIOR to the departure for his home in Chicago of 
Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, vice-president and 
Western manager of the Pease Piano Company, plans 
were outlined for an energetic campaign, the com- 
ing year, both from the home office and the Western 
headquarters. What these plans are, of course, we 
are not at liberty to say, but they are comprehensive 
enough and laid out upon such a common sense basis, 
with the success of past endeavors as a foundation, 
that they are certain to result in a material expansion 
of the business. They look also to increasing the 
prestige of the piano among the musicians, and it is 
altogether probable that the Pease grand piano will 
be heard frequently in important concerts in both 
West and East from now on. Mr. John D. Pease ex- 
presses himself as highly pleased with the outlook for 
the coming year, as he knows the Pease piano was 
never in a stronger position in the trade than it is at 
present. Mr. MacDonald, accompanied by his family, 
left for Chicago on Friday. 


as 


ENTION has been made from time to time of 

the steadily increasing business of the Starr 
Piano Company and the dmprovement in quality and 
widening popularity of the Starr pianos themselves. 
There has been such a demand for the pianos that 
the facilities of the factory have proved themselves 
inadequate, and it has been decided to increase the 
capacity of the plant to meet this demand, and that 
resulting from the energetic policy now in force, and 
which will bring in even more satisfactory returns. 
The Starr piano is one that has made headway even 
when general business conditiéns were unfavorable, 
and in doing so has shown that it possessed qualities 
that compel popularity. It is, we may say, entering 











on a new field of usefulness, better and stronger in 
every respect than ever before. And it has behind 
it capital, brains and energy, combined with thor- 
ough comprehension of trade possibilities, a conjunc- 
tion of forces that will make the coming year a great 
one for the piano in every way. 
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R. GEO. W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, leaves Chicago to- 
morrow for Boston, and on the 29th will sail for 
Southampton by the steamer St. Louis, going from 
there direct to Paris, and thence to Nice, where he will 
spend the remainder of the winter months, after 
which he willgo to Germany and remain during the 


summer. , 
Ke 


R. J. W. PUNTENNEY, of the Hockett Brothers 
& Puntenney Company, Cincinnati, was among 
the visitors to New York the past week. While here 
he was the guest of Mr. Geo. N. Grass, of Geo. Steck 
& Co. Mr. Puntenney expressed himself as highly 
gratified with the showing the house made in the 
past year, the first of its establishment in Cincinnati. 
Their business had been greater than they had antic- 
ipated, and they enter the new year with bright pros- 
pects. Mr. Puntenney is an enthusiastic admirer of 
the Steck piano, which is one of the most popular in 
that city. They have, he says, done a fine business 
with it, and ascribes no little bit of their success to its 
merits, which are so well appreciated by the best 
class of people in Cincinnati. 


Ke 


TRAUCH BROTHERS, with their usual enter- 
prise, are among the first to make use of the 
World's Fair medals, of which a reproduction may be 
found on another page, as well as a setting out of the 
strong award their piano actions received from the 
judges at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

The prominent position these actions held at that 
exposition, the official recognition of the improve- 
ments, and the new features of construction by which 
and for which they received an award for ‘superior 
workmanship, material and most careful and effective 
adjustment of the various parts,” and now the firm’s 
enterprise in securing the benefits that accrue from 
the earliest possible announcement and presentation 
of the medal received by them, are indicative not 
only of the high quality of the goods but of the 
firm's own alertness to seize every opportunity for a 
legitimate placing before the trade of that quality 
and the stamp of expert and official commendation. 

The award given the Strauch Brothers actions was 
signed by Mr. Max Schiedmayer, a piano maker of 
repute, and unquestionably able to appreciate all the 
improvements in those actions and the progress in 
manufaeture. The endorsement indicated was ad- 
mittedly one of the strongest giver to any house, not 
only from its wording, in which the sf ecific points of 
superiority of the Strauch Brothers actions were 
pointed out, but because of the high source from which 
it emanated. There can be no belittling of the value of 
such an award that is so far from a mass of glittering 
generalities that it takes note of the details and new 
features, declaring as well that ‘‘the actions of the 
Stranch Brothers deserve the highest commendation 
and are first class in every respect.” 





ONEST to God,” as the boys say when a pub- 
lisher of an intermittent trade paper deliber- 
ately or hysterically prints of himself that “in his 
special field he soon won a triumph as distinct and 
gtatifying as that of the elder Bennett or Horace 
Greeley in founding great dailies.” Honest, now, can 
he have any sense of humor? Or is he the most 
morose humorist the music trade pressers have yet 
produced? 
oe 


R. PROUDFIT, of the olian Company, has 
been in Albany and Troy for some days past 
arranging the Zolian rooms in the Cluett stores. A 
very handsome stock of olians, including many 
grands, are now on exhibition, and the interest mani- 
fested by the public augurs well for future business. 
The Cluetts have taken the AZolian agency, deter- 
mined to push its interests with all their might. They 
are very enthusiastic over its possibilities. 
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HIS promises to be a great year for the old reli- 
able Jewett piano, which during 1895 increased its 
circle of friends and made distinct advances both mu- 
sically and commercially. There is an honesty about 
the Jewett that commends it to the trade—an honesty 
in construction and in the claims made for it. Deal- 
ers have come to know that it is exactly as repre- 
sented and that it never disappoints, and to this alone 
a great deal of its progress is due. 
a ea 


AVE you ever reflected upon the high standing 
and importance of the Briggs representatives? 
Is it not a fact that they are among the leading houses 
in the trade, noted for their importance in their re- 
spective communities, and cater to a high-class 
trade? They are holding the Briggs in a position 
commensurate with its merits, directing the attention 
of the most particular class of purchasers, which 
finds the Briggs the piano to satisfy particular re- 
quirements. The Briggs is daily becoming more 
firmly entrenched in the affections of the best class 
of the public. This is due to its own qualities and 
the efficient presentation those qualities receive. 
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MONG the younger element in the retail trade in 
New York are some who fully realize that per- 
sistent and extraordinary efforts are necessary to 
secure even a fair volume of business in times like 
these. They are equipped mentally and practically 
to cope with difficulties that confront dealers only in 
periods of commercial depression. The recent hard 
times have developed the qualities of these young 
men, and have shown their fertility in resource. 
There are perhaps not many of these young men in 
the trade—not as many as there should be. But those 
that are have made a record to be proud of. Among 
the few may be instanced Mr. Seymour Rosenberg, 
manager of the New York warerooms of the B. 
Shoninger Company. He has grappled with difficul- 
ties, has organized his force for more persistent and 
better directed effort, and the result of this energy is 
seen in the business that the Shoninger branch here 
has been doing while others have been complaining 
that business is dead. It is just one instance of a 
young man realizing his opportunities and making the 
most of them, 
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THE NEXT MOVE. 


————— 


HERE is apparently no obstacle at which West- 
ern piano men will balk. Years ago, not so 
many years ago though, no one in the East thought 
for a moment that they would do what they have 
already. Surely few people on this side of the Alle- 
ghanies would have admitted the probability, the pos- 
sibility even, of their going into the business of piano 
making~-even after they had raised Ned with the reed 
organ business by turning out instruments at a price 
which all but obliterated competition from the East, 
Then came the piano building, piano building such as 
New York and Boston had not before known, piano 
building on a system, piano building for the require- 
ments of piano selling. 

Naturally then followed the readjustment of the 
commercial arrangements that existed between the 
dealers and their factors, and with the boundless 
ambition that has been the moving element in most 
things Western we have seen the gradual though but 
partial absorption of the great majority of the re- 
tailers by the big concerns or combinations through- 
out a vast section of the West, Southwest and North- 
west. Asthe stringent times came upon us, and as 
these times continued to grow more and more strin- 
gent, we have seen the control of the makers become 
more and more absolute until now it is within bounds 
to say that a great portion—not a great proportion, 
but a great portion—of the dealers in the newer sec- 
tions of this country are virtually in the hands of 
their makers. 

These great domineering concerns dominating 
concerns supply their representatives with their own 
goods and tentatively with such other makes of 
instruments as they, their representatives, buy and 
sell, 

Up to now the dealers have retained to themselves 
the small goods and sheet music business, the lesser 
part of their trade, the profits from which go a goodly 
way toward paying rent, clerk hire, &c. But now 
comes the new move—the making or direct importa- 
tion of small goods, banjos, violins, guitars, harmon- 
icas, drums, bones, jewsharps, brass goods, accordi- 
ons, the myriad of little articles that go to make up 
the petty business in the town, city and village 
music stores, 

These things have been heretofore bought from two 
score of manufacturers who turn out certain of the 
lines mentioned that are made here, and from a score 
or more of importers who must make the inter- 
middleman’s profit before they reach the people who 
absolutely sell them to the public. Great fortunes 
have been made in these wares by the importers and 
makers; thousands of dollars are annually turned 
over by those whose profits are represented only by 
domestic goods. 

Why may not these great concerns, these vast in- 
stitutions, which control the destinies and the cash of 
the vast horde of contact dealers (those whocome into 
contact with the buying public), why may not these 
primary concerns gain, buy, force or in any way ac- 
quire the control of the small goods trade? 

Surely there must be money made in minor musical 
merchandise—good money, money to several parties. 

Surely the big concerns, the consolidationists, the 
systematizers, are in the business to muke the money. 

Surely the more definite intricate connection there 
is between them and their widely diversified repre- 
sentatives the better for all concerned. 

If a great Chicago house ean afford, because it 
makes a profit, small though it be; to supply piano 
stools, scarfs, &c., to its dealers, surely they can buy 

-and sell to their dealers at a profit the small goods. 

The whole plan and scope of the present scheme is 
the centralization of the distributing headquarters. 

_ Who, then, of the big—the great big wholesalers— 
manufacturers will be the first to definitely declare 
the intention to outfit their branches or representa- 
tives, or agents or dealers, or whatever one pleases 
to call em, with an entire equipment, from the win- 
dow show to the fancy carved uprights and the 
grands? 

It is coming. 

Coming soon. 

Watch, 





—Mr. Herschel Fenton has removed his manufacturing business 
from New York to Cripple Creek, Col, 


—An Akron, Ohio, newspaper says that Edward King, aclerk in 
the B. Dreher Sons Company’s store there, was arrested for and con- 
fessed to the theft of $500 worth of jewelry from a store in the same 
building. He revealed the hiding place of the goods, pleading intox- 


THE LECITIMATE CAMP PIANO. 


HE announcement that Mr. I. N. Camp, of Estey 
& Camp, Chicago, has decided to enter the field 
of manufacture, putting out the Camp & Co. piano, 
will cause no particular surprise in the trade, as it has 
been known that Mr. Camp has had such a step in 
contemplation for some time past. The selection of 
New York instead of Chicago as the place of manu- 
facture was, however, not expected, and, in view of 
Mr. Camp’s intense leyalty to Chicago and his work 
in that city and the West, will. undoubtedly raise a 
question as to why he made the selection he did. 
This move on the part of Mr. Camp, his desire to 
legitimize the Camp & Co. piano, which for years past 
has been on the Western market a stencil, is clearly a 
recognition of the changed conditions of the trade 
and an appreciation of the opprobrium surrounding 
the stencil, resulting from the vigorous fight for legiti- 
mate and honest pianos waged by this paper for 
years. This recognition of a new condition and the 
principle underlying is all the more important because 
of the standing of Estey & Camp, the prominence of 
the house in the Western trade, and its affiliations 
with noted firms in the East. For falling into line 
with other leading houses, and taking this stand 
in support of legitimate pianos, Mr. Camp and the 
new firm of Camp & Co. are to be congratulated. 
The firm to manufacture the Camp & Co. piano is a 
partnership between Mr. Camp and Mr. J. B. Simp- 
son, of New York, a capitalist heavily interested in 
the Estey Piano Company. The arrangements were 
concluded during Mr. Camp’s recent visit to New 
York. 
Mr. J. B. Simpson, when interviewed on the sub- 
ject, was at first disinclined to discuss it, as no fac- 
tory has been secured as yet. ‘‘The facts are,” he 
said later, “‘Mr. Camp and I have entered into part- 
nership to make the Camp & Co. piano, We have not 
secured a factory; we are looking around for one, 
and have several that would probable prove suitable, 
and expect to settle on one at an early date. It is our 
intention to make a good medium grade piano, mod- 
ern in every respect, and as the market is already 
prepared and ready for it, as you know, we will not 
have the same difficulties to contend with that a new 
firm seeking a market would have. 
“This is not a stock company, but simply a part- 
nership, and it must be understood that it has no 
connection with the Estey Piano Company, in which 
I am also interested, and the products of which Estey 
& Camp sell. It is a business venture of Mr. Camp 
and myself. 
‘*Estey & Camp will handle the piano ; they have 
sold many thousand Camp & Co. pianos in the past, 
and the market is there for the greater portion of our 
product. It is probable, though not certain, that the 
other Estey houses will also handle the piano.” 
Mr. Simpson, who is well known in the piano trade 
through his connection with the Estey Piano Com- 
pany, in which he is heavily interested, is one of New 
York's capitalists. He has not taken an active inter- 
est in business of late years, but it is likely that he 
will devote some time and attention to the affairs of 
the new concern, 
As to the reasons for locating the factory in New 
York instead of Chicago Mr. Simpson declined to 
speak, preferring that Mr. Camp should gratify the 
natural curiosity of the trade on the subject. It is, 
however, not at all unlikely that Mr. Camp, from his 
long association with Eastern manufacturers and 
Eastern made pianos, and recalling the success he 
has made with them, places a high estimate of the 
value of New York’s name on the fallboard of his 
piano, and believes that the prestige to be gained by 
manufacturing’ in this city is gréater than could be 
secured from Chicago. He may, too, have been in- 
fluenced by the fact that the majority of the pianos 
stenciled Camp & Co. were made in New York. 
The principal feature of this step into manufactur- 
ing is not the superiority of New York over Chicago 
as a location for a new business, the greater part of 
the product of which will be disposed of in the West 
and Southwest, but the tacit admission that the days 
of the stencil are numbered. The Camp & Co. piano 
has held the field as a stencil for a long time ; it has 
been backed by a house of high standing and un- 
doubted financial strength, but its entrance as a legit- 
imately made piano is, from its associations, a confes- 
sion that the new movement instituted by this paper 
for honesty in representation has worked the ruin of 
the stencil. 





son is cause for congratulation to each. They have 
been co-laborers in pushing the interests of the Estey 
piano, the success of which is close to the hearts of 
each. The probable closer association of the Estey 
Piano Company and these two gentlemen through 
the Estey houses handling the new Camp & Co. 
piano is also subject for congratulation. It will make 
acommunity of interests that should bring satisfac- 
tory results to all concerned. 

And we congratulate Mr. Camp on his determina- 
tion to remove the stencil reproach and make his 
Camp & Co. piano a credit to himself and the other 
lines with which it is, and will be, associated. 








THE STORY & CLARK LONDON 


N December 25, 1895, our columns contained a ref- 
erence to this important deal between the Story 
& Clark Organ Company and Messrs. F. Kaim & 
Sohn, of Germany. So far as we can learn, the Story 
& Clark Organ Company, through Mr, Wagener, has 
made a most favorable move. The new concern will 
be known as the Story & Clark and Kaim & Sohn 
Piano and Organ Company, Limited, with about an 
equal division of the capital between the two houses, 
Story & Clark receiving a certain amount for their 
established name and good will. This will lead toa 
liquidation of the old house of Story & Clark in Lon- 
don, release a goodly amount of capital, which can 
be used to good advantage in this country, and will 
remove a load which looking after a business in 
Europe involved upon Story & Clark. 

The amount of the capital stock is not stated, but 
it will be quite sufficient to be relied on. The loca- 
tion of the London store is not yet decided upon. 

We publish the full particulars of this combination 
for the first time. 

Later. 

We have just received a despatch from the Chi- 
cago office of THE Musical Courier which reads: 

‘*The new Story & Clark London concern has an- 
nounced a capital stock of $100,000, and it will con- 
tinue business in the old store at 70 Berners street.” 

H. 








P. M. A. OF N. Y. AND V. 


——--> 

HE annual meeting of the Piano Manufacturers’ 

Association of New York and Vicinity was held 

on January 14, as announced exclusively in THE 

Musical CourIeER, and the following were elected 

officers and members of the executive committee for 
the ensuing year : 

President—A. H. Fischer. 

First Vice-president—Samuel Hazelton. - 

Second Vice-President—Nahum Stetson, 

Secretary—Robert C. Kammerer. 

Treasurer—John Evans. 

Executive Committee—Wm, Steinway, Wm. F. Decker, 
Amos C. James, Wm. E. Wheelock, Freeborn G. Smith, 
Louis P. Bach, Robert Proddow and Leopold Peck. 

A reporter of this paper secured information of the 
meeting, together with the complete list of names to 
be submitted for election as officers of the associa- 
tion, long before the meeting was held, and it was 
printed while the body was in session, thus giving to 
the trade in general the first reliable information of 
the doings of the association while behind closed 
doors. 

A comparison of the above list of names with the 
one printed in last week’s issue will show that THE 
Musica CourIER was right with but one exception, 
in that Mr. Robert F. Tilney was given as the can- 
didate for treasurer, while Mr. John Evans was 
elected. 

As was anticipated in the trade, the Needham 
Piano and Organ Company was admitted to member- 
ship in the association, and while there was consid- 
etable desultory discussion on the date and prospects 
for the next annual dinner, the whole matter was left 
in abeyance for another meeting. 











—Frank V. Zimmerman, of Humboldt, Neb., has sold out his 
stock. 

—Mr. M. A. Paulsen, of the Century Piano Company, Minneapolis, 
will seek a restoration of health in Southern California. 

—D. H. Baldwin & Co., of Cincinnati, have opened a branch store 
at Mt, Sterling, Ky., under the management of Mr. John E. Groves. 
—It is reported that Mr. Van Jenney, a dealer of Mexico City, who 
spent some time in New York recently looking after goods to repre- 
sent, has disposed of his business in that city and will retire from the 








ication when the theft was committed. 





The closer association of Mr. Camp and Mr. Simp- 


piano trade. 
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OTTO SUTRO PASSES AWAY. 


End of a Life Spent in the Interests of 
Music in Baltimore. 


(FROM THE MUSICAL COURIER’S OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
BALTIMORE, January 20, 1896. 
R. OTTO SUTRO, the founder of the Oratorio 
Society, and the head of the firm of Otto Sutro 
& Co., died in a private ward of the University of 
Maryland Hospital, in this city, at 7:20 o'clock last 
evening, of a complication of diseases, 

Mr. Sutro entered the hospital November 26, and 
underwent an operation on Thanksgiving Day, from 
which he recovered rapidly, and it was thought he 
would in a comparatively short time be able to at- 
tend to his business affairs. 

For several days preceding his death his attendants 
and friends became apprehensive, and it was deemed 
advisable to notify his family, but the only member 
of his family with him in his last moments was his 
brother, Mr. Emil Sutro, of Philadelphia. Mr. Theo- 
dore Sutro and his wife, and Mr. Louis Sutro, brothers 
of Mr, Otto Sutro, arrived from New York shortly 
after his death. 

Mrs. Sutro and daughters, Misses Rose and Ottilie, 
are on their way to this country—having been cabled 
for—and are expected to arrive the latter part of this 
week, 

The body has been embalmed and remains in 
charge of the undertaker until the arrival of his 
widow and daughters, when the arrangements for 
the funeral will be decided upon. : 

Mr. Sutro was born in Aix-la-Chapelle, and in Feb- 
ruary would have attained his sixty-third year. He 
was one of eleven children, and from early youth de- 
veloped a talent for music, and at the age of sixteen 
he entered the Conservatory of Music at Brussels, 
laying the foundation of the extensive musical erudi- 
tion that has enabled him to attain his deserved 
prominence in this community, and naturally placed 
him at the head of the many musical enterprises and 
organizations with which his name was so success- 
fully associated. 

The Oratorio Society owes its organization to Otto 
Sutro, and but for his indefatigable energy the soci- 
ety would not be in existence now. 

Mr. Sutro married Miss Arianne Handy, the eldest 
daughter of Alexander H. Handy, late Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Mississippi. Mrs. Sutro isa 
very talented musician and one of Baltimore's most 
accomplished pianists. The remarkable talent of his 
daughters, the Misses Rose and Ottilie, known to the 
musical world as the Sutro Sisters, has been largely 
developed in the musical and artistic atmosphere 
they enjoyed and with which their talented parents 
surrounded them. The remarkable success as en- 
semble artists that attended their tour throughout the 
United States and the unqualified praise accorded 
their performances by the critical press of Europe 
were sources of great pride and satisfaction to a 
proud father, 

It was but a few days before Mr. Sutro entered 
the hospital that I had occasion to speak to him 
of his daughters’ phenomenal success in the musical 
world. He was then looking forward to joining them 
abroad this spring. At that time Mr. Sutro gave no 
indication of being ill, but in every sense looked as 
if the earnest wish he then expressed to be with 
his wife and children in their triumphs would be 
gratified. 

Mr. Sutro was the most active musical spirit in this 
city, and it is difficult to correctly estimate the loss 
this community has sustained in his death. In every- 
thing appertaining to the musical development of 
this city he was always ready to give his aid and his 
work, Mr. Pache, the conductor of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Mr. Sutro was the heart of 
musical life in Baltimore, and the loss to us is hard to 


realize,” and I will add—hard to replace. 
X. X. 

The Baltimore Swn prints a long story of Mr. 
Sutro’s life and death, from which we take the fol- 
lowing: 

A Talented Family. 

Mr, Theodore Sutro and his wife and Mr. Louis Sutro, 
brothers of Mr. Otto Sutro, and both of New York, arrived 
in Baltimore last evening after the death. Another brother, 
Mr. Adolph Sutro, is Mayor of San Francisco. 

The only relative of Mr. Sutro living in Baltimore at the 


time of his death was Mrs. Jefferson, the wife of Dr. J. B. 
H. Jefferson. She is Mr. Sutro’s niece and her maiden 
name was Miss Cora D. Jordan. 

His wife and daughters, Misses Rose and Ottilie, have 
been cabled for and are on their way to this country, where 
they are expected to arrive the latter part of this week. 
The daughters have been making a concert tour of Europe 
with great success. They are ensemble pianists and have 
surprised and delighted musicians with the marvelous 
technique and accuracy of their playing. They madea 
highly successful tour of this country and Canada last year, 
playing several times in Baltimore. 

Proud of His Daughters. 

Mrs. Sutro spent most of her time abroad with her 
daughters during the past eight or ten years, while they 
were gaining their musical education in Berlin. Mr. Sutro 
made yearly trips abroad during this time, and returned 
with his family last year, when the daughters began mak- 
ing their public appearances. He was proud of their suc- 
cess, and attended the course of their triumphs in this 
country and throughout Europe with a watchful eye. 


OTTO SUTRO. 


During the absence of his family abroad Mr. Sutro occu- 
pied rooms in boarding houses, and finally at the Carrollton 
Hotel before his last illness. At one time last summer he 
had a bedroom fitted up on one of the upper floors of his 
business place and slept there. 


A Varied Career. 


Mr. Sutro had seen life from many sides, In his time he had 
been a musician, a miner for gold in the wilds of California 
when most of the country was practically an unexplored 
region, a teacher and a merchant in the same land as well 
as in the city of his adoption. 

The birthplace of M. Sutro was Aix-la-Chapelle, in Rhen- 
ish Prussia. He was born in February, 1833, and had he 
lived a few weeks longer would have been sixty-three 
years old. His father, Emanuel Sutro, was a manufacturer 
of eloth. Otto Sutro was one of a family of eleven children 
—seven sons and four daughters—all of whom except one 
son came to America in early life. 

When a boy he developed a decided talent for music, and 
by the advice of Mendelssohn he was sent to the conserva- 
tory of music at Brussels when a lad of sixteen years. He 
studied counterpoint under Félis, thorough bass under 
Bosselet, piano under Godineau, and organ under Lem- 
mens, and his progress was so rapid that Mr. Lemmens 
made him his provisional assistant, with the offer of a per- 
manent position. 

Early Life in America. 

About this time he decided to come to America and join 
his mother, who, with all her sons and daughters, except 
Otto and another son, had come to America in 1850, The 
father had died in 1847. Ottosailed from Antwerp in 1851, 
landing in New York in May of that year, and came to 
Baltimore, where his mother had made her home. He 
began teaching music, and later in life often told of the 
pride and satisfaction with which he received a copy of 
the unanimous resolution of the vestry of Trinity Protestant 
Episcopal Church, announcing that he had been chosen or- 
ganist of the church at a salary of $75 a year. 

Caught the Gold Fever. 

Mr. Sutro did not long remain in the position of which 
he was so proud. The reports that had come from Cali- 
fornia of the wonderful discoveries of gold and the fortunes 
that were being made every day were firing the imagina- 
tions of young and old all over the country. The gold 





fever was at its height and Mr. Sutro caught it. 





Isthmus of Panama to the land of promise. He remained 
there for six years, and in that time experienced all the 
hardships and had many adventures incident to the life of 
that region. On first reaching California he gave instruc- 
tion in music and was doing well, but like all the others 
who went out in ‘49 and the early fifties, he could not resist 
the temptation to ‘ dig,” and with his outfit on his back he 
took to the hills in the search for the precious metal. E 

Inthe mines he was alternately miner, merchant and 
musician. When ‘ washing dirt” did not pay he becamea 
merchant, setting up a scanty stock of articles necessary to 
the miners, and when business was dull he could always 
help out by giving a concert as a side issue. He found 
concert giving more remunerative than digging for gold, and 
traveled all over the State, from mining camp to mining 
camp, with concert companies. He participated in many 
concerts with Anna Bishop, Boscha and Biscaccianti, but 
made his most extended tour with Miska Hauser, the noted 
violinist, in whose company he had many adventures. 

While in San Francisco he was organist of the old Catholic 
Cathedral on Vallejo street; of Grace Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, on Powell street, of which Bishop Kip was 
rector, and of Calvary Presbyterian Chnorch, on Bush 
street. He was a friend and associate of Mr, William T. 
Coleman, the organizer and head of the famous Vigilance 
Committee, which took the administration of the law into 
its own hands and did more than any power in the State 
to rid San Francisco of the desperadoes who infested it. 

Never Forgot California. 

When the Maryland Society of California Pioneers was 
organized a number of years ago Mr. Sutro was one of its 
leading spirits. He rarely missed one of its reunions, and 
always had a stock of stories to tell of life in the land of 
gold. ‘Californians never lie” was the statement with 
which he always began his stories at the banquet table of 
the reunions, ‘‘ and if anything we say to-day seems like an 
exaggeration, remember that California is a big country.” 
Then he would tell a story that passed the realms of the 
marvelous and bordered on the miraculous. But every story 
he would tell would be backed up by his comrades, each of 
whom would try to tell a bigger yarn. 

As a Baltimore Musician. 


Since his return from California, in 1858, Mr. Sutro had 
made his home in Baltimore, and from that day to his 
death he had been closely identified with musical matters, 
and knew personally almost all of the great musicians of 
the time. 

While the civil war was going on he had charge of the 
music of most of the great charity entertainments that were 
given in Baltimore, and subsequently was presented with a 
handsome silver service by the managers of the Southern 
Educational Society as a mark of appreciation of his 
efforts in its behalf. 

Becoming dissatisfied with the life of a teacher of music, 
he opened a music store. His first place of business was 
on Baltimore street, and it was so small that when two 
ladies wanted to pass one another inside the store they had 
to slide by sidewise, facing each other. That was in 1868 
and the crinoline was in fashion. 


Old Wednesday Club. ‘ 

For several years before his marriage his rooms on 
Charles street were the place of meeting of musicians, 
artists, sculptors, lawyers, physicians and merchants, who 
gathered there every Wednesday evening. It was the rule 
of these meetings to indulge in good music until half-past 
10 o'clock, and then followed recitations, the relating of 
anecdote and incident, concluding with what was known 
asa ‘‘circus.” It was an invariable rule to close promptly 
at 12 o'clock with that well-known refrain, ‘* So say we all 
of us.” These gatherings ended with Mr. Sutro’s marriage, 
and immediately after that event those who had been ac- 
customed to meet at ‘‘ Sutro’s” organized the Wednesday 
Club, with Mr. W. Prescott Smith, an intimate friend of 
Mr. Sutro’s, as its first president. 

Bought the Walker Building. 

When the affairs of the old firm of Noah Walker & Co.. 
were wound up, a few years ago, and the Walker Building 
was offered for sale, it was purchased by Mr. Sutro, whore- 
modeled it and moved his business there. 

Oratorio Society’s Founder. 

Probably Mr. Sutro was best known among Baltimore mu- 
siciansasthe founder and president of the Oratorio Society. 
Since its organization, in November, 1879, he had been the 
inspiration of the society. In spite of financial difficulties 
under which the society labored, Mr. Sutro never lost faith 
in the organization and was always ready to furnish help 
himself as well as to call upon his friends for the subscrip- 
tions necessary to carry on the work of the society. 

Mr. Joseph Pache, the conductor of the society, said last 
night: ‘‘Mr. Sutro was the heart of musical life in Ba!ti- 
more and the loss to us is hard to realize.” 

The rehearsals of the society were always attended by 
Mr. Sutro and the advance of the members carefully noted 
as they took up new works, The oratorio of Moses, a work 
to be produced in this country for the first time, is now un- 
der rehearsal by the soviety, which has its regular meeting 
to-night. Although the society members mourn the loss 
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of their president, they will not be able to omit the rehear- 

sal out of respect to his death, on account of the short time 

intervening before the time set for the concert, February 6. 
Liked’ a Good Horse. 

Mr. Sutro was a great lover of horses, and for a number 
of years kept a pair of high stepping bays. In a buggy 
behind this pair it was his custom to drive out evenings 
and on Sunday, usually accompanied by one of his music 

* loving friends, with whom he chatted on musical subjects 
as they drove along. 
The Funeral Deferred. 

The body was taken in charge by Undertaker E. Madison 
Mitchell and was prepared for burial. It will be placed in 
a vault until the arrival of Mrs. Sutro and daughters, when 
they will decide upon the funeral. 





Later. 

A cablegram from the London office of THe Musi- 
CAL COURIER states that Mrs. Sutro, accompanied by 
her daughters, sailed on the steamship Lahn from 
Bremen yesterday. She is due here on January 30. 


WARNING TO DEALERS. 








O not touch the present self-playing piano attach- 

ments or invest any money in them. The series 

of litigations pending among the various makers of 

these attachments may result in giving to one or two 

such advantages that you may be subject to their 
claims for any amounts assessed against you. 

Before you buy attachments, or offer them for sale, 
or transact business with attachments, await the out- 
come of these suits. By sending money now to the 
makers of these attachments you enable them to go 
ahead and finally also bring you to terms in case they 
win. You are actually providing them with the 
ammunition they can subsequently use against you. 
Don’t buy a single attachment until the suits are 
decided. 


THE SOHMER IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 








Mr. Byron Mauzy Talks of Trade on the 
Pacific Coast and ‘Eulogizes the Sohmer. 





R. BYRON MAUZY, the well-known dealer of 
San Francisco and representative of the 
Sohmer piano, who is now on an Eastern trip embrac- 
ing visits to Chicago, New York, Boston and New 
Orleans, was seen at the Sohmer warerooms by a rep- 
resentative of THE Musical Courier a few days ago 
just after he had returned from his final visit to the 
Sohmer factories and made the concluding arrange- 
ments for a large shipment of those instruments to 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Mauzy declared that he should avail himself of 
the hospitalities of the Sohmer people for a much 
longer time, as they had cleaned him out, he not being 
able to resist ordering largely from the handsome and 
varied stock he had seen, 

Passing to more serious things, and especially the 
present condition of trade and its prospects in San 
Francisco and on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Mauzy said: 
“There is no denying we have had very hard times 
out there, as you have had in the East, but as I view 
it we are on the eve of a more prosperous period, and 
while business probably will not reach old-time pro- 
portions, I think we will have but little to complain 
of for some time. I base my hopés on the generally 
hopeful feeling that comes from increasing confidence. 
It would take too long to go into detail regarding the 
evidences of present improvement and the chances of 
the future, but I am confident that we have made the 
turn. 

‘We too have had our experience with the cheap 
—sometimes the very cheap—pianos, and, while there 
will be a market for the better class of cheap pianos, 
the poorest quality of stuff has seen its day out there. 
The better grades, the good pianos, of both merit and 
reputation, will have the pushing as soon as the im- 
provement generally becomes marked. The cheap 
trash that has flooded the market out there has worked 
an injury to the trade; there is no denying that, and 
the dealers are beginning to realize it. 

“San Francisco is, as it should be, a good market. 
The city itself and the cities across the bay, with the 
large and wealthy population, are as good a field as I 
want to work, and realizing that, 1 have kept away 
from the branch store business in other parts of the 
State. Distances are much greater between the lead- 
ing cities of the Pacific Coast than is generally sup- 





posed. If one could get the right sort of men to 
manage branch houses it would perhaps be a good 
move to establish them, but such men are very hard 
to get, and these, however plentiful they may be in 
the East, and the distances make close personal super- 
vision of affairs impossible. An inefficient or dis- 
honest manager can lose a great deal of money for 
you in a very short time.” 

“‘How about the influence of the Western piano 
makers on the coast?” he was asked, 

‘‘ They have influence, and a great influence. Their 
energy and business methods are making them suc- 
cessful everywhere in the West, and there is perhaps 
a loyalty to Western made goods that is not generally 
appreciated away from the West. They are gaining 
their foothold on the coast, as everywhere else, and 
are undoubtedly livening things up, The Western 
spirit and movement may take such shape that as 
our population increases we will see the advisability 
of starting our own factories to supply the demands 
of our own people: But we can’t use redwood and 
will have to get our hardwood somewhere outside the 
State.” 

‘‘ And the Sohmer?” was the next query. 

**Oh,” replied Mr. Mauzy, ‘‘I think the position of 
the Sohmer on the coast, and especially in San Fran- 
cisco, is pretty well known. I hold it as one of the 
most popular pianos made, and deservedly so. It is 
a distinctly high-class piano and always satisfies its 
purchaser. I have sold the Sohmer for many years 
and a great many of them, and I am more loyal to it 
to-day than ever before. I am sending out a number 
of grands which will find a ready sale. The Sohmer 
grand is highly esteemed by our leading musicians 
for concert work, and it is a feature at our leading 
musical events. I cannot speak in too warm terms of 
the piano and the gentlemen who make it.” 

Mr. Mauzy left on Friday for Boston, where he will 
remain for a few days, returning to San Francisco by 
way of New Orleans. He had two carloads of Sohmer 
pianos, iocluding six grands, shipped to San Fran- 
cisco before he left for Boston. 





R. GEO. COOK, of the Hallet & Davis Piano 

Company, was in Chicago on Tuesday, and it 

is possible that we shall have some interesting news 

to report from them next week looking to the enlarge- 
ment of their Western business. 


oN 


HE will of Edward A. Saalfield, the late president 
of the National Music Company, of Chicago, 
who died December 30, 1895, has been admitted to 
probate. The estate is worth $32,500, $20,000 of which 
is in personal property. The bulk of the estate is left 
to the widow, his brother Herbert, who was associ- 
ated with him in the publishing business, receiving 
500 shares of stock in the National Music Company. 
Other small bequests were made. 
Sad 
FIGURE who has long been a source of amuse- 
ment and sometimes of annoyance to the Chi- 
cago trade has passed away in the death of Carl 
Kollmer, popularly known in Chicago, New York 
and throughout Canada as the ‘‘ crazy tuner.” 

Only a brief dispatch received on Tuesday morning 
tells us that the poor fellow—for he was a harmless 
creature and meant well—fell down and broke his 
neck. No further particulars have come to hand, 
but he will probably be given a decent burial by the 
people he has for so long pestered and entertained. 

or 

HE Decker Brothers pianos were used with fine 
effect at the rehearsals and concerts of the Louis- 
ville Quintet Club, Louisville, Ky. And this directs 
attention to the great number of important concerts 
given during the year in the leading cities in which 
the Decker Brothers pianos figure. The fact is so 
well known that the Decker Brothers pianos are 
among the few instruments that can successfully con- 
test for the palm of artistic superiority that further 
elaboration on the subject is unnecessary. And we 
have reason to believe that in the coming year the 
Decker Brothers pianos will be still more prominently 

in view on the concert platform. 


al 


DISPATCH received too late to obtain particulars 
A states that some sort of compromise has been 
effected in the Steinert case in Boston. It will be 
remembered that the M. Steinert & Sons Company 
was some time ago obliged to abandon temporarily 
its plans for the construction of a new building and 





music hall because of the objection made to digging 
under or building over a narrow public alleyway, 
which is so located as to pass directly through the 
centre of the proposed structure. An order of the 
court enjoining them from carrying out their original 
ideas was filed several weeks ago, and we cannot at 
this distance imagine what form of compromise has 
been secured. 


A DIVISION OF THE STEINWAY 
ESTATE. 


nn 


USTICE INGRAHAM some time ago declared in- 

valid a trust made under the will of the late C. 

F. Theodore Steinway, one of the piano manufactur- 

ers, in a suit to set it aside brought by his nephew, 

H. W. T. Steinway, who had for years been in litiga- 
tion with his uncles. 

The court then appointed G. G. Frelinghuysen as 
teferee to pass upon accounts of the executors. The 
trust consisted of stock to the value of $1,000,000 in 
the Steinway corporation. 

The referee reports that the executors have 
received in dividends on the trust $384,000, of which, 
when the executors have been paid, there remains for 
distribution $329,417.32. 

This is to be distributed as follows: To William 
Steinway and Doretta Ziegler, a brother and sister of 
the testator, each $109,805.78, and to Henry W. T., the 
plaintiff, Charles H. and Frederick F. Steinway, each 
$36,601.92.—New York Tribune. 


Fifty Per Cent. 
HE case of F. W. Wood, treasurer of the Hallet 
& Davis Piano Company, for taking possession of 
goods conditionally sold, was tried in Police Court Satur- 
day, and Judge Fiedler withheld his decision for a few days. 
in order to look up more thoroughly the law bearing upon 
the case. 

A short time ago the attorney made a motion that Mr. 
Wood be discharged, claiming there was not sufficient evi- 
dence against him to make a case, and that there had been 
no violation of the law. Judge Fiedler at that time over- 
ruled the motion to discharge, quoting a decision of the 
Circuit Court in the matter. 

In this decision the higher court held that according to 
the Ohio statute bearing upon such cases the seller of 
goods on payments is required to tender 50 per cent. of the 
money paid in before he can take possession of the goods 
for the non-payment of further installment. This limit is 
required only when the goods have been uninjured. If the 
goods have suffered from wear and tear the amount to be 
paid back is less than 50 per cent. 

The case in which the Hallet & Davis Company is inter- 
ested is one in which two young women bought a piano, 
and had paid more than half of the cost when it was taken 
away for delinquency in payments.— Cleveland Leader. 

















~—L. A. Young has purchased the music business of Daniel F. Brad- 
ley, Schenectady, N. Y. 

—Moses W. Brown has begun the manufacture of pianos in a mod- 
est way at Hampton, N. H. 

—J. D. Robinson has opened a music store in Wilmington, Del. 

~The Farrand & Votey Organ Company charge John Dean, of 
Canton, Ohio, with the embezzlement of $200. He is under arrest. 

—J. Grannel, dealer, of Glens Falls, N. Y., has gone out of business. 

—Otto Sutro & Co. will discontinue their branch house in Lynch- 
burg, Va., and are selling off their stock. 

—An assignee’s sale of the stock and fixtures of Benjamin W. Hitch- 
cock, music publisher and dealer, 385 Sixth avenue, was held on Sat- 
urday. 

~The music store of Mrs. E. R. McCoy, Lancaster, Pa., has been 
removed to No, 52 North Queen street, which will be handsomely 
fitted up. She does a large business. 

—Mr. Arthur E. Thomas, for many years head retail clerk with 
Wm. A. Pond & Co., and later manager for Harry Pepper & Co., has 
engaged as salesman with Messrs. J. & C. Fischer. 

—The stock of J. M. Baldwin, Great Barrington, Vt., was destroyed 
by a fire which burned a number of the important business places of 
the city. His loss is estimated at $5,000; partially insured. 

—The death is announced in Vienra, Austria, of Friedericke 
Streicher at an advanced age. She was the widow of the late head 
of the firm of J. B. Streicher & Son, piano manufacturers of that 
city, and ahouse well known in Europe as one of the leaders in piano 
making. Her husband was the son of the founders of the firm, 
Andreas and Nanette Streicher, the former a friend of Schiller, the 
latter of Beethoven, who was interested in the development of the 
business. 

)}XPERIENCED wareroom salesman and tuner desires position. 

4 Excellent pianist. Experienced in sheet music an‘ books. Ad- 
dress A. B., care THE MUSICAL COURIER Boston office, 17 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

ANTED—By a retail piano house, one of the largest in Philadel- 
phia, three geod outside men. Address Competent, THE 
MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
ANTED—An experienced organ salesman for Western and 
Southern States. A good position for man acquainted with 
the trade, and who can sell goods (no consigning). Write, giving 
references, experience, &c., to Ann Arbor Organ Company, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
RUMS WANTED — Wanted a good pair of tympani, second 
hand; must be in fair condition. State price when writing. 
Address “ Drummer,” care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
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The Kimball Awards 

T was almost a lost hope that any house would 
| ever secure even a cut of a medal! from those slow- 
coaches who had charge of the awards at the World's Fair, 
which happened ever so many years ago. But better late 
than never; and at least the W. W. Kimball Company 
may congratulate itself and be congratulated on being one 
of the first houses in the trade to be able to publish official 
facsimiles of the medals awarded to its pianos and 
organs by the World’s Columbian Exposition, which took 
place in the year 1893. They are reproduced ina full page 
advertisement in this issue. 

Note that we are particular to give the year of the fair, 
as some may have forgotten all about it. 

All this paper has to say is that the W. W. Kimball 
Company is worthy of the honor, and has the right to 
make the most of it, just the same as other houses did 
years ago with their Centennial honors, and if there are 
any additional honors due the concern from the fact that 
it is making better goods now than it did at the time the 
above mentioned honors were received, it is also entitled 
to additional honors proportioned to the present merits of 
its pianos and organs. And the Kimballs will use them. 

The W. W. Kimball Company never stands still; it be- 
lieves in progress—true, solid, substantial improvement, 
but the improvement must improve, and it must appeal to 
the undoubted good sense of Mr. W. W. Kimball, or be 
proved to be what is ‘claimed for it to claim his attention. 
He is not to be taken in with a caster that will prevent a 
rattle in a chandelier, but if the inventor has anything 
really good and wants to meet with a patient listener, he 
can apply to Mr. Kimball with the full assurance that the 
matter will be well considered. Perish the thought that 
the Kimball piano is full of patented devices, for this is not 
so. There are very few patents in these pianos, because 
there are so few that are really necessary and can be shown 
to be at all useful. 

_k* * 

The trade, even the Chicago trade, cannot hegin 
to boast of “big business,’’ ‘short on stock’’ and 
the usual concomitant phrases used in relation to busi- 
ness, so far this year; but then, as was said last week, 
they do not expect it just yet. They are looking -for 
the happy time in the future, and hoping without losing 
courage. The idea seems to prevail that the usual dull- 
ness caused by the Presidential campaign will not obtain 
this year, that the effect will be more than overcome by 
the reaction which we must have from the bad times just 
passed through. That more trouble than has been ex- 
perienced in the music trade has not occurred the trade 
may be thankful for; it leads one to think that musical 
instruments are more in the line of the necessities of life 
than is generally presumed. 


A Prosperous House. 


The Smith & Barnes Piano Company is fully as ex- 
traordinary a concern as any of the great Chicago 
establishments. It may be that a good opportunity 
had something to do with its success, bearing in mind 
the fact that it was the first to take advantage of a favor- 
able time, but that was not the only reason; there were 
other concerns that merely began and still remain unim- 
portant factors in the business, which proves that some- 
thing else was required besides an opportunity. 

It can be nothing else than the personal ambition and 
determination of Mr. C. A. Smith, although it is undoubt- 
edly true that the firm’s business of to-day and for several 
years past has been much larger than was even antici- 
pated by the founder of the house. 

It has often been asserted that no one can accomplish 
anything beyond their ideal, which can be shown to be as 
false a premise as could possibly be conceived, the truth 
being that after the accomplishment of a certain stint 
one’s ideas broaden in accordance with his success. Does 
anyone suppose that Mr. P. J. Healy, or Mr. W. W. Kim- 
ball, or Mr. H. D. Cable, or Mr. C. A. Smith, in their wildest 
expectations ever thought that their business would de- 
velop to its present proportions? Mr. Smith has often 
remarked that in the beginning he expected to be perfectly 
contented when he got to producing ten pianos each week; 
he ought,{therefore, to be perfectly satisfied with five or 





six times that number, and he must be, judging from 
his contented manner of speaking and acting. 

The tendency to produce different grades of instru- 
ments by the same concern has been treated of. in the col- 
umns of THe Musica, Courier, and among the first to 
anticipate the wisdom of this course was the Smith & 
Barnes Piano Company, but how many know that that 
house produces not only a cheap piano, but a medium 
grade and even a few high grade instruments? It is quite 
true, and all the different styles of cases and scales bear 
the name of Smith & Barnes. This fact has not interfered 
with their disposal, nor is there any good reason why it 
should, if the dealer is honest (and all ave honorable) and 
the customer is intelligent. 

The Smith & Barnes Piano Company hadits annual 
meeting last Tuesday, which amounted to a mere formal- 
ity; however, the dividend was something more sub- 
stantial, no doubt, though just what the percentage was 
both Mr. Smith and Mr. Barnes are not inclined to divulge. 


The Big Store. 

The move made by the Chase Brothers Piano Company 
to the corner of Wabash avenue and Congress street has 
been a source of anxiety to the trade, which is curious to 
know how business can be done ‘‘so far south.”’ If the 
trade will consider a moment it will realize the fact that 
the location is not far south; it is no farther than the 
Auditorium, and only one block farther than Van Buren 
street, and directly in the way of the passengers of the 
South Side elevated railroad. It is a good location, and a 
beautiful and attractive store, one of the best in the whole 
country, and business at the big store is increasing, and 
is better so far in January than it was one year ago. Mr. 
Dodge, the manager, is an excellent and original adver- 
tiser, his announcements to the public being at cnce digni- 
fied and attractive. The line of goods carried, nearly all 
their own make, consisting of the Chase Brothers and 
Hackley pianos, are taking instruments in tone, style of 
cases and action, the latter feature being light and elastic, 
to please the ladies, and, bless their dear hearts, whoever 
tries to do a piano business without realizing this fact had 
better go blacksmithing. Now, if the trade will consider 
again, how can a concern with all the advantages enumer- 
ated fail to do business ? 


Mr. Bent’'s Exhibition. 


Mr. Geo. P. Bent gave an entertainment last Tuesday 
afternoon in his warerooms at the factory for the especial 
delectation of the press of this city. The affair was a suc- 
cess, many representatives of the leading papers of this 
city being present, and no doubt Mr. Bent succeeded in 
illustrating the possibilities of his well-known ‘‘ orchestral 
attachment and practice clavier.’’ to the full satisfaction 
of those in attendance, Evidently Mr. Bent does not in- 
tend hiding his light under a bushel, but is determined 
that the whole world shall know of the ‘‘ Crown ”’ pianos 
and his wonderful attachment. How could he do it more 
effectually than by letting the newspaper men know of his 
product and spending money to advertise in their papers ? 


Perhaps Another Incorporation. 

Mr. John A. Norris and Mr. J. K. M. Gill will both be 
in Boston on the 2gth of this month to attend a meeting of 
the Mason & Hamlin Company which occurs at the date 
mentioned. Mr. Gill is a stockholder, and suggestions 
are likely to be made looking toward forming a separate 
company for this city, though virtually retaining the same 
name. ‘The branch house in Chicago has been doing’an 
excellent business recently, many sales having been 
effected of elegant and expensive styles; it may also be 
said that the Mason & Hamlin grands are receiving their 
due recognition as magnificent specimens of the piano 
makers’ art. 

Cowley Again. 

In the possession of Lyon & Healy is a pencil written 
so-called receipt which reads as follows: 

“Mr. Geo. T. Mills Highland Ave 317 Dixon Ill 
23-14-95. Received from the above one order for the No 7 
Fischer Piano 7% octaves Rosewood case price $120 pay- 





ments $5 per month comencing 1-5-96—26 lessons free 
of all changes. Stool and cover Blue—deliver by 

Paid $5.00. : 

(Signed) Tuomas Cow ey, Sr., Agt. 
Cowley Sons Stirling and Chicago IIL 
Lyon Healey & Co 125 and 127 Van Buren St.” 

It.is given verbatim, misspelled words and all. 

It is hardly. possible to prevent this man Cowley (if that 
is his name) from swindling gullible people without put- 
ting him behind the bars, where he properly belongs, and it 
will be hard work.and cost money to catch him, as he 
moves from place to place, first being heard of in one lo- 
cality and then in another. He was last heard of in Bur- 
lington, Ia., and now it is Dixon, II. 

To look at the original document (?) one would hardly 
believe that anyone could be foolish enough to be taken 
in by it. It is written on an old, roughly torn scrap of 
paper, and bears ‘evidence on its face to any ordinary 
person of being what it is, a downright fraud. 


Mr. Camp's Mine, 

Mr, E. N. Camp, who is still in the city, has just re- 
ceived very encouraging news from the mining company 
with which he is conneeted. The mine is a placer, consist- 
ing of 1,000 acres, all of which is said to contain gold 
of a very fine quality. It is situated 58 miles south of 
Roseburg, Ore., on the line of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. : 

An Ex Parte Statement. 

The Rintelman Piano Company has been sued on a note 
given to the Automaton Piano Company, of New York. 
The Rintelman Piano Company claims that the note was 
given with the understanding that it should be renewed so 
long as five Automaton attachments were on hand and un- 
sold, and in addition states that the Automaton Piano 
Company requested them to send on two notes, thus 
dividing the amount, and the first note would be returned, 
and that, so the Rintelman Piano Company allege, all. the 
notes were kept and put in a third person’s hands for col- 
lection. The Rintelman Piano Company has various other 
complaints to make, and feels much aggrieved at the treat- 
ment it has received. The whole transaction is likely to 
be ventilated in a lawsuit. 


Trade Troubles. 

Mr. Samuel Hohmann, of Lincoln, Neb., is reported to 
have been sued for $611. 

Mr. A. J. Thomas, of Missoula, Mon., a, jeweler and 
dealer in musical instruments, is reported attached for 
$6,000. 

Mr. J. R. Elliott, of Minneapolis, Minn., also a jeweler 
and musical instrument dealer, is reported to have failed 
with assets of $75,000 and liabilities of a like sum. 


The Hamilton Organ Company. 

Mr. H. C. Dickinson, who recently returned from a short 
European trip in the interests of the Hamilton Organ 
Company, says trade is dull abroad, though the sales of 
their organs are increasing, just the same as they are in 
the United States. ‘ 

Recovered His Pipe. 

Meerschaum and wax, as the components of a pipe bowl, 
are the subjects of dispute in a $200 suit contested before 
Justice Prindiville. After a prolonged absence in the 
company of thieves and pawnbrokers, the meerschaum pipe 
of Prof. George Eugene Eager, musical instructor at 
Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, recently returned to its original 
owner. The professor was delighted until he tried to 
smoke, when a plug of wax in the pipe bowl succumbed 
to the heat, trickled slowly away, and disclosed a hole 
bored in the bowl. Immediately Prof. Eager began suit 
against the People’s pawnbroker shop, 494 State street, 
from which he had recovered his property. 

It was several weeks ago that the pipe was stolen, along 
with an overcoat belonging to the professor. Search 
ainong the numerous pawnbroker shops located the pipe 
at 494 State street, where the proprietor was unwilling to 
relinquish it without the payment of $6. 

Detectives were put on the case and secured the pipe. 





Gentlemen—I have never felt so confident while playing in 


concerts as since I have had the opportuuity to have a Mason & 

Hamlin grand under my hands. Since first coming to America, and 

in all my European tours, I have never oo upon a piano that 
. responded so promptly to my wishes. T 

ing, the eq 

beautiful instrument, whether legato, staccato or delicacy of tone, 


it responds faithfully. I can assure you that I have never known 


writes as follows 
regarding the 


MASON & HAMLIN 
PIANO: 


standin, 


tone is liquid and carry- 


ness of sound is perfect, and any effort I ask this 


any piano that could stand such severe test as playing in several 
concerts upon the same instrument and keep in tune, notwith- 


moving around and change in temperature. You have 


solved the problem that others have long tried in vain, and I call 
myself fortunate, at least, to have found the ideal piano. 


Very truly yours, 
MARTINUS SIEVEKING., 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


BOSTON, 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 











Before letting it go, however, the pawnbroker ruined the 
pipe in the manner described. A threat that he would do 
this, uttered aside in German to his clerk, was overheard 
by Prof. Eager, whois familiar with that language through 
his musical studies in Germany.—Chicago Journal. 


A Conover in a Prominent Place, 

The Illinois Club, which consists of. prominent Chicago 
people, will leave here on January 21 in a magnificent Pull- 
man train for a month’s trip through Mexico. On board 
will be a Mexican mahogany Conover piano, which will 
match the decorations of the cars. 


Steger & Co. 

Some interesting moves may te made soon involving 
the Singer piano, which instrument in its new garb may 
be said to be for the price one of the most attractive pianos 
to be found in the whole country. Evidently the grass is 
not growing under Mr. Steger’s feet. 


Rumors ? 

Yes, a few. One has already been mentioned under the 
heading of ‘‘ Perhaps Another Incorporation.’’ Then it is 
said that two other concerns are considering the advisa- 
bility of making changes. If they should occur they will 
not be momentous; none of the large houses are con- 
cerned. 

~A Small Change. 

Mr. J. B. Bradford has given up his branch store at 
Madison, Wis., but his line of goods will be handled there 
by Mr. J. W. Graves, who will run the business on his own 
account, for a time at least. 


Personals. 

Mr. J. W. Jenkins, of J. W. Jenkins & Sons, of Kansas 
City, Mo., was here on his way East. Mr. Jenkins had 
little to say about business, and please do not charge him 
with furnishing any information to the detriment of his 
competitors in that city because it appears in this same 
letter. 

Mr. I. N. Camp is back in the city, and busy as usual 
looking after the interests of his house. 

Mr. F. Christianer, of Seattle, Wash., was a visitor, and 
reports business not good in his locality, his explanation 
being that shingles were dull, and'when shingles were dull 
in Seattle everything was dull, even pianos. ~ Never mind, 
Mr. Christianer, shingles will be better by-and-by. 

Mr. Charles T. Sisson, of the B. Shoninger Company, 
one of the youngest travelers in the trade in looks, ap- 
pearance and feeling, is home on a visit to his family. 

Mr. A. D. Simon, of Ottawa, Ill, was in the city, as 
was also Mr. L. L. Benjamin, of Marshalltown, Ia. 

Mr. Ph. Wirsching, the Pittsburgh, Pa., representative 
for the Farrand & Votey Organ Company, has been visit- 
ing Chicago. 

Prominent Kimball agents who have been in the city are 
Mr. A. J. Smith, of Smith & Woods, Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. 
L. S. Parsons, from Waterloo, Ia.; Mr. A. B. Smith, of 
Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Julius Krakauer, of New York, is on a round of visits 
to the agents of his house, but he says not for business, 
which is very good, but for a little recreation. 

Mr. A. H. Howes, with Messrs. Grinnell Brothers, of 
Detroit, Mich., is making a visit to Chicago. Mr. Howes 
says the holiday trade was good, but it has since been dull. 
He is looking forward to the time when it will be possible 
to sell pianos across the river, when, he says, Detroit will 
boom. 

Mr. Frank Conover, of the Conover Piano Company, has 
returned from his Eastern visit. 








Needham. 
HERE is a good deal in a name if you only 
know it. Take, for instance, the name Neepuam, 
which flashes out with electric force every evening of the 
week, except Sunday, at the corner of Fourteenth street 
and University place. 

It is estimated that the elevated roads carry about 300,- 
000 passengers daily and the surface roads at least that 
number, making about 600,000 traveling about the city. Now 
as Fourteenth street in the neighborhood of University place 
is more frequently passed than any one location, it is fair 
to suppose that one-quarter of this moving population sees 
the name NzgpHam each day, and for the information of 
this 150,000 it may be said that this name belonged to one 
yclept Silas Parkham, who died in 1889 at the age of 67 
years, after devoting at least 50 years of that life to bring- 
ing the cabinet organ to its present state of perfection. 

Since Mr, Needham’s death, or within the past few years, 
very many of the organ concerns have gone into the man- 
ufacturing of pianos and that is why the name Needham is 
now associated with this instrument. 

The Needham organs have always sustained an excellent 
reputation. The Needham pianos are likewise establishing 
a position which will perpetuate the name and to its credit. 








« —Mr. John R. Henrichs, the Kimball agent in Pittsburgh, who has 
been seriously ill from pneumonia, has passed the critical stage and 
is on the road to recovery. Mr. Henrichs isa member of the com- 
mon council of Pittsburgh. 





Notice to the Trade. 


HE Mason & Risch Vocalion Company has 
decided not to renew the lease of its warerooms at 

10 East Sixteenth street, pending the reopening of ware- 
rooms better adapted to the power and dignity of the firm’s 
recent organs. Local business will be transacted from the 
main office at Worcester, Mass., through the present New 
York staff—Messrs, J. W. Follett, H. R. Fuller and D. F. 
Cordingley. 


Theories versus Knowledge. 


HERE are any number of people in this world 
who theorize and imagine they are of 
knowledge. So many theories have been advanced regard- 
ing violins, their construction, &c., that the firm of August 
Gemiinder & Sons got tired of answering questions and 


‘combating theories, and had the following tabulated and 


presented it to each inquiring customer : 
THEORIES. 

. It’s the wood that gives the tone. 

. It’s the varnish that gives the tone. 

. It's the model that gives the tone. 

. It’s the back that gives the tone. 

. It’s the top that gives the tone. 

Know ence and experience have demonstrated that the 
ideal tone is created by the combination of 

1. Knowledge in selecting proper material. 

2. Correct model. 

8. Vibrating harmony of the top and back. 

4. An elastic varnish. 

5. Proper adjustment of all parts. 

On these five points the celebrated violins of the world 
have been constructed, and the makers of fine instruments, 
such as August Gemiinder & Sons, employ just the above 
knowledge and method in constructing their violins, and 
that is why they are becoming famous. 
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In Liquidation. 
HE announcement is made of the voluntary 
liquidation of the Kansas City house of Martin, 
Snyder &Co. Mr. J. M. Martin says that he will continue 
the business at the old stand as agent for F. J. Martin & 
Co., F. J. being the initials of his wife's name. 

A settlement was recently made by the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, of Chicago, for its claim against the house, 
and the goods which were in the possession of Martin, 
Snyder & Co. from the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
were only placed there on consignment. The principal 
creditor is said to be the house of Kranich & Bach, of 
New York, but the amount of the claim is not stated. 

Probably no confidence is betrayed by saying that there 
is said to be another house in Kansas City which is behind- 
hand with its payments, and even worse than behindhand, 








Appreciative. 

HE following letters recently received by Behr 
Brothers & Co. are illustrative of the appreciation ex- 
pressed by purchasers of the Behr Brothers piano. Good 
specimens of these instruments are features of the Lucy 
Cobb Institute, at Athens, Ga., and a piano of this firm's 
make was a part of that institution’s exhibit at the exposi- 
tion just closed at Atlanta. The letters from the directress 


explain themselves : 


Behr Brothers & Co.: 

My DEaR Sirs—It will not be a great while before the exposition 
at Atlanta closes, and before its close I wish to renew my thanks to 
you for the beautiful piano you so generously loaned to the Lucy 
Cobb Room. When I found that the authorities would not allow me 
to distribute your catalogues there I determined. to show my appre- 
ciation of your kindness by doing what I could for you. I have not 
only distributed all of the catalogues you sent us, but have wri ten a 
personal letter, a copy of which I inclose, to the head of every insti- 
tution where I have sent them. I have included in this list every 
leading school in Georgia and every other that I know of in the South. 
I trust you will hear from them in the future. If there is any other 
way that I can serve you please command my services. * * * 

Again thanking you, gentlemen, for your favors, Iam, 

Very truly, M. A. LIPSCOMB. 


The letter referred to as sent to the principals of the 

leading Southern schools is as follows : 
ATHENS, Ga., December 17, 1895. 

My DEAR MADAM—If you have pianos to buy or old ones to ex- 
change I recommend to you most unhesitatingly the Behr Brothers, 
of New York. They have been so very clever to us at the Lucy Cobb 
and their instr ts are so satisfactory that I feel like commending 
them to other schools and colleges. 

They will never disappoint you. 


ATHENS, December 17, 1895. 





Very truly, 
M. A. LipscoMs, 
Principal Lucy Cobb Institute. 





—D. Levy has opened warerooms in Norfolk, Va. 
—J. F. F. Steh le, a dealer, of Butler, Pa., died recently, aged 44, 


—Mrs, Charles Turnbull has purchased the music business of N. J. 
Hall, Addison, N. Y. 

—The store of W. H. Grubbs, the well-known dealer of Columbus, 
Ohio, was partially burned last week, the loss being about $10,000. 
The fire broke out in the basement about midnight, and could not be 
got under control until it had burned through to the first floor, The 
goods on the upper floor were saved without damage save by smoke. 
Mr. Grubbs will repair the_premises and continue business. —_ 





ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


The John Church Company..........+..0+cee0+--+2 OD. 18 
8 Ee ae Ee ee vores eS 
Weaver Organ and Piano Company............2244 23 


Wegman Piano Company. 

The annual meeting of the Wegman Piano Company was 
held at the factory in Auburn, N. Y., on Friday, January 
10. Messrs. J. Wegman, Warren Crocker and W. C. Bur- 
gess were elected direetors, and the same men were subse- 
quently elected to fill the offices of president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer and general manager, respec- 
tively. 

A report was rendered setting forth that the output of 
pianos of 1895 exceeded that of 1894 or 1895 and the busi- 
ness generally was proved to be in a highly satisfactory 
condition. 

Fort Wayne Organ Company. 

At the annual meeting of the Fort Wayne Organ Com- 
pany, held in Fort Wayne last week, Messrs. S. B. Barnes 
and A. S. Barnes were elected respectively president and 
secretary and treasurer. 

The other officers and directors remain the same as last 

ear, 
. Bollman Brothers Company Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Bollman Brothers Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was held at Steinway Hall, New York, 
on January 17, and resulted in the election of the fol- 
lowing officers, all of whom had served during 1895 in the 
same capacities: President, William Steinway ; vice-pres- 
ident, Oscar H. Bollman ; secretary and treasurer, Nahum 
Stetson. The business showed an increase over that of 
1894 and an altogether satisfactory and gratifying report 
was made. 

W. W. Kimball Company. 

The W. W. Kimball Company of Chicago, had its annual 
meeting last Monday. Mr. W. W. Kimball is still its presi- 
dent, the other two gentlemen and the only ones connected 
withthe establishment, Mr. E. S. Conway and Mr. A. G. 
Cone, were also re-elected to their former positions, We are 
not informed as to how much beyond $250,000 the declared 
dividend was this year, but it is pretty certain the house 
lost neither money nor prestige last year anyway. 





In Town, 
MONG the visitors to New York the past week 
and visitors at the offices of Tue Musica, Courimr 
were : 
Hugo Worch, Washington, D. C. 
Byron Mauzy, San Francisco, Cal. 
Alfred Shindler, Marshall & Wendell, Albany, N. Y. 
J. L. Orme, Ottawa, Can. 
Otto Bollman, Bollman Brothers & Co., St. Louis. 
J. W. Guernsey, Guernsey Brothers, Scranton, Pa. 
John C. Haynes, Boston. 
E, E. Walter, Chicago Cottage Organ Company. 
Howard C. Barnes, Boston. ; 
Geo. .B. Chamberlain, McCammon Piane Company, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
O. C. Klock, traveler, Braumuller Co. 
J. W. Puntenney, Hockett Bros.—Puntenney Co., Cin- 
nati. 
E. S. Votey, Farrand & Votey Organ Co., Detroit, 
Chas Becht, Brambach Piano Co., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Geo. A. Minor, the Hume-Minor Co., Richmond, Va. 
J. W. Jenkins, J. W. Jenkins & Sons, Kansas City, Mo. 
John Leutes, Scranton, Pa. 
Mr. Paul, Standard Musical String Company, Andover, 
Mass. 
W. C. Burgess, Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
Mr. McLaughlin, Needham Piano.and Organ Company. 








To Conform with the Law. 


CHICAGO, January 14, 1896, 
Editors The Musical Courier, New York City : 
E send you herewith two electrotypes of the official World's 
Fair medal, together with copy for a full page advertisement, 
which we would like inserted between the reading matter in the first 
issue of your paper after receiving this. 

In view of the fact that there is a penalty for making or printing 
facsimiles of said electrotypes, under the act of March 3, 1898, we are 
obliged to notify you that these medals cannot be reproduced or used 
in any manner whatsoever, excepting according to the copy which 
we herewith send you, and it will be necessary for you to return the 
medals to us immediately after the issue of your paper. 

As weknow that you will wish to be in accord with the full spirit 
and letter of the law, we have taken the trouble to acquaint you with 
these facts, and request you to govern yourselves accordingly. 

Very truly yours, W. W. KIMBALL Company, 
A. G. Cone, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK, January 18, 1896. 
Editors The Musical Courier, New York City: 

We have sent you to-day two electrotypes of the official medals we 
received at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 

Kindly use them with other matter sent you in the next issue of 
your paper. 

We are compelled to call your attention to the act of Congress, 
March 3, 1898, which imposes a heavy penalty for making printing 
facsimiles of said electrotypes or photographs of said medals, or 
using them for any other purpose except according to copy sent 
you by us. 

Please return electrotypes immediately after the issue of your 
paper and oblige. Respectfully yours, STRAUCH BROTHERS. 
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ASON & HAMLIN have just completed ar- 
M rangements with the Knight Music Company, of 
Denver, Col., by which the Mason & Hamlin pianos and 
organs will be their leaders. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, representative of the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, has been in town this week after an absence of 
three weeks, during which time he traveled over 4,600 
miles. 

Mr. Henry L. Mason has received a letter from Mr. 
Sieveking that reads about as follows : 

**Dgar Mr. Mason—I have had a pleasant voyage. I 
am on my way to Paris. Wish you a happy new year. 
Yours sincerely, MarTINUS SI£VEKING.” 

This letter was posted at Southampton on the arrival of 
the steamer Paris at that port. 

At the warerooms of the Mason & Hamlin Company they 
report a large business in grands this week, and they 
believe that the baby grand piano will eventually almost 
supersede the upright piano in certain directions. 

se 2# 

Chickering & Sons sent out the following invitation this 
week : 

‘* Mr. Perabo and Mr. Molé will play the Hummel sonata, 
op. 2, and the Schubert introduction and variations in E 
minor, op. 160, for flute and piano, in the music room at the 
Chickering factory on Thursday afternoon, January 16, 
at 4 o'chock. 

‘** Mr. Perabo will also play the Moonlight sonata, and Mr. 
Eliot Hubbard will sing. 

** The pleasure of your company is requested.” 

In response a large and extremely fashionable audience 
assembied. The concert was unanimously pronounced one 
of the most artistic and enjoyable of the season. This was 
the first of a series that will be continued through the 
winter. 

The handsome appointments of the warerooms, the tapes- 
tries,‘portraits, miniatures, marbles, bronzes and their latest 
addition, the beautiful winged Victory, were greatly ad- 
mired, being carefully and critically examined. 

ses 2 

Mr. A. J. Brooks has recently placed the Huntington 
piano with Cressey, Jones & Allen, of Portland, Me.; also 
with George H. Munroe, Fall River, Mass. 

se 


Mr. E. S. Payson, of the Emerson Piano Company, was 
in New York on Wednesday as a witness in the suit of 
Bogle v. Bernard. He was on the witness stand for over 


four hours. 
*e # @ 


Mr. James H. Puntenney, of Cincinnati, and Mr. Rufus 
W. Blake, of Derby, left on Friday morning for the latter 


place. 
2 2% 


Mr. John W. Northrop, Emerson Piano Company repre- 
sentative at Chicago, arrived in town late Friday evening 
*n e*#* 

Mr. John Stuart, of Newport, Me., has been visiting his 
son, Mr. A. H. Stuart, this week. 

ess t+ 

Mr. A. J. Brooks, Sterling Company, left town on Friday 
afternoon after a stay of nearly a week. He is now on a 
trip through Maine and other Eastern States. 

se a * 
Among the people in town this week were : 
Mr. Rufus Blake, Derby, Conn. 
Mr. A. J. Brooks. Derby, Conn. 
Mr. Crawford Cheney, Ivoryton, Conn. 
Mr. James. H. Puntenney, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. G. H. Munroe, Fall River, Mass. 
Mr. Cressey, Portland, Me. 
Mr. John A. Norris, United States representative 
Mason & Hamlin Company. 
Mr. W. P. Daniels, New York. 
Mr. John Stuart, Newport, Me. 
se 2 @ 

George S. Hutchings is building an organ for Mr. George 
Vanderbilt's new house, Biltmore, near Asheville, N.C. It 
is to be an electric organ, with movable key desk, and the 
woodwork will be oak. 

Another organ from the same factory is for Grace 
Church, Orange, N. J., which is also an electric organ. 

The organ for the Lafayette Street Presbyterian Church, 


Buffalo, N. Y., is to bea large three manual organ, run by 
electricity. 

The organ for the Arlington Street Church, of Boston, 
was placed in position during the summer and was tised at 
the first service held in the church after the summer vaca- 


at which the Rev. Mr. Cuckson, pastor of the church, 
preached the dedication sermon. 


Specifications of an Organ 


Prepared sy Geo. S. Hutcutncs, OrcAN Buriper, or Bos- 
TON, MAss., FOR THE ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Bos- 
ron, Mass 

Compass of manuals from C to C, 61 notes. 
Compass of pedals from C to F, 30 notes. 
GREAT ORGAN. 
ft. Open diapason 

“ Open diapason 

‘* English open diapason 

* Bourdon 

“* Doppel flute 

“ Gemshorn 


metal, 61 pipes 
ow 61 “ 


SPEPrXeoneewe 
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“s 
“ 
“ 

“ 
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Octave quinte 
. 2 “ Super octave 
. IV Rks. Mixture 

. 8 ft. Trumpet 


_ 


— 
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~ 
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* Open diapasor 
“ Spitzflote 
** Salicional 


“ Stopped diapason 
** Quintadena 

“ Plauto traverso 

“ Octave 
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27. V Rks. Dolce cornet 

TB. 16 ft. Comtralagottes sinned dees cecns doccsedescccece 
. 8&8 “ Cornopean 

9. 8 “ 
. 8 


CHOIR ORGAN. 
(Inclosed in a swell box.) 


_ 
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61 pipes 
61 “ 


Dulciana 
“ Flute d’amour 
“ Violina 
‘ Piccolo harmonique 
“ Clarinet 
“ Orchestral Oboe 


61 
61 
61 
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PEDAL ORGAN. 


ft. Contra bourdon 

“ Open diapason 

“ Violone 

“ Dulciana 

“ Bourdon 

“ Octave (bal. from No. 45. 

“ Gedackt (bal. from No. 48) 

* Violoncello (bal. from No. 46). 


FRRSSSRARKE 


55. Swell to great 
586. Choir to great. 
57. Swell to choir 
58. Swell to great at octaves 
59. Swell at octaves on itself. 
60. Choir to great sub-octaves 
61. Great separation 
ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION PEDALS. 

1to 4 Great organ with appropriate pedal. 

5to 9Swell “ sas - - 
10tot?Choir “ - nal 7” 

ADDITIONAL PEDAL MOVEMENTS. 

1. Great to pedal reversible. 

2. Swell to pedal reversible. 

3. Choir to pedal reversible. 

4. Full organ pedal 

5. Swell treniolo. 

6. Choir tremolo. 

7. Balanced swell pedal. 

8. Balanced choir pedal. 

9. Balanced crescendo pedal. 

Action to be electric throughout. 
Contacts to be put into the great organ to enable the organist to 

ring the chimes in the tower whenever there may be an electric 
apparatus put in for that purpose. 
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The Poole Piano Company has received this morning the 
first copies of its new catalogue. The cover is of heavy, 
white satin paper, all the lettering and ornamentation 
being of gilt and it makes a very effective and attractive 
appearance. There are illustrations of five of the new 
styles, from Style 18 to Style 22. 

Half a dozen pages are devoted to the characteristics of 
the piano, the policy pursued by the Poole Piano Com- 





pany, some hints as to the care of the instrument and a copy 


tion. Since then there has been held a dedicatory service | 


of the certificate of warranty, the whole making up an in- 
teresting little book of 24 pages, 

Mr. Poole leaves on Monday for a Western and Southern 
trip. 

**e 2” 

The question of catalogues seems a vexed one, judging 
by the opinions of some of the members of the leading 
piano houses, and recently there has been considerable 
discussion pro and con as to the real value of a catalogue. 

One amusing experience was told of a firm receiving a 
request for a catalogue, and as the place was near Boston a 
salesman was sent to interview the writer of the letter. 
Upon reaching the house he asked for Mrs. Blank, saying 
he had been sent to see her in reference to a piano she 
wished to purchase. The lady replied that she had no in- 
tention whatever of buying a piano, and upon the salesman 
suggesting that she had sent for a catalogue, her little 
daughter, aged about 12, who was in the room, said, 
** Oh, I sent for the catalogue ; I wanted some pictures to 
put in my scrap book.” 

Some of the manufacturers do not issue catalogues oftener 
than once in two years, others once a year, while Mason & 
Hamlin get out two every year, as they change their styles 
so frequently. Their present catalogue, issued in Novem- 
ber, has a cover of rough green paper with an artistic con- 
ventionalized border in black. The lettering is in red. 
Inside the paper is heavy, the printing distinct, the illus- 
trations well executed. Considerable space is devoted to 
explaining the screw stringer, with cuts showing the new 
and old style. There are no preliminary remarks, but they 
start in at once with the business in hand. Letters from 
many musicians occupy the last eight or ten pages of the 
book. 
The Vose catalogue is printed on very heavy paper and 
has a beautifully tinted cover. It is nearly a year old, but 
has not lost its interest from age. Besides the cuts of dif- 
ferent styles of pianos, interior views of frames, sounding 
boards, &c., are given. There is also a fine view of their 
factory. Since 1851 the Vose Company has made over 
35,000 pianos, and it is with pride that they say all of them 
have given satisfaction. Press notices and testimonials from 
all parts of the country make interesting reading at the end 
of the book. 

The four thick books that form the catalogues of the New 
England Piano Company are thoroughly practical in every 
respect. They are profusely illustrated with not only 
pictures of the pianos and organs, but the factory, and the 
retail warerooms of Boston, New York and Chicago. One 
entire book is devoted to testimonials, and is called *‘ Kind 
Words from Actual Purchasers and Users of the New Eng- 
land Piano.” 

The Catalogue No. 15 of the Hallet & Davis Piano Com- 
pany contains about 48 pages of matter interesting to 
would-be purchasers. The cover is olive green, relieved 
with white and a darker shade of green in the leaves and 
flowers. The lettering is also in white. 

The Emerson catalogue was printed last year, special 
type being used. An attractive cover, excellent cuts, carel 
ful descriptions of the different styles, and a résumé of 
the progress of the business are the principal features, 

The catalogue issued by the Merrill Piano Company is 
really an illustrated souvenir. The greatest pains were 
taken to have everything about it as nearly perfect as a 
lavish expenditure of money, care and thought could make 
it. The cover is printed in 10 or 12 colors, the principal 
color being blue with gold background for some of the let- 
tering. The press notices and testimonial letters follow 
immediately after the introduction. Each illustration 
shows the piano as it would appear in a drawing room 
with the proper surroundings of rugs, pictures, plants, 
&c. This catalogue appeared last year, but there is always 
a great demand for it. 

Wm. Bourne & Son were established in 1837, so with a 
record of nearly sixty years they present their new 
styles each year totheir customers. Rules for the pres- 
ervation of the piano are given, with careful directions for the 
unpacking of the instrument. Testimonials and alist of pub- 
lic institutions, schools, lodges, &c., using the Bourne piano 
are also given. 

Ten pages of the thirty-two in the Briggs catalogue are 
devoted to testimonials, and they announce that they have 
selected only a very few representative ones to present in 
this their latest catalogue. The cover of the book is a French 
gray with terra cotta and white. The paper is heavy, cuts 








FOR SERVICE. 


Te Weaver Organs-= Service. 


They are made for endurance; they are made 
to last a lifetime; they are made to keep in 
tune; they are made to cause the least trouble 
to dealers and customers of any Organ on the 
market. For prices, catalogues and information address 





THE WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., YORK, PA. 
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+OFFICIAL MEDALS + 


- OF THE... 


World's Columbian Exposition 


AWARDED TO 


—W.W. KIMBALL C0., Chicago. 

















THE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT FROM THE OFFICIAL AWARD: 


‘This firm deserves the Greatest Commendation for Superlative Merit and 
variety of exhibits, and also for having attained the Highest Standard of Ex- 
cellence in All Branches of Their Manufacture.” 








KIMBALL PIANOS. 
KIMBALL REED ORGANS. KIMBALL PIPE ORGANS. 


The Only Manufacturers of Pianos and Organs 
Thus Honored, 


W..W: KIMBALL CO., Chicago. 


Write for Illustrated Catalusue. 
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clear and distinct, and the portraits of the two C. C. Briggs 
excellent likenesses. 

The Ivers & Pond PianoCompany devote an entire book to 
testimonials, so the catalogue proper only contains a list of 
some of the schools, conservatories of music, colleges, &c., 
where their piano is used. Among other illustrations are 
portraits of fifteen of the most famous composers from 
Palestrina down to the present time. 

The Estey Company in Boston use the catalogues of the 
Estey Piano Company and the Estey Organ Company. 
Just now the Estey Piano Company is getting out a new 
catalogue, a couple of sheets of which have only as yet been 
received, 

C. F. Hanson & Sons use the Sohmer & Co. catalogue, 
the only catalogue at hand showing a cut of a square piano. 
It is a thick little book of 34 pages, with illustrations on 
every other page. 








Praise for Kranich & Bach. 

RANICH & BACH continue to receive letters 

of commendation for their pianos from leading musi- 

cians the country over. Among those that have recently 

reached the house was one from Mr. A. F. Venito, of Spo- 

kane, Wash., a pianist of excellent attainments and who 

has a fine reputation both at home and abroad. He writes: 
Messrs. Kranich & Bach, New York : 

GENTLEMEN—Having had occasion to use one of your grand pianos 
at a recent recital here before a large musical audience, I do not 
hesitate to say that it is one of the finest instruments I have ever 
sed as regards voiume of tone and action, and I shail be pleased to 
use them at future concerts. Wishing you all the success you so well 
deserve, I remain, Yours very truly, A. F. VENITO, 








New Grand Action. 

HE Staib Piano Action Company, of this city, has 
had on the tapis for some two yearsa grand piano 
action constructed on lines somewhat different from any 
action heretofore made. The company has secured four 
patents covering certain parts and is now ready to show 
the trade what is claimed to be the simplest and most per- 

fect working grand action on the market. 

To state that the Staib people had been working on 
or perfecting this action for the past two years is not quite 
right. They perfected the action and placed it ina grand 
piano two years ago, and have been waiting patiently the 
result. The durability of theaction in all particulars has 
more than fulfilled expectations and that it is a successful 
mechanical product is indubitable. 

There are features which will be appreciated by the 
manufacturer, by the workman and by the musician. The 
manufacturer will appreciate it because it will cost less 
money than the present grand action, it is more simple in 
its parts and can be produced for less money. The work- 
men will appreciate this action because the hammer line 
can be adjusted with so little trouble and the keys leveled 
and the entire action regarding the placing of puncheons 
and many of the minor details which enter into action 
regulating so simplified that much less time is required. 

The musician will appreciate this action because it is 
particularly sensitive to the touch and responds—as in re- 
peats and brilliant passages—to the slightest effort of the 
player. 

Mr. Abendschien, the treasurer of the Staib Company, 
who attends to the traveling for the house, expects to start 
out in about two weeks, calling on the trade with a model of 
this new action, and all manufacturers will have an oppor- 
tunity of examining its many new features. 








Echoes of the Kirk Johnson Failure. 

RIMINAL charges are accumulating against 

Kirk Johnson, of Lancaster, Pa., whose failure was 
announced a few weeks ago. 

E. E. Walter, for the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
has brought suit, charging embezzlement and false pre- 
tenses, against Johnson and F. O. Williams, his bookkeeper. 
They gave bail for their appearance in court. 

N. B. Thatcher also makes the same charge. 

On January 3 suit was entered against Kirk Jobnson for 
$750 by the Lester Piano Company, of Philadelphia. The 
company accepted an accommodation draft for the amount, 
which they were obliged to take up. It is reported that 
Johnson's total indebtedness to the company amounts to 
about $8,000. 





Newsy Squibs, Personal, Pertinent and Gen- 
eral, Picked Up by “‘ The Musical 
Courier ’’ Reporters. 


ET it be understood that the New York trade 

generally does not take a very gloomy view of the busi- 

ness situation and outlook. True, January did not open 

up with any rush, but then it never does. The quietness 

has not been more profound than in past years, and the 

noticeable improvement of the past week was about what 
was expected. 

There is a feeling based upon the business of other years, 
and upon reports from travelers and agents, that there 
will be an increase—not a great one, but steady—from now 
on until the summer season. ‘ 

We know of factories that are‘putting on additional men 
in an endeavor to accumulate stock in preparation for the 
demand they are expecting. While other factories are not 
taking on increased force, they are running again in re- 
sponse to the demand that is manifest since the beginning 
of the year. 

Retail trade too has shown a little more liveliness the past 
week, which may be taken as a beginning, if nothing to 
congratulate one’s self upon. 

22 

Mr. Reinhard Kochman, whose illness was recorded last 
week, continues in a very critical condition, and his friends 
fear that a fatal termination is inevitable. They are hop- 
ing that Mr. Kochman’s magnificent constitution will pull 
him through. 


*# 2 # 


Mr. Alfred Shindler, traveling representative for the Mar- 
shall & Wendell Piano Manufacturing Company, Limited, of 
Albany, was in New York the end of the week, returning 
to Albany with a good order from C. H. Ditson & Co., who 
have handled the Marshall & Wendell pianos in this city 


for some time. 
*#* * 


Among the many manufacturers who are using the Com- 
stock-Cheney action this paper has yet to hear of one who 
is not satisfied with if in every respect. And those who 
are not aware of the perfection and finish to which a piano 
action can be brought should see the Comstock-Cheney ac- 
tion, examine it carefully and be convinced. Better still, a 
visit to the factory, an examination of the facilities for turn- 
ing out the finest class of goods, the care that is expended 
and the materials used, would enlighten all not familiar 
with what is necessary for a high grade action as to the 
causes of the Comstock-Cheney action’s popularity among 
the leading piano manufacturers. 


xe 


A shipment of Mason & Hamlin pianos and organs was 
made last week to Barranquilla, Colombia, Central America. 
No great prominence is given to the fact that the Mason 
& Hamlin goods penetrate to all portions of the civilized 
world, but the fact remains, and in addition the apprecia- 
tion expressed by these far away purchasers is of that 
hearty character that is at once an eloquent tribute to the 
merits of the goods and a gratification to the firm. 

**# # 

Mr. John C. Haynes, of Boston, was in the city for a 
short time last week, leaving for Lakewood, N. J., where 
he will spend two or three weeks. 

* *# 

Mr. Benjamin Curtaz, of the well-known San Francisco 

firm, is expected in New York shortly. 
** # 

Mr. Peter D. Strauch, of Strauch Brotners, who has been 
confined to his house by illness for the past two weeks, is 
recovering nicely and will soon be able to attend to busi- 


ness matters. 
* 2% 


The chap with the certified check swindle,.the gold: brick 
game practiced upon New York business houses, has got- 
ten in his fine work again, among the victims being 
Horace Waters & Co. 

The checks are nearly all for $25 each, and are drawn 
upon a New Jersey bank. The one upon which Horace 
Waters & Co. paid out $25 in cash was for $375 on a Pitts- 
burgh bank. The man entered the warerooms a few days 
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ago, and said that his wife had just died and that his fam- 
ily was grief-stricken. He wanted to buy a piano for his 
children, picked out one, tendered his !check and secured 
$25 in change. The check was worthless. 

We can imagine the late lamented Horace Waters turn- 
ing in his grave with the agony of knowing his descend- 
ants were buncoed out of $25 even. 





Strich & Zeidler. 


HE enterprising firm of Mann & Eccles, of 
Providence, R. I., has been selling the Strich & Zeid- 
ler pianos for some time, and the house is more than 
pleased with their selling qualities. Mr. Mann was in New 
York one day last week, and expressed himself most favor- 
ably regarding their holiday business and the future out- 
look. Mr. Mann left an order with Strich & Zeidler for 
several pianos to be shipped immediately. 

The third of the Strich & Zeidler grands is finished and 
on the wareroom floor, and, like the preceding cnes, is a 
fine specimen of mechanical and musical workmanship. As 
orders have been placed for all the grands this firm can 
produce for some months to come, this one will remain at 
the factory only for a few days, and anyone interested in 
inspecting an up to date small grand can have that privi- 
jege by calling at the factory, 134th street and Brook ave- 
nue, this city. 





Good Piano Man. 


W. KLINE, representing the Blasius piano, 
.@ of Philadelphia, was a visitor at Winter & Harper's 
this week. Mr. Kline is a great globe trotter and makes 
the entire circuit of the United States twicea year. One of 
the most remarkable things about Mr. Kline is his strict 
rules regarding bad habits. He doesn't drink, smoke, 
chew, &c., and flatters himself on being a model traveler. 
—The Argus, Seattle, Wash. 





Luxton & Black Company Incorpo- 
rated. 

HE Luxton & Black Company, of Buffalo, 

N. Y., has been incorporated with a capital of $57,000, 

The directors are Denning D. Luxton, William O. Black, 

H. L. Prouse, W. J. McCarter and Mrs. Anna L. Prowse. 

The incorporated company succeeds the firm of Luxton & 

Black, which has made a fine showing in Buffalo's retail 
trade. 





Sautter & Duerk. 
HE above named firm is manufacturing pianos 
at 8 and 10 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn. The firm began 
business in August and has completed and disposed of its 
first dozen instruments. Both members are experienced 
piano men and have been connected with some of the large 
manufacturers in the city. 





—Alfred Shellhase, dealer in musical boxes, 329 Fourth avente, 
made an assignment on Thursday, giving preferences for $1,437, the 
largest being to M. J. Paillard & Co. Shellhase has been in business 
since 1891. 

—The Widmer-Stigler Music Publishing Company, of 131 West 
Forty-second street, applied on Thursday for a voluntary dissolution 
of the company, and an order to show cause was set down for April 
17. The liabilities are placed at $3,525; assets, consisting of sheet 
music plates and copyrights, not stated. Mr. Henry Widmer, the 
leader at Daly’s Theatre, who died suddenly a few weeks ago, was 





the head of the concern. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hildemeecster &4 


roeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and T 


-first. Street, New. York.. 
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STRAUYUEH BROS. 


NEW YORK. 
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AWARD: 
STRAUCH BROS., New York City, N. Y. 
PIANO ACTIONS. 


For superior workmanship, material, and most careful and effective adjust- 


ment of the various parts. 
2 By the introduction of several new features in their construction they are 
rendered strong, easily regulated, and with minimum liability to get out 


of order. 
The actions of the Strauch Bros. deserve the highest commendation and 


are first-class in every respect. 
[Signed] MAX SCHIEDMAYER, Individual Judge. 
[Approved] K. BUENZ, Pres. Board of Judges Dept. Liberal Arts. 
[Approved | J..H. GORE, Secretary. 


This is the highest Award given to any firm that exhibited Piano Actions at the World's Columbian 
Re at cnomnt and is the only Award given for “Superior Workmanship” and 
| ‘“New Features in Oonstruction.”’ 
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STORY & CLARK ORGAN COM- 
_PARY 


Amalgamated with the F. Kaim & Sohn 
Piano and Organ Company, Limited. 


N our last two issues we announced that the Story 
[ & Clark Company were about to spring a surprise upon 
the trade. Although we knew that an important ‘‘ deal” 
was utider consideration we were not at liberty to publish 
details of the same. Now, however, the business is set- 
tled and the facts are as follows: The Story & Clark Organ 
Company are one of the foremost firms in the piano and 
organ trade and the only firm conducting factories on both 
sides of the Atlantic. They are in a position to supply 
pianos and organs of almost any grade. But, in order to 
complete their line of instruments they needed as leader a 
grand piano which would compare favorably with any in- 
strument of the class upon the market. 

It was their first intention to start a new factory for the 
manufacture of grands exclusively. But as this would 
have involved considerable time and costly experiments, 
and as Mr. Wagener, their manager, had already enough 
to do supervising the various branches of their business, 
this plan was abandoned. it is perhaps as well, for the 
Story & Clark folk have also probably enough factories 
to keep going. Furthermore, for personal reasons, Mr. 
Wagener did not want to engage any deeper in manufac- 
turing in European countries, as he will be compelled 
henceforward to divide his time between America and the 
Old World. 

Mr. Wagener accordingly decided to look out for some 
manufacturer of grands for whom he could act as sole 
ageut. But it is almost as difficult a matter to find a 
really good German maker not already represented in 
England as the proverbial search after a needle embedded 
in a haystack. While Mr. Wagener was on his visit to 
Germany the emissary of Messrs. Kaim & Sohn was in 
London looking for suitable showrooms in the West End of 
Lendon for the sale of their goods. Assoon as Mr. Wage- 
ner was informed of this he hastily returned to London and 
had an interview with this gentleman. The upshot was 
that Mr. Wagener again visited Germany, and after a con- 
sultation with Mr. H. Kaim preliminary arrangements 
were entered into. But as Messrs. F. Kaim & Sohn are an 
old-established firm and contemplated opening their own 
house in London, they firmly declined to place the agency 
for their goods in anyone’s hands, but insisted on having an 
interest in the business. After Mr. Wagener had kept the 
wires hot for a day or two, and obtained the sanction of 
his firm to any arrangements he might see fit to make on 
their behalf, the amalgamation referred to was agreed upon, 
and the new firm of Story & Clark and F. Kaim & Sohn Piano 
and Organ Company, Limited, was formed. 

The consolidation of the two concerns, we understand, 
will not involve any materal change in the Jersonnel of 
the Story & Clark Company, Mr. Ludwig Niggl, an old 
and valued a of Messrs. F. Kaim & Sohn, will assist 





Mr. C. H. Wagener in the administration of affairs and 
Mr. George H. Harris, who hag been in Messrs. Story &; 
Clark's service sincethe company was established in London, 
has been appointed secretary. The trade will therefore feel’ 
that their future transactions with the company will be with 
old friends, not with strangers. 
Messrs. Story & Clark. 
The firm of Story & Clark is now so well known in’ ‘this 


country by its products that a very brief history of the} 


house is all that néed be given tere, Established in 

the firm’s business has.expanded year by until lips 
reached vast proportiéns, and thé prestige of the house is 
not inferior to that of the oldest firms in the United States. 

It is now a joint stock company carried on for the share- 
holders jointly by Mr. E. H. Story and Mr. Melville Clark. 

The former gentleman is,the son of the founder of the con- 
cern and is the financier of thé business, Mr. Clark having 
the practical management of the factory. Both gentlemen 
have visited this country and-are esteemed not lessfor their 
admirable business qualities than for their personal attri- 
butes. Each has worked his own way with that directness 
aud assiduity which compel success. 

During the many trying crises which American com- 
merce has of late years passed through, Mr. Story's 
prudence, foresight and resource have been of immense 
value, and have. enabled him to steer the house clear 
of the shoals and quicksands upon which less ably 
directed concerns have come to grief. Simultaneously Mr. 
Melville Clark has contributed to the prosperity of the firm 
by his fertility of invention and singular gifts of systematiza- 
tion. The many patents relating to organ mechanism 
which he hasembodied in the Story & Clark instruments 


h:ve helped largely to earn for these goods the enviable} 
»¢ | Mr. Wagener’s hands—would seem assured. 


reputation they enjoy. Although Mr. Clark is a man of 
liberal views and broad sympathies, he is perhaps never 
so happy as when experimenting with a view to investing 
the reed organ with additional powers and attractions ; and 
we are safe in saying that this popular instrument owes to 
him a goodly share of the properties that the perfect reed 
organ possesses. Neither Mr. Story nor Mr. Clark has yet 
reached middle age; so that years of useful activity lie 
before them, which they must, from their energetic natures, 
turn to profitable account. 


Mr. C. H. Wagener. 
This experienced and ever active gentleman is personally 
so well known in the trade that we cannot attempt to say 
anything fresh about him. To state, in whatever form of 
words, that he has worked like a Trojan for the interests of 
his firm were a mere truism. His loyalty is admitted with 
gratitude by Messrs. Story & Clark, who owe theexpansion 
of their foreign trade mainly to Mr. Wagener’s initiative 
and never flagging efforts on their behalf. Gifted with in- 
domitable spirit, an engaging personality, and 1 
acquired a familiarity with his business which has. 
almost a passion for it, Mr. Wagener could not fail perce’ 
success in it. He is able to infuse into people the enthu- 
siasm which he himself feels, and this faculty has been in- 
valuable to him in his task of ee up the foreign 





ness of his company. He has been writ on several oc- 
casions in ‘‘ sour misfortune’s book ;” but hard knocks are 
powerless to diminish the i cmos oo we 2 oad of a man of 
Mr. Wagener’s stamp. 

The demolition by fire of the factory i in Tabernacle street, 
which had cost him so much pains to organize and get into 
working order, was a severe blow for him, but this did not 
prevent him from promptly making arrangements for the 
adequate supply of goods required for the English market. 
Long béfore the ruins of the immense block had ceased 
smoldering Mr. Wagner had secured suitable temporary 
premises for showroom purposes at 53 City road, and cabled 
for stock to replace that which the conflagration had swal- 
lowed up. 

After carrying on the business for some time at City 
road, Mr. Wagener wisely resolved. to change his location 
and to secure warergoms in the West End of London for 
the greater convenience of the trade. He accordingly 
took the ises t 70 Berners street. where the business 
has since been carried on. That the move was approved 
by dealers is evidenced by the increase in the number of 
trade callers, Moreover, the premises, now that a consider- 
able sum of money has been spent on their renovation and 
beautification, are far handsomer and better adapted for 
their purpose than those vacated. With so experienced and 
sagacious a man as Mr. Wagener at the head of affairs the 
amalgamation of the two firms cannot but prove advan- 
tageous for all parties. The difficulty which Messrs, Kaim 
& Sohn, or any other foreign firm only partially known to 
us would have had to create a market for their products in 
this country would obviously have been very{great. Under 
the present arrangement their success, providing they sup- 
ply the right article—which matter may safely be left in 


Messrs. Kaim & Sohn. 

This firm was founded as far back as the year 1819, at 
Kirchheim bei Teck, by Franz Anton Kaim, who early 
manifested his interest in music and who, after a liberal 
education, decided to study the art of piano making 
in Vienna. After perfecting his knowledge of the craft in 
several factories, Mr. Kaim commenced manufacturing on 
his own account at Kirchheim. Very soon he attracted 
attention by virtue of the superior tone of his instruments 
and special points of excellence in the construction of their 
soundboards. So much were the Kaim instruments ad- 
mired that the eleventh one built was purchased by the 
Queen of Wiirtemberg. 

_ Im 1824 he exhibited at the Industrial Exhibition held at 
Stuttgart and received the award of a silver medal. At his 
death in 1843 the business passed into the hands of his son, 
Franz Ludwig Kaim. As this gentleman was then but 20 
years of age and shrunk from the responsibility of carrying 
on the business alone, he associated with himself a partner, 
‘in conjunction with whom he carried on the business for 
some years, The partnership was subsequently dissolved, 
and Mr. Kaim, taking his two sons into the business, 
changed the style of thefirmto F. Kaim &Sohn, The rep- 


busi- | utation of the firm has steadily increased. Medals have 
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been obtained by them at numerous exhibitions held on the 
Continent, and the instruments of the firm have been 
warmly advocated by eminent musicians, among them the 
Abbé Liszt and the famous songstress Jenny Lind,, But 
beyond this the Kaim instruments have received royal rec- 
ognition, the firm holding appointments from the King of 
Bavaria, the King of Wiirtemberg and our own Princess 
Christian of Great Britain and Ireland, and Duchess of 
Saxony. 

Before coming to England in search of an outlet for their 
products Messrs. Kaim & Sohm had opened extensive 
branch houses in Munich Augsburg, Stuttgart and in three 
different towns in South Africa, the headquarters being at 
Natal. 


Messrs. F. L. Kaim, Ernst Kaim and Heinrich Kaim. 


After dissolution with his partner, the work of carrying on 
the business became excessively heavy for Mr. F. L. Kaim. 
Soon, however, his two sons, who were rapidly growing up, 
entered the factory and took a share of the burden off his 
shoulders. Both had learned their trade in their father’s 
factory and elsewhere and had attained considerable skill ; 
so that their services in the conduct of affairs were most 
valuable. Mr, Ernst Kaim looked after the firm’s finances, 
whilst Mr. Heinrich Kaim attended to outside matters, the 





factory. remaining under the watchful. supervision of Mr. 
Kaim, Sr. In this way the business has all along been 
administered and the Sarees ee ’y year in- 

"Last year, in order to keep pace ait: other eminent Ger- 
man piano manufacturers, Messrs. Kaim decided to build 
aconcert hall in Munich. This plan was carried out, the 
Kaim Saal, a fine structure built at an expenditure of 
£50,000 and capable of holding about 2,000 persons, being 
opened in October last. It is now a recognised recital 
hall, being of convenient size and y perfect. The 
hall was built under thesupervisiomof Mr. Henry Kaim and 
is under the management of another son, Dr. Franz Kaim, 


an enthusiastic musician and impresario, whois well known 


in Southern Germany. This gentleman employs his own 
orchestra of over 60 members, which ‘he contemplates 
bringing to London in the not distant future. The hall 
was opened with considerable ceremony and the series of 
concerts given proved a pronounced success. 

Under the patronage of the Prince of Bavaria the con- 
certs commenced with a performance of The Messiah. The 
director was Hofkappelmeister Hermann Zumpe, and 
there was a chorus of 600 voices. Robert Kauffmann was 
the tenor, and other artists were Miss Johanna Nathan, Anton 
Sistermans and Miss Mathilde Haas. At the second concert 











the famous Felix Mott] conducted the orchestra and Herr 
F. Lamont, a pupil of Biilow, presided at the piano. The 
third concert was equally high class, and the attendance 
each day was larger than the hall could accommodate. 


—London (England) Music. 





Nautical. 
N Friday evening, January ro, the Philadelphia 
Yacht Club gave its annual banquet on board the old 
St. Louis, a war ship of historic reputation. 
Mr. James G. Ramsdell, a prominent member of the 
piano trade of Philadelphia, is rear-commodore of the yacht 


club, and his genial personality contributed much to the 
entertainment of the guests. The Philadelphia 7imes has 
the following regarding Mr. Ramsdell's speech : 

Then -was introduced Rear C dore R dell, who kept his 
hearers in roars for half an hour, His speech brimmed over with 
good things, and there was hardly a member of the club who cid not 
falla victim to his shafts of satire. He made happy reference to 
various contests in which the yacht club has figured, declaring that 
there was fothing irregular about a Marylander except the map of 
the State.. “The Philadelphia Yacht Club,” he remarked, “has 
foundered more yachts inthe Delaware than William Penn founded 


towns on its banks. This is to be regretted, because had Penn 
persevered and founded more towns, including New York, and im- 
goatee in them his principles of morality, Parkhurst could never 
ve existed.” He was loudly applauded during his remarks. 
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they want. 


5 Apoleton Street, Boston. Mass. 


‘Gas ERD, 


Manofacturer of eres te st Clase 
Single and Double A 


yar 


Pi AND UP Os 


pot rio ne carer THE PIALOS GRADE. 








rs Me warranted 
Pits tr the lecrated Price -ist 





FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROCEHIsTsI:R WN. FY. 


KOPS BROTHERS, 
24 & 26 Adams Street, CHICAGO, 


General Distributing Agents for the West 
for NEWBY & EVANS and McCAMMON 
PIANOS. Territory protected Address 








KOPS BROTHERS, 
24 & 26 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND 


Manufacturers of the 


LAKESIDE PIANO, 
Nos. 246, 248 & 250 West Lake Street 
CHICAGO. Im. 









pitti, BS 











ORGAN PIPES. 


Weed and Metal. . °°" Fiue and Reed. . *. ‘ 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PiIPH ORGAN MATHRNRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
GABMUSEEE PIERCE. Betablished 1847. 


WASLE & CO., ==" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 











Piano Actions and Keys,}. 


176 & 177 HESTER ST., 
GOR, MOTT ST., 


NEW YORE. 







Voice or Unvoiced, 





| AMMO 






luaporter of Mannan of Harp Strings. 


Old or Unsatisfactory Harps 
Repatred and taken in exchange 


i» Factories, SAGINAW, MICH, 
~ Complete Catalogue to any Address 


“GOOD ENOUGH.” 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN. 


Are World-Renowned in Con- 
sequence of their Excellence. 
TESTIMONIAL: 

5 The trombones of the 
firm of OTTO POLLTER & Co, 
Leipsic, are, as I was able to 
convince myself, modelled 
ye hm after the celebrated Pen- 

zel ; they are dis- 
ting ished through bone and 








THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., 








as well as Manufacturers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
= of th o oes piety = 
Royal P Prasan bran OBoist WhIOCEHOLD’s 
‘ly trombone t the 
"Royal Academy oe asic of TESTED VIOLIN 2? "CELLO STRINGS 
OTTO POLLTER & CO., Leipzig, Ninth worden oat of, Violin Strings. 
4 4 @ 8ilver 


ct ialty the acknowledgedly best 
B’al’s of 30, #7, 26 $5.50 $7.25 Doz., $3.60 


SLIDE TROMBONES, SPECIALTY : FINEST BOWS, 
as well as Cornets, Trum Horns, Tenor 
Horns, Tubas, &c, Catalogue on demand, RICHARD WEICHOLD, Dresden, Germany, 
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A. M. WRIGHT, Pres’t. LOUIS DEDERICK, Sec’y and Treas, 


MANUFACTURERS PIANO. CO, 


WEBER, 
WHEELOCK, STUYVESANT 


PIANOS. 


258 & 260 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 











SCHWANDER 


PIANOFORTSH 


; Wituiam Tonk & Bro., 
26 


Warren St., New Yorx, 
New York Factory : 88, 90,92 Lincoln Ave. Gen'l Agents United States and Canada. 


LEADS IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co, 


SYMPHONION 


MUSIC BOXES. 
Me |15 East 14th St., New York, 


NEAR STEINWAY HALL 


Huerreurcer ScHwaNvER & Son, 
Parts AND New York. 








Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


. WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. .. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Zithers, 


Awarded the Diploma D'Honneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


} 4 Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


atl OF 


Square, Grand ana Upright Piano Actions, 
113 BROADWAY. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


N° line in the 
the c of its trains 
ay pererde pees its scenerv. 


In the ofa inent English expert, 
the New x ork ork Central 9 possesses the most perfect 
system of block signals in in the world. 

hours, New York to Buffalo ; hours, New 
y to A, - - —_ Ne , hours, New sane to 

Chicago ; ours, New_York to nnati; 

nears. New ‘ork to St. Louis, via the Mow back 


The = comfortable route to St. Louis is the 
New York Central. 

The best line to Cincinnati is the New York 
Central, through Buffalo and Cleveland. 

The direct line to Niagara Falls is the New York 
Central. 

Traveling by the New York Central, you start 
from the centre of the city of New York, and reach 
the centre of every important city in the country. 











Orehestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 


To be found only in the“ CROWN " Pianos. 
It GIvEs wow, vane Piano and with- 


‘} JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
918 8 920 Bast 39th 8t., Now York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 





CHICAGO, U.8. A. 


OLD VIOLINS, 
VIOLAS, 'CELLOS. 


Viola Pom Viola di 
Halo ot 





900 


Viola d'Amour, 
Gamba, for sale at moderate pr 
invited. Trial granted. Finest assortm 
Tralian Strings, Artist Bows, Cases and Tri 4 
for every instrument. 


C, FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., New York. 





OTTO H. REICHELT, 


BRUNNDOEBRA, SAXONY, 





OC. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 22d Sts, NEW YORK, 





THE ANDERSON PIANO. 


MANUFACTURED BY— 


The Century Piano Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warereoms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 600, 602, 604 & 6506 Clybourn ‘‘e., 
CHICAGO. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO C0. 


(CORFOKATED. ) 
CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


R. W. Tanner & Son Mie-ce 


MANUFACTURE 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
Dolgeville, N. ¥. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any f 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥Y. 


G2" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


THE RUSSELL PIANO C0., 


ng Stark & Strack Piano Co., 


249 & 251 S. Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADAM SOHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
276 WEST MADISON ST. 
CEEICAGO, XXsks. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANC HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and lith Street, 
NEW YORK 











« The 
Highest 
Type. ” 























AND 








KRANICH & BACH °°** *Sccc*oprtene 


or PUNOE: 
sates 


fe Fears. EF Illustrated Cata Catalogue fernished 


Warerooms, — 23d Street. 
Factory, from 288 to 245 £. 284 St., New York. 


C.W. MORITZ, 
61 Potsdamer Street, Berlin, W. 


PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL COURT. 











CARL BARCKHOFF, 


BUILDER OF 


Church Organs, 


MENDELSSOHN, PA. 








Violins, Tenor Violins, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, |, 


GUSTAV ROTH, /7 
Albert Str., F 


Germany. 























THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 








WESSELL, NICKEL &GRoss 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET. 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET. 


. NBw YoRtkFZ.. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & 60, 


IVORY C caiie AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS avo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete, 
Telegraph and R. R. Station: 


ESSEX, CONN. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 











OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvoRyYTronNn, CONN. 











‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


~ PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR 


ACTIONS 
Uprights and 
Grands. 


© i. F. FLEMMING, 


Leutsch-Leipzig, 
GERMANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1874, 











One of the greatest estab- 
j lishments of its kind onthe 
Continent 
The FLEMMING’s Actions 
/ are renowned for solidity, 
durability and excellence. 
Illustrated Catalogue on 
application. 














WESER 


BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Faetory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 





C. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


LARGEST HOUSE for music 





Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography. 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Mosi 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions. 


ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





HITZEROTH & SCHATZ, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 
SAXONY, GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and 
Exporters of 


Musical 
Instruments 
and Strings. 









Sole makers 
of the 
Celebrated 


Duerer 
Violins. 


Catalogues gratis 
and postpaid. 


MORGENSTERN 
& GOLDSMITH, 


Sole Agents for U.S. A., 
135 Grand St., New York, 


IN inal 


For 57 years - made on honor—sold on merit. 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 


The dealer's interests and our 
own are identical. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 











A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 





BOSTON. 





KURTZMANN 


PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 686 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, i. ¥. 





Brass Band Instruments 


OF BEST QUALITY ONLY, 





FURNISHED AT LOW PRICES. 


WENZL STOWASSER SOHNE, 
Factory of Musical Instruments, 


FOUNDED 1824 AT 
@RAGLITZ, AUSTRIA. 
Branch House at Verona, Italy. 
Purveyors to first-class military and other or- 


chestras. Illustrated — list free of charge. 

The *“Stowasser” Instruments enjoy especial! 
favor among artists by reason of their grand tone 
as well as their elegant and correct style. 








ERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS : 179 Tremont Street, Boston ; Wabash Avenue and Jackson Street, Chicago ; 88 Fifth Ave wwe, New York ; 


811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin A venue, Waco, Tex. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indcrsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, 


Sara, Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and 
Germany’ s Greatest Masters. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; 
FACTORY : Boston, Mass. 





THE MUBICAL COURIER. 


STHINWAY ¥ EBER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 
Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 

















GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS. 











WAREROOMS AND OFFICES : FACTORY: 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, . sin 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 5th Avenue and 16th Street. 7th Avenue and 17th Street. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Arenue, 52d—58d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Re EW YOR K. 


CHICAGO: 
LYON, POTTER &CO., 
Steinway Hall. 
= NEW YORK: 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
615-621 Albany St., BOSTON. 867 Broadway. 











ALFRED DOLGE & sow, { \°™t’ “olumblan Uxposition 


CHICAGO, 1893. 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
A W A R D process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


SCOvVARAD Wits FINE BAIR. 


RE A DS + The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
* of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


hammer 

covering 

machine. : 

(Signed) chan, aid 
e 


te 


4 hi Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secrelary. 


Conover PIANOSISFARR PIANOS 


FAVORITE ieee el 


Grand and Upright, Noted for Perfection in 
.for.. 


Quality Tone, Touch and Durability. 
Durability .. ana 


Bea teas |THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WARSROCEy MANUFACTURERS, 


CONOVER PIANO Co., 215 to 221 Wabash Ave., Chicago. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 




















